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SCENERY ON THE CHOWAN, 


NORTH CAROLINA ILLUSTRATED. ‘*Gwine aboard, Massa ?” 
I.—THE FISHERIES. The traveler cheerfully follows him down a 
Yet more; the difference is as great between narrow path, and presently is surprised to find 
The optics seeing, as the objects seen. himself aboard of a very promising steamboat. 
All manners take a tincture from our own, Then, for the first time, looking over her stern, 
Or come discolored, through our passions shown ; h he Black Riv. black 
Or Fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, e sees the Biac ‘water lver, & narrow, blac 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thousand dyes. ditch, embanked with tangled bushes and cy- 


Pore. | press-knees, and overarched completely with 

N a pleasant morning in the month of April | trees clothed in vines and hanging moss. The 

we find our adventurous traveler, Porte | stream being barely wide enough to float the 
Crayon, standing on the promenade deck of the | boat, she is obliged to crab her way along for a 
steamer Stag, which is just backing out from | considerable distance, her alternate sides but- 
the Blackwater Station, on the Sea-board and | ting the cypress-knees, and her wheel-houses 
Roanoke Railroad. raked by the overhanging boughs. 

On approaching this station, about twenty At length the river begins to grow wider, and, 
miles distant from the town of Suffolk, one | taking advantage of a sudden bend, the boat 
looks in vain for the promised steamboat that is | turns round and pursues her course headfore- 
to convey him to Edenton. His search for the | most. One of the passengers openly expressed 
navigable river whose waters are to float the | his satisfaction at this change, for he said it al- 
boat is equally fruitless ; and not without many | ways made him sick to ride backward. 
misgivings does he see the train go off, leaving As his fellow-travelers were not numerous, 
him standing agape beside his baggage, in the | and showed no disposition to be talkative at this 
midst of an apparently interminable cypress | stage of the journey, our hero had ample oppor- 
swamp. tunity to sit apart and amuse himself by indulg- 

Anon, a blowing and fizzing draws his atten- | ing in such fancies as the scene suggested. 
tion to the swamp on the left. He starts, sup-| The tortuous stream lay motionless, like a 
posing it to be the noise of an enormous alliga- | dead serpent, under the dismal shadow of the 
tor, but is relieved on perceiving a white column , never-ending forest. When the prow of the ad- 
of steam rising from the midst of the forest, and | vancing boat disturbed its glassy surface, the 
a black smoke-pipe peering above the dense un- | waves heaved up as if they might have been 
dergrowth. At the same moment, a negro ap- | uncouth, lazy reptiles, hastening to get out of 
proaches and shoulders his baggage. | her way, and flinging themselves over the skel- 
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eton-like cypress roots, disappeared, tumbling 
and wallowing among the reeds. Although the 
genius of Moore has given immortal pre-emi- 
nence to the Great Dismal that surrounds Lake 
Drummond, all the swamps bordering the south- 
ern tide-water present the same characteristics, 
becoming more striking, and, if possible, more 
dismal, as the traveler advances southward. 

At the confluence of the Blackwater and Not- 
toway rivers we enter North Carolina. There 
is a stout rope stretched across the river here, 
which the passenger with the weak stomach took 
for the State line. On inquiring of the captain, 
however, he was informed that it was a rope fer- 
ry, of which he was presently satisfied by seeing 
a flat-boat pulled across. 

William Byrd, of Westover, one of the com- 
missioners who located this dividing line in 
1727, says, ‘‘ The borderers laid it to heart if 
their land was taken in Virginia ; they chose 
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much rather to belong to Carolina, where they 
| pay no tribute to God or to Cesar.” ; 
As the day advanced the thoroughfare grad- 
| ually widened into a broad and noble river, 
| the view became more extended and more ani- 
| mated, but could scarcely be characterized as 
| interesting. However, the announcement that 
|he had entered a new State aroused Porte 
| Crayon from his reveries, and induced him to 
look about with more alertness. The bordering 
| swamps were still the same, and there was no 
perceptible change in land or water. Buzzards 
sailed in lazy majesty athwart the blue sky, and 
mud-colored terrapins basked luxuriously upon 
convenient drift logs, motionless as stones, un- 
til the waves from the passing boat rolled them 
over and unceremoniously plumped them into 
the water. But this paradise seemed as yet 
| untenanted by the human race. 
| Porte Crayon listlessly whittled his pencil— 
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WATCHING AND PREYLNG. 


ah, there’s a living wight at last! a native Caro- ' 


linian under his own beaming sun, lying in a 


canoe watching his fish-trap after the Southern | 


fashion, while the sagacious eagle, with con- 
temptuous audacity, settles down and carries off 
the prey. 

To the inquiring mind there might be some- 
thing suggestive in this picture. We, however, 
prefer to let every one draw his own inferences 
and make his own comments thereon. While 
our stanch little steamer paddles industriously 


on her way, we may be permitted to relieve the | 
tedium of the journey by extracting some inter- | 


esting historical notices of the early settlement 
of North Carolina. 

In April, 1684, Sir Walter Raleigh sent out 
two ships, under Amidas and Barlow, on a voy- 
age of discovery to the New World. In July 
the same year they landed on the coast of what 
is now North Carolina, thanked God, and took 
possession after the fashion of those days. They 
made explorations and had some intercourse with 
the natives, by whom they were received with 
‘* Arcadian hospitality.” On their return to En- 
gland they gave such glowing accounts of the 
new country that the public imagination was 
fired, and a company of adventurers was easi- 
ly formed to colonize a land that promised so 
much. 

Hackluyt says, ‘‘ It is the goodliest soil under 
the cope of heaven, the most pleasing territory 
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eral description of human nature in all countries, 
and in all ages. 

In the preface of a book printed in London, 
anno 1626, entitled ‘‘ Purchas his Pilgrimage 
or Relations of the World,” the author breaks out 
into the following: ‘‘ Leaving New France, let 
us draw neerer the sunne to New Britaine, 
whose virgin soyle not yet polluted with Span- 
iards lust, by our late Virgin Mother was justly 
called Virginia, whether shall I here begin with 
elogies or elegies ? whether shall I warble sweet 
carols in praise of thy lovely face thou fairest 
of virgins which from our other Britaine world 
hath won thee wooers and sutors, not such as 
Leander whose loves the Poets have blazed for 
swimming over the straits betwixt Sestos and 
Abydus to his louely Hero, but which for thy 
sake have forsaken their mother earth, encount- 
ered the most tempestuous forces of the aire and 
so often ploughed vp Neptune’s Plaines, furrow- 
ing the angry ocean, and that to make thee of a 


| ruder virgin, not a wanton minion but an hon- 


est and Christian wife.” 

And so the worthy Pilgrim continues for sev- 
eral pages without a stop ; but we would as lief 
drink a quart of beer without taking breath as 
undertake to read it all. In the narrative he 
goes on to say, ‘‘ In the river of Tamescot they 
found oysters nine inches long, and were told that 
on the other side there were twice as great. 
Moreover, the peple told our men of cannibals 


of the world. The continent is of a huge and | neere Sagadahoc with teeth three inches long, 
unknown greatness, and very well peopled and | but they saw them not.” 


towned, but savagely. 


If Virginia had but | 


At this point the annotator was interrupted by 


horses and kine, no realm in Christendom would | a remark from a green-looking passenger, in a 
be comparable to it.” He thus characterizes the | blue coat with brass buttons. 


natives: ‘They are a people gentle, loving, 
faithful, void of guile, cruel, bloody, destroying 


whole tribes in their domestic feuds ; using base | 


stratagems against their enemies, whom they in- 
vited to feasts and killed.” 

Some might be disposed to consider this old 
writer a wag, but his description was doubtless 
& correct one, as it seems to be a very good gen- 


‘* Stranger,” quoth he, ‘‘ you appear to take 
great diversion in that book you're a-reading.” 

In reply, Crayon read the last quoted para- 
graph aloud. The listener opened his eyes, 
puckered his mouth, and wound up with a long 
whistle. 


‘Oh, Chowan! Threeinches long? Well, 


that’s what I call a Gatesville story.” 
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‘* My friend,” said Crayon, with severe gravity, 
‘¢there is frequently as much rashness exhibit- 
ed in the rejection as in the assertion of a belief. 
For example, we must all admit that nothing 
has been created in vain. It is equally suscep- 
tible of demonstration that the oyster was created 
expressly to be swallowed whole. Now we 
must either be prepared to allow that oysters 
eighteen inches long (which we have seen) exist 
contrary to a fixed law of nature—a false note 
in the universal harmony—or we must believe 
that there are men big enough to swallow them 
properly.” 

‘* Stranger, I’ve a suspicion that you’re from 
the North.” 

‘*Why so, my friend ?” 

‘* Because the people up there are so book- 
ish and larned that they'll believe almost any 
thing.” 

Brass Buttons walked away, and our travel- 
er returned to his notes. 

After several abortive attempts to establish 
a colony on Roanoke Island, the coast of Caro- 
lina was abandoned, and it was not until 1653, 
forty-six years after the settlement of James- 
town, that a colony from Virginia settled per- 
manently on the Roanoke and the south side 
of Chowan. Ten years afterward, the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia appointed William Drummond 
to take charge of the young colony, and the Lake 
of the Dismal Swamp still preserves the name 
of the first governor of North Carolina. Ata 
later date one of the appointees of the British 


Crown thus characterizes his subjects: ‘*The 
people of North Carolina are not to be outwit- 
ted nor cajoled. Whenever a governor attempts 
to effect any thing by these means he will lose 


his labor and show his ignorance They are 
not industrious, but subtle and crafty—always 





behaved insolently to their governors; some 
they have imprisoned, others they have drove 
out of the country, and at other times set up a 
governor of their own choice, supported by men 
under arms.” 

In fact, their whole colonial history is a nar- 
rative of turbulence and high-handed resistance 
to their British rulers, up to the commencement 
of the Revolutionary War; and in summing up 
her history, it appears that upon the soil of 
North Carolina the first colony of Englishmen 
was planted ; the first child born of English pa- 
rents inthe New World. She may also claim, 
with propriety, to have shed the first blood, and 
to have spoken the first word, in the cause of our 
national independence—at the Battle of Alle- 
mance, fought in May, 1771, and through the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, put 
forth in May, 1775. The fact that so unruly 
and impracticable a colony should, when left to 
herself, have become so exemplary and conserva- 
tive a State, is, in itself, a noble monument to 
the spirit, patriotism, and wisdom of her people. 

The mid-day breeze now curls the broad bo- 
som of the Chowan, and its shores are teeming 
with life 2nd activity. Numerous bald-eagles 
sail overhead, while the surface of the water is 
dotted with boats of every description, from the 
cypress canoe, paddled by a lonely sallow-faced 
angler, to the ten-oared barges that carry out the 
cumbrous seines. White smoke curls up from 
groups of cottages on shore, where busy crowds, 
composed of whites, blacks, and mules, wage 
unceasing war upon the shad andherring. Cole- 
rain is at length reached and passed, and now 
the vessel’s prow is turned eastward. Behind 
her the sun sets in a haze of golden glory. A 
long, low wooded point is turned at last, and at 


| the head of a handsome bay sits Edenton— 


SHORE OF ALBEMARLE BOUND, 
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queen-like, one might say, but in a small way, 
and the view is all the prettier for not being in 
any way interrupted by those forests of shipping 
which usually mar the appearance of sea-port 
towns. 

The landing of this steamer is the great event 
of the day for the Edentonians, and our hero 
had no difficulty in finding his way to the prin- 
cipal hotel of the place. Here he got a comfort- 
able supper, at which fish of all kinds figured 
largely. Not so easy was it to secure a bed, for 
the County Court was in session, and the house 
was full. Now, in regard to county courts, 
they are much the same all over the Anglo- 
Saxon world, and the only notable peculiarity 
of the county courts in this region is the un- 
heard-of number of buggies and stick-gigs that 
are collected about the court-house taverns on 
the occasion. 








The glimpse that our traveler had obtained 
of the fisheries in coming down the Chowan had 
so excited his imagination on the subject, that 
he deferred his intended exploration of the 
town of Edenton next morning, and shoulder- 
ing his knapsack, started on foot in quest of a 
fishing-beach, of which he had received informa- 
tion from his landlord. 

Pursuing the beaten road for some distance, 
he at length turned into a by-way, which seemed 
to lead toward the point which had been indi- 
cated to him. Like all the by-ways treated of in 
moral allegories, this soon led our pilgrim into 
serious difficulties. Too perverse to turn back, 
and, in truth, being rather attracted by the 
gloomy grandeur of the swamp forest, he pushed 
boldly into a wilderness of reeds, tangled green 
briar, and cypress-knees. After half an hour of 
plunging and tearing, he was at length brought 
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up on the shore of the Albemarle Sound. The | to the beach, while her swarthy crew were act- 
scene which here presented itself was unique | ively engaged in piling up the seine as it was 
and beautiful, one peculiarly Southern in its | drawn in by the exertions of four lively mules 
features, and more easily pictured than de-| at the windlass hard by. In the centre, upona 
scribed. In fact, Porte Crayon was decidedly | bank a little elevated above the water, rose a 
blown, and here was an opportunity of resting group of sheds and buildings, alive with active 
for half an hour, without acknowledging his | preparation. Beyond these the seaward boat 
condition even to himself. When he had com- | appeared, while upon the surface of the water, 
pleted the sketch to his satisfaction, he re-com- | inclosing the whole beach in a grand semicircle, 
menced his walk, skirting the Sound for the dis- swept the dotted cork line of the seine. To 
tance of a mile or more, and, issuing from the | complete this scene of bustle and animation on 
swamp, at length gladly found himself on terra | land and water, the air furnished its legions of 
Jirma, in full view of the Belvidere Fishery. fierce and eager participants. Numerous white 

Fatigue, hunger, and mud were all forgotten | gulls, fish-hawks, and eagles hovered or sailed 
in the animated scene which here met his eye. | in rapid circles over the narrowing cordon of the 
In the foreground was the landward boat moored | seine, at times uttering screams of hungry im- 
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patience, then darting like lightning to the wa-| ‘‘ There now, you old reprobate, don’t you call 
ter and bearing away a struggling prize in beak | that good whisky ?” 
or talons. ‘* Please God, masters,” replied Uncle, with 

It was wonderful to observe the brigand-like | a low bow and a bland smile, ‘‘I often hear you 
audacity with which these birds followed up the | gent’men talk about good whisky and bad whisky, 
nets and snatched their share of the prey, some- | but I never seed any dat wasn’t good, specially 
times almost within arm’s-length of their human | ef ole nigger was dry. Ke! he! he! sarvant, 
fellow-fishermen and fellow-robbers. | gent’men.” 

Our hero hastily unslung hisknapsack, whipped | But we must not tarry too long at table. The 
out his pencil, and, seating himself upon the | approaching cries of the mule-drivers at the 
outer windlass, made a note of this busy and | windlasses warn us that the seine is gathering 
picturesque scene; and having thereby partially | in, and on sallying forth we perceive that the 
gratified his artistic yearnings, he lost no time in | dotted semicircle of cork line is narrowed to the 
introducing himself at head-quarters. Here he | diameter of fifty paces. Both boats are at hand, 
was received with that frank hospitality which | their platforms piled high with the enormous 
characterizes the region, and ere long was seated | masses of netting, like great stacks of clover 
at the dinner-table, where boiled rock, stewed | hay. The windlasses have done their part, and 
cat-fish, white perch, and broiled shad disputed | the mules discharged from their labors, as they 
the claim on his taste and attention. Unable | are led away by their conductors, celebrate the 
to decide by the eye, he tried them all twice | event with cheerful brayings. All hands now 
round, swearing with devout sincerity at each | leave the boats, and, at a signal from the chief, 
dish that it was the most delicious morsel he | dash into the water waist deep to man the 





had ever tasted. About the close of the meal | 
a grizzled woolly head appeared at the door, and | 
its owner, flopping his greasy wide-awake upon | 
the sill, humbly craved audience with the man- 
ager. 

‘Well, what is it, Uncle?” 

‘* A little somethin’, master, if you please.” 

A bottle of very superior whisky, which had 
been set out in compliment to the stranger, was 
at hand, and the manager, pouring out half a 
tumblerful, gave it to the petitioner. 

‘*Sarvant, master—sarvant, gent’men,” and | 
as the precious liquor, in obedience to the laws 





| shouts ‘the captain. 


rope. A train of women, armed with knives 
and bearing large tubs, is seen hastening down 
the bank. Within the circuit of the net one 
may already see a thousand back fins skimming 
rapidly over the surface of the water. Every 
eye is lighted with excitement, ‘‘ Hard cork!” 
‘*Mind your leads thar !” 
yells the lieutenant. ‘* Hard cork! mind lead! 
ay, ay, Sir!” roar the fifty black, dripping tritons 
as they heave the heavy net upon the beach. 
Behind the cork line where the seine bags the 
water now is churned to foam by the struggling 


| prey, and the silvery sides of the fish may be 


of gravity, went down, Uncle Sam rolled up his} seen flashing through the strong meshes. The 


eves with an expression of devout thankfulness | 
that would have become a duck at a puddle. 


eager gulls shriek at the sight, and sweep un- 
heeded over the busy fishermen. One more 
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hurrah, and the haul is landed, a line of wide 
planks is staked up behind, the net withdrawn, 
and the wriggling mass is rolled upon the beach— 
ten or fifteen thousand voiceless wretches, whose 
fluttering sounds like a strong rushing wind 
among the leaves. 

‘*To the boats! to the boats!” and away go 
the men; now the boys and women rush knee- 
deep into the gasping heap. The shad are 
picked out, counted, and carried away to the 
packing-house. The rock are also sorted, and 
then the half-savage viragoes seat themselves in | 
line, and begin their bloody work upon the her- 
ring. With such unmerciful celerity they work, 
that the unhappy fish has scarcely time to ap- 
preciate the new element into which he has 
been introduced ere he is beheaded, cleaned, 
and salted away. 

If you now raise your eyes to look for the 
boats, you will see them already far on their 
way out in the Sound, the voice of their captain 
mingling with the cries of the disappointed gulls. 
In the operations of the fisheries there are no 
delays. Success is in proportion to the prompti- 
tude and energy displayed in every department, 
and from the beginning of the season to the end 





Mr. Crayon sprung to his feet, and hastily don- 
ning his vestments, repaired to the beach. Here 
was a scene similar to that which he had wit- 
nessed during the day, except that the pictur- 
esque effect was greatly enhanced by the glare 


| of the fires that illuminated the landing. The 


wild swart figures that hurried to and fro carry- 
ing pine torches, the red light flashing over the 
troubled waters, the yelling and hallooing sug- 
gested the idea that these might be Pluto’s fish- 
ermen dragging nets from the Styx, or maybe 
a dance of demons and warlocks on a Walpurgis 
Night. 

But such half-drowsy fancies were contra- 
dicted by the dark quiet background, where one 
could see faint twinkling lights marking the spot 
where some vessel rode at anchor, and the dim 
unbroken line of the horizon, from whence 
sprung, high over all, the vaulted arch of heay- 
en studded with stars. How calmly and sol- 
emnly they looked down upon this scene of 
midnight turmoil! 

Oh, beautiful and benignant guardians of the 
night, should not men sleep when you are watch- 
ing! Oh, radiant, dewy eyes of heaven, what 
earth-born loveliness can vie with yours! And 


they are driving day and night without inter-| yet I do bethink me now of one whose eyes, 
mission. The powers of endurance are as heav- | mayhap less bright, beam with a gentler light, 
ily taxed as in the life of a soldier campaigning | warmer and nearer. Oh, high and mighty 
in an enemy’s country. | princes of the air, when the soul plumes her 


After a delicious supper on various dishes of | flight toward your mystic and illimitable realms, 
fish, washed down with yeopon tea, our travel- | how groveling appear all human pursuits and 
er retired to bed, blessing the man that invent-| aspirations! How the vaulting spirit sinks, reel- 


ed sleep. 

About midnight he was aroused by the hand 
of the manager on his shoulder: ‘‘If you wish 
to see a night haul, now is your time, Sir; we | 
will land the seine in fifteen or twenty minutes.” 


ing back— 

**Take care, master; you well-nigh fell into 
the shad bar'l.” 

** Whew !” ejaculated Crayon, ‘‘I believe J 
was asleep. Thank you, Uncle, for the timely 
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our. 
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REPOSE, 


warning;” and so he staggered back to bed, and 
tumbling down in his clothes, slept oblivious of | 
heaven and earth until he was called to break- 
fast. 

The product of these fisheries constitutes a | 
most important item in the wealth of this re- | 
gion, and during the fishing season (which be- | 
gins about the middle of March, and lasts until 
the middle of May) their success is a subject of 
as general conversation and all-absorbing inter- 
est to the inhabitants as is the yearly overflow 
of the Nile to the Egyptians. 

There is scarcely an estate bordering on the 
Sound furnishing a practicable beach where 
there is not a fishery established. The num- 
ber is limited, however, by the fact that these 
natural advantages are less frequently afforded 
than one might suppose. The water is often too 
shallow, bordered by extensive tracts of swamp, 
or filled with obstacles which prevent the proper 
dragging of the nets. 

To establish a first-class fishery requires from 
five to ten thousand dollars of outlay, and al- 
though enormous profits are sometimes realized, 
the great and certain expense of carrying on the 
business, and the uncertainty of its results, bring 
it to a level with the ordinary industrial pursuits 
of the country. As adventurous and uncertain 
means of obtaining wealth are invariably more 
seductive than those of a character more ordi- 
nary and more certain, it has been supposed 
that the fisheries have exercised an unfavorable 
influence upon all other branches of industry in 
their neighborhood; but the numerous, extens- 
ive, thoroughly cultivated, and elegantly im- 
proved estates in the vicinity of Edenton would 
not seem to justify this idea. 

Now for a more practical account of the fisher- 
ies. At the Belvidere, the seine used was twen- 





ty-seven hundred yards in length, and twenty- | 
four feet in depth. This enormous length of | 
netting is packed upon platforms laid on the | 
sterns of two heavy ten-oared boats, which are 
rowed out together to a point opposite the land- | 


ing beach, about a mile distant. Here the boats 
separate, moving in opposite directions, and the 
seine is payed out from the platforms as they row 
slowly toward their destined points—the seaward 
boat following a course down the stream and 
parallel to the beach, the landward boat curv- 
ing inward toward the shore at the upper end 
of the fishery ; thus heading the shoals of fish as 
they journey upward to their spawning grounds. 
The top line of the seine is buoyed with numer- 
ous corks, while the bottom, which is attached 
to the lead line, sinks with its weight. When 
the seine is all payed out, heavy ropes, made fast 
to the staves at its ends, are carried in to the 
great windlasses at either end of the fishing- 
ground, at this place about eight hundred yards 
apart. The aggregate length of the seine with 
these ropes is not less than two miles and a half. 
During the time they are winding in the rope 
the oarsmen have a respite from their labors, 
and are seen enjoying it, lying in groups on the 
sand, and generally in the sun, like terrapins. 
Here they may snore until the staff appears, 
when they are called to their posts to take up 
and pile the netting as it is drawn in. The 
process of winding being now continued by lines 
tied to the lead line of the seine, which, as they 
successively appear, are attached to consecutive 
windlasses nearing the centre. The boats fol- 
low to receive the net until they arrive at the 
innermost windlasses of one-mule power, which 
are not more than six*y or eighty yards apart. 
Here, as before described, the men handle the 
rope themselves, land the haul, take up the in- 
tervening net, and put out immediately to do it 
all over again. The whole process takes from 
five to seven hours, averaging four hauls per day 
of twenty-four hours. 

The shad and herring are the great staples 
for packing. The miscellaneous fish are sold 
on the beach, eaten by the fishermen and plant- 
ation negroes, or are carted with the offal to 
manure the adjoining lands. 

The refuse fish commonly taken are sturgeon, 
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rock-cats, trout, perch, mullet, gar, gizzard-shad 
or ale-wife, hog-choke or flounder, lampreys, and 
common eels. Other varieties are sometimes 
taken, and among them the bug-fish, which, from 
its singularity, merits a particular description. 
In size and general appearance this fish resembles 
the herring, although there are external marks 
by which the practiced eye may easily distin- 
guish them. The head of the bug-fish is more 
rounded than that of the herring, and its back 
and sides marked with irregular bars of a dark 
lead color, but its characteristic peculiarity is 
only discovered on opening the mouth, in which 
it carries a sort of parasitical bug. This singu- 
lar animal belongs to the aquatic crustacea, bear- 
ing some resemblance to the shrimp or common 
crayfish, but not enough to be confounded with 
either, even by a casual observer. It is nearly 
colorless, and semi-transparent, like the fish 
found in subterranean waters which have never 
been exposed to light. This bug, however, has 
eyes which are black and prominent, and six 
legs on a side, each terminating in a single sharp 
hook, by which it retains its place in the fish’s 
mouth. When drawn from its native element 
the bug-fish dies very soon, and is usually found 
with its mouth closed so tight that it requires a 
knife to force itopen. The size of the occupant 
is proportioned to its domicil, and this fact alone 
proves conclusively that it is not an accidental 
or temporary tenant, but a permanent dweller 
in the fish’s mouth. It is often found alive 
some time after the death of its carrier, and 


shows signs of life twenty-four hours after its 


removal from the fish. It makes no attempt at 
progressive motion either in the water or on 
land, but simply moves its legs and tail as if it 
had never been accustomed to a separate exist- 
ence. The fishermen relate a number of curious 





stories about the bug-fish and its parasite, but 
as no opportunity offered to substantiate them 
by actual experiment, the author forbears to re- 
peat them. 

Mr. Crayon has taken the pains thus particu- 
larly to describe to us this queer fish, in the be- 
lief that naturalists have heretofore overlooked 
it. If this should prove to be the case, our tray- 
eler claims the honor of having added a scrap 
to ichthyological knowledge, and takes advant- 
age of the privilege usually accorded, by naming 
the fish the. Harengus Porte Crayonensis. 

A first-class fishery employs from sixty to 
eighty persons, all negroes except the mana- 
gers. These are for the most part free negroes, 
who live about in Chowan and the adjoining 
counties, and who, as the season approaches, 
gather in to the finny harvest as to an annual 
festival. 

Although they depend almost entirely upon 
this employment for a livelihood, it is doubtful 
whether they could be induced to undergo the 
tremendous labor it involves, were they not pas- 
sionately fond of the sport and excitement. If 
generally inferior in appearance to the sleek, 
well-fed slaves of the neighboring gentry, there 
are not wanting some fine-looking specimens 
among them, both male and female. 

For instance, there is Betsy Sweat, herring- 
header at the Belvidere, who might serve some 
sentimentalist as the heroine of aromance. In 
her person lithe and graceful as a black panther, 
an expressive eye, a mouth indicating refinement 
and vigorous character uncommon in her race, 
and whether with keen-edged knife and admir- 
able skill she whipped the heads off the sil- 
very herrings, or with flaming torch in hand she 
rushed up the bank and stood waving it over the 
busy beach, she did every thing with an air that 















BETSY SWEAT. 


reminded one of the great tragedienne Rachel. 
What though Betsy was an abominable slat- 
tern, smoked a short-stemmed pipe almost in- 
cessantly, and would drink numerous consec- 
utive jiggers of raw whisky without winking ? 
The true romancer seizes the great and salient 
points of character, overlooking trivial defects, 
or noting them only as eccentricities of genius. 
It is said that Guido Reni could take a vulgar 
porter at the street corner, and from him draw 
a magnificent head; so may the skillful writer, 
by the power of imagination, make heroes and 
heroines of big negroes and beggars’ brats. The 
world admires and weeps, but unfortunately the 
real blackamoor remains unwashed, and the poor 
child’s head uncombed, as before. 

We might now take a walk through the ex- 
tensive cooperage and packing-rooms, but these 
subjects are too practical and smell rather fishy 
for the journal of a picturesque and sentimental 
tourist; we must, therefore, look out for more 
congenial subjects. Ah! here is something 
that promises better: a train of Gates County 
buggies, conducted by natives from the interior, 
come to buy fish. 

The buggy, so called probably in derision, 
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is a cart covered with a white 
cotton awning, drawn by a bony, 
barefooted horse with one eye. 
This is not a Cyclopean monster, 
as one versed in the classics might 
imagine, for the eye is not located 
in the middle of the forehead, but 
on one side, and the animal, on 
an average, is rather below the 
medium size. Nor were we able 
to ascertain whether Gates Coun- 
ty furnished a one-eyed breed of 
horses, for our visitors from the 
interior are not communicative, 
their silence being apparently the 
result of diffidence. But they 
are acute observers, and sharp as 
a mowing-scythe at a bargain. 

‘«That chap with the sorrel head 
would make a rare sketch.” 

** Neighbor,” said the mana- 
ger, ‘‘ if you will sit for your por- 
trait to this gentleman I'll make 
you a present of that fine string 
of rock-fish.” 

The native paused and looked 
at Crayon, who was busy pointing 
his pencils. 

**T don't see,” said he, tartly, 
‘*that I am any uglier than the 
rest of 'em.” 

‘*Certainly not, my friend,” 
said Crayon, ‘‘you misapprehend 
my motive entirely. I merely 
desired your portrait as a remem- 
brance, or rather a specimen—or 
a—” Here our artist closed up, 
and the manager snickered out- 
right. 

‘*T’ll tell you what, Mister, you 
| needn’t think to make a fool of me; if you'll 

jest take a lookin’ glass, and picter off what you 
| see in it, you'll have a very good specimen of a 
| bar.” 

‘‘But, neighbor, don’t go off at half-cock ; 
here’s another superb rock I'll add to the bunch.” 

The indignant countryman hesitated, and 
weighed the fish in his hand. ‘‘ Well, you may 
take me if you can catch me while I’m bobbin’ 
around, but I can’t stop for you.” 

Having spent several days at the Belvidere, a 
hospitable invitation induced our traveler to 
move his quarters to the Montpelier Mansion, 
and his sketching operations to the fishing- 
ground belonging to that estate. The Mont- 
pelier beach is only about a mile distant from 
the Belvidere, and has the advantage over all 
others which he visited of being beautifully 
shaded by a growth of lofty trees. 

Henry Hoffler, the master-fisherman at Mont- 
pelier, is a model of his class, and a characte: 
not to be passed over without a proper notice. 
In physiognomy and manner he reminds one of 
a *‘ jimber-jawed” bull-dog—one of those fellows 
who never let go. With an indomitable perse- 
verance and sturdy honesty invaluable in an ex- 
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ecutive officer, he is a shrewd, 
skillful, and experienced officer 
in his vocation. 

No one knows better than he 
how to interpret the signs sten- 
ographed on sky and water, or 
can more certainly foretell, 
from wind and weather, the 
probable results of a haul; no 
one readier than he to face an 
unpropitious gale, or who can 
more skillfully bring a seine to 
land through a roaring surf. 

Like all strong characters, 
Hofiler has his instinctive aver- 
sions, which have been indulged 
in until they have acquired, 
perhaps, an undue prominence. 
Loungers about the fishery he 
regards with inexpressible con- 
tempt, and endeavors to express 
it by calling them ‘‘ Arabs”—a 
term of opprobrium not very - 
clear in its meaning. His ha- 
tred of eels is an exaggerated 
sentiment, entirely dispropor- 
tioned to the importance of its 
unfortunate objects. He carries 
acane for the express purpose 
of killing them, and no sooner 
are the duties of landing a haul 
attended to than he gives way to 
his feelings, and falls to thrash- 
ing them, right and left, with- 
out mercy, swearing against them with the only | in alternate squeaks and grunts—soprano and 
oath or exclamation he ever makes use of, ‘‘ My | basso by turns. Round a corner one might mis- 
blessed! I wish the seed of ’em was destroyed.” | take him for two men. Like William of Delo- 
Hoffler talks but little, and what he says is to| raine, 
the point ; doubly impressive by being delivered | “Though rnde, and scant of courtesy,” 

there is a strong undercurrent 
of good feeling in the old fish- 
erman’s character, and a kind- 
ly twinkle in his eye, that fully 
make amends for the rugged 
surface. 

As our hero approached the 
beach, this redoubtable person- 
age advanced to meet him, and 
giving his hand an agonizing 
grip, thus saluted him: 

‘*Good-mornin’; make your- 
self at home; look about.” 

‘“‘Thank you,” replied Cray- 
on. ‘I perceive you have just 
landed your nets, and have had 
a good haul.” 

Hoffler made no reply, but 
looked in his face for a moment, 
and then ran off to head an eel 

— that was about escaping into 
- the water. Jimmy, the cooper, 
who had laid down his adze to 
stare at the new-comer, now 
hurried out of the shed. 

‘‘Hoffler, I say—easy in 

time—Hoffler, I've often heard 


A NATIVE. 
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you talk about Arabs, but that’s one of ‘em, 
sure enough.” 

“My blessed!” said Hoffler, “did you hear 
him? Whar did he come from? The man 
don’t know a net from a seine.” 

The seven or eight days that followed passed 
pleasantly enough at the fishery. ‘There was, 
indeed, a sufficiency of the exciting and the pic- 
turesque to have interested both sportsman and 
artist for a much longertime. The visitor soon be- 
gins to feel a personal interest in the game. The 
hopes, the fears, the successes and disappoint- 
ments of the fishery become his own. When the 
seine is out of sight upon the Sound he may 
sleep, sketch, or shoot gulls at pleasure; but when 
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the back fins of the prey are seen playing about 
within the narrowing circle, he must needs 
throw down gun or pencil, and rush to the land 
ing. When it happens that the seine is torn by 
the passage of a vessel, and the fish escape, he 


joins heartily in anathematizing the scoundrelly 


captain whose inconsiderate keel has wrought 
the damage, and concurs with facility in the gen- 
eral opinion that but for the break this would 
have been the greatest haul on record. 

There is, too, sufficient variety in the inci- 
dents of each day to prevent the interest from 
flagging. Sometimes it happens that such im- 
mense shoals of fish are inclosed that the great 


| seine can not be landed at once, and it becomes 
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necessary to cast smaller nets within the large 
one, to bring them ashore in detail. Sometimes 
they bring in sturgeon or rock-fish so large that 
there is reason to fear they may break the net 
in their struggles. Then negroes are sent in 
armed with spears and long-handed hooks to 
kill them and bring them to land singly. The 
most diverting incidents attend this part of the 
sport. The wary black wades into the water 
up to his waist, and, watching his opportunity, 
strikes the hook into the back of a stout stur- 
geon. The fish darts off, Cuffee holds on, and 
a struggle commences for life on one side and 
fame on the other. The fish leaps and floun- 
ders, the black pants and pulls. The spectators 
applaud one party or the other according to 
their sympathies, rending the air with shouts 
and laughter. The sturgeon makes a desperate 
plunge and jerks the pole out of Cuffee’s hands— 
overwhelmed with reproaches, he splashes along 
in pursuit, and at length recovers his hold, but 
as he grasps it, loses his balance and disap- 
pears under the water. 


still hanging on to the hook. 


Presently he reappears, | 
Two or three fel- | 


lows rush in to his assistance, but the genera] 
| voice cries, ‘* Stand back! fair play!” By this 
time the negro’s blood is up, and disdaining 
the advantage of a weapon, he leaps upon the 
sturgeon’s back, unmindful of his rough saddle. 
The furious and bewildered fish darts away and 
lands himself and rider upon the sandy shore. 
Cuffee springs to his feet, and seizing his an- 
tagonist as Hercules hugged Anteus, bears him 
out of reach of his native element and slams him 
triumphantly upon the ground. 

“Aha! got you now, you mizzible long- 
winded cuss!” 

The grinning victor is applauded, and re- 
ceives an extra dram as his reward. 

Without noticing Hoffler’s especial enemies, 
the Arabs, the society on the beach is varied 
daily by the arrival of legitimate and character- 
istic visitors. There is the Yankee sea-captain, 
whose vessel rides in the offing, a shrewd, enter- 
taining fellow, who can tell quaint stories of 
sea-faring life, and quiz the provincials, who 
come down with their buggies to get a thousand 
herring and a few dozen pearch or so. 





AUNT BOSE 








Then there comes old Aunt Rose, with a! 


basket on her arm, to be filled with cat-fish or 
‘*some o’ dem red hosses,” as she styles the 
suckers. Aunt Rose is communicative enough 
considering the amount she has to communi- 
cate. You drop a dime into her basket and civ- 
illy inquire her age. 


‘*Lord bless you, honey, how does I know? | 


I was borned over on toder side of de Sound— 
white folks over dar knows. Lemme see, when | 
ole miss’s mother was married I was den a right | 
smart gal—dat makes me a risin’ o’ sixty, or 
seventy, or maybe bout a hundred—any way, 
white folks over de Sound knows.” 


When more exciting entertainment was want- | 


ing, one could help old Hoffler to kill eels—not 
in his absurd way by beating them with a blud- 


geon, but more considerately by sticking a knife 


through their tails, making a groove in the sand, 


and laying them in it on their backs, or drop- | 


ping them alive into a barrel of pickle. 
‘*Mr. Crayon, Mr. Crayon! could you have 
so far forgotten personal dignity and the com- 
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MONTPELIER BEACH. 


If, at length, the sports on the beach yrow 
stale from custom, the sojourner may find some- 
thing to interest him in the adjoining country. 
Bordering on the Sound and around Edenton 
are many handsome residences and well-im- 
proved estates, whose names, Belvidere, Mont- 
| pelier, Mulberry Hill, etc., in a country almost 
as level as the surface of the water, exhibit the 
| disposition of the human mind to cherish pleas- 
;} ant illusions in the midst of adverse circum- 
stances. 

Here, on an April day, drinking in the per- 
fumed air, the earth around him just bursting 
into luxuriant bloom, making the simple con- 
sciousness of existence a soul-filling delight, the 
| stranger first begins to realize his ideal of South- 
ern life—a life that for the Northern world ex- 
ists only in books and dreams. But to complete 
| our picture in a more satisfactory manner, let 
us dwell upon it a little longer—lIet us live 
through a day together. 

Imagine yourself a guest in one of those hos- 
pitable mansions. Shall we begin the day at 


br a 





mon sentiments of humanity? This comes of | sunrise? If so, then you must imagine your- 
a man traveling off by himself without the ele- ' self i in bed, the sun bidding you good-morning 
vating and civilizing companionship of the soft- through a screen of honey- suckles or rose bush- 
er sex.” es; you lie half conscious of existence, recall- 

Porte Crayon looked at us fixedly for some ing a night of moonlight, mocking-birds, and 
moments. pleasant dreams. Presently, with noiseless step, 

‘“‘T do think,” he at length replied, “‘ that if | a servant glides into your room, and you hear 
entirely deprived of the society of women, men the fresh water gushing into your pitcher, sug- 
would in a short time relapse into barbarism; gesting thoughts of Moorish fountains, and then 
but I also think your sentimentality about the you catch a glimpse of the retreating shadow 
eels extremely ridiculous.” carrying off your boots. Again you relapse into 
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dreams. How long it matters not; but the, 
blissful trance is at length broken by a soft | 
yoice—* Breakfast is ready, Sir.” The idea} 
of breakfast is a stimulant, and you start up. 
A fresh-washed, bright-eyed boy of five years 
old stands beside you, joyful messenger, hope- 
ful scion of a gentle race, practicing the sweet 
courtesies of sccial life ere his tongue has lost 
the lisp of infancy. ‘* Thank you, little mas- 
ter; I'll be there anon.” 

Now you may make your toilet without more 
circumlocution. After coffee and hot cakes, 
seasoned with broiled shad, ham and eggs, or 
any other delicacy of the season that may have 
been incidentally alluded to on the preceding 
evening, you are ready to begin the day. A 
visit to some of the neighboring fisheries is sug- 
gested. It promises nothing new, but the trip 
itself will be agreeable. The visit is consider- 
ately determined upon. Then shall we go by 
land or water? The buggy stands at the gate, So we go down the Sound some eigchit or ten 
and the boat is anchored off the beach. The | miles, far enough to have a good run back before 
roads are smooth, and the trotter paws the|thewind. But it would not be neighborly to re- 
ground impatiently. The breeze is freshening | turn without calling in to pay our respects and 
over the Sound, and the yacht will carry us gal- | to inquire after the success of our friends. So 
lantly. | we run in to a landing, are warmly welcomed, 

‘Let them put up the trotter. Ned! get the | of course, invited up to the office, where we take 
boat ready.” some refreshment, also, of course. [N.B. The 

A stout sailor-looking black draws up the | water in flat countries is considered unwhole- 
craft and rigs the mast in atrice. ‘‘ Push off, | some for strangers, and is not highly esteemed 
good-by!” and away we dart, like a white gull, | by the natives themselves.] Then, in a cheerful, 
into the middle of the Sound. Our vessel moves | friendly way, we begin to compare our fishing 
like a race-horse, tacking in and out, with a | experiences. How many shad and how many 
spanking breeze on her quarter. Sometimes | herring we've averaged ; what they are doing at 
leaving the fisheries on the northern shore al- | Benbury’s; what hauls Cheshire has made, and 
most out of sight, then bearing down upon them | how WwW ood i is getting on. A week’s visit is suf- 
so near that you might hail the foreman to ask, | | ficient to make one feel himself a full partner 

** What luck ?” in any of the fisheries, and the visitor always 
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speaks of our beach and our 
hauls. Now it is time to go. 

“But, gentlemen, you must 
positively stay to dinner. We 
can offer you no great tempta- 
tion; only a fisherman’s fare, 
the best we have, and a hearty 
welcome.” 

That might tempt a prince; 
but we've arranged to dine at 
home, and so we take leave, and 
are presently driving before the 
wind at the rate of two-forty, or 
thereabout—we can’t be very 
exact, as we have no thermome- 
ter. After dinner we may drive 
to Edenton or not as we feel 
disposed. For my part I prefer 
lounging about the shore, taking 
a siesta, perhaps, under an ar- 
bor of wild vines. 

Gorgeous in purple and gold 
the sun sinks beneath the dis- 
tant horizon. The breeze has 
lulled, and the calm water re- 
flects the violet-tinted sky like 
a vast mirror. With a wild and pleasing melo- 


dy the songs of the distant fishermen break the 
stillness of the evening, and the eye may now 
trace the whole circuit of the seine, dotted for 
a mile or more on the glassy surface of the 
Sound. 

But mark that dead cedar, half clothed in a 


gauzy robe of vines; how entreatingly it seems 
to stretch its skeleton arms over something at 
its foot, like hopeless, half-frantic Niobe, shield- 
ing the last of her children. Here, indeed, is a 
little grass-grown space, respected by the plow- 
man, and two old tombs almost hidden by the 
overhanging vines. Push these away, and there 
is still light enough to enable us to read the 
quaint inscriptions, 


HERE LYES INTERRED Y® BODY OF 
HENDERSON WALKER, ESQ‘., PRESIDENT OF 
Ye COUNCIL AND COMMANDER IN CHEIF OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, DURING WHOSE 
ADMINISTRATION Y@ PROVINCE INJOYED 
THAT TRANQUILITY WHICH I8 TO BE WISHED 
IT MAY NEVER WANT. HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
APRIL ve léru, 1704, acGEp 44 YEARS. 


ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THIS TOMB LIES THE BODY 
OF GEORGE LILLINGTON, SON OF MAJOR 
ALEXANDER LILLINGTON, WHO pEcd, IN ye 15 YEAR OF 
HIS AGE, ANNO 1706. 


HERE LYES THE BODY OF 
ANNE MOSELY, 
WIFE OF EDWARD MOSELY, EsQ., 
SHE WAS DAUGHTER OF MAJOR 
ALEXANDER LILLINGTON, ESQ., AND THE 
WIDOW OF THE . HENDERSON WALKER, 
ESQ., LATE PRESIDENT OF HIS MAJESTY'S 
COUNCIL OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
SHE DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
NOVEMBER 18, ANNO DON’. 1732, 
acep 55 rears & 5 montus. 


The tombs are situated on a point of land, 
not far from the water, and sufficiently elevated 
above it to command an extensive prospect in 
every directiou. Altogether, we have seldom 
seen a more romantic spot for a burial-place. 

Vor. XIV.—No. 82.—F F 
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GOVERNOR WALKER'S TOMB. 


The unpretending tablets are still in good pres- 
ervation, having been treated leniently by time, 
and bearing no marks from the hand of that 
wanton desecrator, man. Are our brethren of 
North Carolina more elevated in moral civiliza- 
tion than their neighbors, or have the voiceless 
prayers of the old cedar prevailed ? 

By a singular coincidence we happened here 
on the 14th of April, the anniversary of the 
Governor’s death. A hundred and fifty-two 
years had elapsed since he had made his honored 
exit from the stage of life. Here was sugges- 
tion enough for thought, but a man’s reflections 
while sitting on a tomb-stone will scarcely be ap- 
preciated by one lounging on a cut-velvet sofa, 
so we will discreetly pass them over. Nathless 
we tarried there until the chill moon marked our 
shadow upon the trunk of the blasted cedar, 
and the mocking-bird, whose nest was in the 
old grape-vine, began his evening song. 

But in these listless wanderings we must not 
overlook our central point, the old historic town 
of Edenton. This place was established in the 
year1716,and was originally called QueenAnne’s 
Creek, which name was afterward changed to 
Edenton, in compliment to Charles Eden, the 
royal governor of the province, appointed in 
1720. The early records of the courts are said 
to contain matter of great historic interest, but 
these are now at Raleigh, the capital of the 
State. Porte Crayon told us privately that he 
was glad of it, and also intimated that he infi- 
nitely preferred fresh shad to musty records. 
This, from a pretender to scholarship, is an au- 
dacious admission ; but the good-natured pub- 
lic will, perhaps, excuse him. 

We will, however, on our own responsibili- 
ty, venture to quote two suggestive items from 
Wheeler’s History : 


“From an old custom-house book, now in possession of, 
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J. M. Jones, Esq., of Edenton, it appears that in July, 
1768, the ship Amelia cleared hence, with an assorted car- 
go, among which were three bags of cotton.” 

** By some strange freak of circumstance, many years 
ago, there was found at Gibraltar a beautiful picture, 
done in a skillful style, enameled on glass, ‘ A Meeting of 


the Ladies of Edenton Destroying the Tea, when Taxed | 


by the English Parliament." This picture was procured 
by some of the officers of our navy, and was sent to Eden- 
ton, where I saw it, in 1830." 


It is to be regretted that Porte Crayon did not 
get a sight of this painting, that the world might 
have heard more of it, and that the patriotism 
of the ladies of Edenton might have been blaz- 
oned beside that of the men of Boston, which 
has figured in so many bad wood-cuts. 

The modern Edenton is a pleasant little place, 
of some fifteen hundred inhabitants, who seem 
to take the world very philosophically. It con- 
tains a number of neat, old-fashioned residen- 
ces, and several of more recent construction, 
that would figure handsomely in the environs 
of New York. 

The court-house green, sloping down to the 


water’s edge, and shaded with fine old trees, is | 


one of the chief attractions of the village. The 


ivy-mantled church, St. Paul’s, was built about | 
1725, and is evidently the pet of the place. The 
handsomely improved cemetery around it gives 
ample evidence of the wealth and cultivated 
taste of the community. 

‘*To speak further,” says Mr. Crayon, ‘‘ of 
those matters which were especially pleasing to 
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| me—the quiet streets and deserted wharves— 
might be deemed superfluous by those who 
think a town without commerce is dead and 
half dishonored. But to one thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the haste and hubbub of large cit- 
ies, there is an air of blest repose, of good-hu- 
mored languor hanging about these old towns 
that is positively enchanting.” But, like the 
| voyager on the stream of life, we are not per- 
| mitted long to linger on the green spots where 
pleasant flowers bloom. We can but cull a bo- 
| quet in passing, enjoy its evanescent bloom, re- 
| tain a few dried and colorless impressions in the 
leaves of a book, and hasten on our way, hap- 
py if the interval is short between the fading 
twilight of regret and the fresh dawn of expec- 
tation. 

Porte Crayon had his knapsack packed and 
buckled down, but as the steamer which was to 
convey him to Plymouth was not expected un- 
til late in the afternoon, he determined to take 
| @ parting look at the fisheries, to shake honest 
Moffler by the hand, and once more bid adieu 
to his kind and hospitable entertainers. 

‘* Hoffler!” said Jimmy, the cooper, ‘ easy 
in time: I’ve found it out. That’s none of your 
Arabs ; that’s the author of Harper’s Maga- 
zine !” 

‘* Don’t tell me, Jimmy; Boss said he was a 
man of mark—had traveled ; but, my blessed, 
he don’t know a net from a seine!” 
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AM an Albany Knickerbocker—a Dutchman | 


of purest Belgic blood—and I justly claim to 
be heard, as the last as well as the most loyal of 
the fading cocked-hat generation, who mourn 
over the barbarisms of despotic Fashion and the 
hot haste of sociery in these degenerate days, 
when steam and iron have usurped the power of 
honest breath and muscle, and the lightning has 
become the obedient chariot of thought. 

Albany, the Beverwyck, the Willemstadt, the 
Fort Orange of Colonial times—the oldest city 
in the United States except St. Augustine—has 
a claim to the reverence not only of every true- 
hearted Dutchman who loves his pipe, his krout, 
and his freedom, but of the universal Yankee na- 
tion, which has no geographical limit this side 
of Saturn’s rings. 

Standing still, as a Dutchman ought, I have 
become a second Columbus, for I have discover- 
ed a New World indeed in the changes wrought 
around me during the last fifty years. Iama 
bachelor of eighty, erect as a liberty-pole, and I 
thank Heaven fervently that I have neither sons 
nor daughters to mortify me with the absurdities 
of this absurd hour in our social retrogression, as 
I call what zealots name progress. My hair is 
like the snow or the hoar-frost, and no longer 


Well do I remember the great innovation when 
cocked hats and long bodices were doomed. It 


| was after the French Revolution had given free 


reign to extravagant fancies in politics, religion, 
and social life that the mighty overturn in the 
world of fashion commenced, and the costumes 


| in which our fathers fought and our mothers suf- 


fered for freedom, were banished from our best 
society to give place to the mongrel modes of 


| French fanatics and servile English imitators. 





needs the aromatic powder of the good old time. 
So far, good; but when I look at the dear old | 
three-cornered hat upon the peg in my chamber, 

how I doubly loathe the glistening stove-pipe I | 
am compelled to wear upon my head in winter | 
and in summer, in deference to the god of the tai- 
lorand the milliner. And whenI contemplate my 
velvet small-clothes, with the bright silver knee- 
buckles, or even the Wellington boots and grace- 
ful tassels of a later day, how I sigh for the res- 
toration of the elegant breeches and the aboli- 





tion of the dangling pantaloon! 


The phenomenon appeared even in the staid 
Dutch city of Albany, where French politics 
could find no rest for the sole of its foot. I was 
then a gay young man, and had been accus- 
tomed to adore the ladies (as I do yet) in ample 
skirts, waists showing Hogarth’s line of beauty, 
flowing sleeves, and faultless head-dresses, albe- 
it their hair was sometimes thick with pomade 
or frizzledintoa bush. As suddenly as the burst- 
ing of a balloon did the ladies’ dresses seem to 
collapse from the longitudinal display of our own 
time to the economical dimensions of a white 
covering for a bean-pole. The bodice disap- 
peared, the cincture went up directly under the 
arms, and the immense Mademoiselle Parpluies 
became nobodies, and might sing, 
** Shepherds, I have lost my waist, 
Have you seen my body ? 
Sacrificed to modern taste, 
I'm quite a hoddy-doddy. 
Never shall I see it more, 
Till common sense, returning, 
My body to my legs restore, 
Then I shall cease from mourning.” 

Nor were the fair creatures solitary sufferers 
Cocked hats, powdered hair, elegant wigs, ex- 
quisite queues, and even the breeches of the gen- 
tlemen were proscribed, and at last were com- 
pelled to succumb toward the close of the centu- 
ry. The hat assumed all sorts of shapes, but 
the prevailing absurdity was a very small crown 
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and a very wide brim turned up at the sides. Ire- 
member turning out of State Street into Market 
Street one morning in September, walking arm- 
in-arm with my old friend General Tenbroeck, 
then mayor of the city, when a young married 
couple belonging to one of our most aristocratic 
families, who had lately returned from their 
wedding tour in Europe, appeared just in front 
of Myndert Van Schaick’s elegant three story 
mansion, displaying the new fashions to the full- 
est extent ; indeed that couple were the pioneers 
of the innovation in Albany. The husband's 
hat was of orthodox dimensions. His coat, with 
narrow skirts, fitted closely, and so did his pan- 
taloons, while his legs were encased in enormous 
Hessian boots. His cravat was full and high, 
and in his bosom’ was a magnificent linen frill. 
The lady had ‘‘ lost her waist,” and her dress— 
something like a petticoat tied round her neck, 
with her arms put through the pocket-holes—was 
a rich lilac color. Upon her head was a small 
hat,not unlike her husband’s in form, over which 
was piled in profusion ¢ great bunch of wheat- 
ears, the wearing of straw having then become 
the rage abroad. Well did the epilogue satir- 
ize this fashion : 
* What a fine harvest this gay season yields! 

Some female heads appear like stubble-fields. 

Who now of threatened famine dare complain, 

When every female forehead teems with grain? 

See how the wheat-sheaves nod amid the plumes! 

Our barns are now transferred to drawing-rooms ; 

While husbands who delight in active lives, 

To fill their granaries may thrash their wives !" 

I remember seeing a fine caricature by Gill- 

ray at about that time, representing John Bull 


| 








in the act of being dressed in the large-appear- 
ing but really tight-fitting French coat of the 
day, by a Paris tailor, who exclaims, ‘‘ Aha! 
dere my friend, I fit you to de life !—dere is 
liberté !—no tight aristocratical sleeve to keep 
you from do vot you like!—aha!—begar! 
dere be only vant von leetle national cockade to 
make look quite @ la mode de Paris!” John 
stands in stiff Hessian boots, evidently very un- 
easy, and exclaims, ‘‘ Liberty! quoth’a! why 
zounds, I can’t move my arm at all, for all it 
looks so woundy big! Ah! damn your French 
& la mode, they give a man the same liberty as 
if he was in the stocks! Give me my old coat 
again, say I, if it is a little out at the elbows!” 
And so felt our bride and groom very soon, for 
the people stared, and the boys giggled, and the 
dogs barked at them as they passed by. Yet 
they had planted the infection in the goodly 
city of my birth; and from the hour of their 
advent the doom of the cocked hat, at least, 
was pronounced. Long and faithfully I de- 
fended the cherished ornaments of my young 
manhood, but my queue daily dwindled, my 
velvet breeches elongated and turned into 
broadcloth or nankeen, my chapeau rounded 
and loomed up, and after ten long years of 
fruitless opposition, and when all my compeers 
were vanquished by the tyrant, I yielded. Ever 
since I have followed loyally in the train of the 
conqueror. Vive la bagatelle! 

Nor was it upon personal adornment alone that 
change, iconoclastic change, then commenced 


| its work. There seemed to be a spirit of unrest 


abroad early in the present century, and a won- 
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derful impulse, for weal or woe, was given to 
commerce and social life in Albany, which has 
since swept away almost every vestige of its 
external appearance and domestic simplicity, so 
familiar to me in the days of my young man- 
hood. Albany to-day, with its almost sixty 
thousand inhabitants, and its twenty millions 
of dollars worth of real and personal property, 
and Albany of fifty years ago, with its seven 
thousand people and its fifteen hundred 
houses, are as unlike as a rural village and a 
metropolitan city. 
All my life I have been fond of the arts of 3 

design. Even now, when my eyes are becom- 


ing somewhat dim, and my fingers are less sup- @ 


ple than they were a score of years ago, I de- 
light in using the pencil in delineating objects 
of interest, thusimpressing their images indeli- 
bly upon my own memory, and preserving them 
for the benefit of posterity. My full portfolios 
attest this taste and industry; and now, when 
the storms are abroad, or the hot sun smites, I _ 
amuse myself, hour after hour, in my snug little 
library, within a quiet mansion near the Capitol, 
in looking over these pictorial records, and recall- 
ing, by association, the scenes and incidents, the | 
men afd things, of other days. Come, take | 
my ar4, dear reader, and go with me to my | 
study, and I will show you some sketches of 
streets and buildings in Albany as they appeared 
fifty years ago. This way, if you please. Be | 
careful of your footsteps on these winding stairs. 
Sit down in this arm-chair with green velvet 
cushion. Here are slippers and a cricket, and | 
on this quartette-table we will lay the portfolio. 
Like the exhibitor of a panorama, I will give an 
explanatory lecture as we proceed. Let us take 
the drawings up in numeral order. 

No. II. (opposite) is a view of State Street in 
1805. We are supposed to be standing near the | 





ill. —ST. PETER'S CHURCH. 


fleeced strangers unmercifully ; and he has re- 
corded his opinion that if a Jew, who can gen- 
erally get along pretty well in the world, should 
settle among them, ‘‘ he would be ruined.” In 
my good old cocked-hat times they were differ- 
ent, but I will not vouch for them in these de- 
generate days. I remember the church, witha 
tower which my father told me was built in 
1750. The next year, a fine bell—the same 
that now calls the worshipers to St. Peter’s— 
was cast in England, and sent over and hung in 
the tower. The road, since my recollection, 
passed up the hill on the south side of the 
church and fort, and in the rear of the latter it 
passed over Pinkster Hill, on which the State 
Capitol now stands. 

Pinkster Hill! What pleasant memories of 
my boyhood does that name bring up! That 


head of the street, in front of St. Peter’s Church, hill was famous as the gathering-place of all the 
and on the site of old Fort Frederick, a strong | colored people of the city and of the country for 
quadrangular fortification, with a bastion at | miles around, during the Pinkster festival in 
each corner, which stood upon a high hill there. May. ‘Then they received their freedom for a 
The altitude of its heavy stone walls was equal | week. They erected booths, where gingerbread, 
to that of the roof of St. Peter's at the present | cider, and apple-toddy were freely dispensed. 


day. It was built when Cornelius Schuyler 
was mayor of Albany, before the French and 
Indian war. Its northeastern bastion occupied 
the site of St. Peter’s, a portion of which is seen 
on the extreme left of the picture. We are 
looking eastward, down the then rough and ir- | 
regular, but now smooth and broad street, and 

see the old Dutch Church at the intersection of 

Broadway. Beyond the Hudson River are seen 

the hills of Greenbush, which form a portion of 

the Van Rensselaer manor. 

St. Peter’s, known in earlier times as ‘‘ The 
English Church,” stood in the middle of State 
Street, opposite Barrack (now Chapel) Street, as 
represented in the engraving No. II. It was 
built of stone, and was erected in 1715. The | 
tower was wanting when Peter Kalm, the 
Swedish naturalist, visited Albany, in 1749. 
Peter, by the way, had a very poor opinion of 
the Albanians at that time. He says they | 


On the hill they spent the days and evenings in 
sports, in dancing, and drinking, and love-mak- 
ing, to their heart’s content. I remember those 
gatherings with delight, when old King Charley, 
a darkey of charcoal blackness, dressed in his 
goid-laced scarlet coat and yellow breeches, used 
to amuse all the people with his antics. I was 
a light boy, and on one occasion Charley took 
me on his shoulders and leaped a bar more 
than five feet in height. He was so generously 
** treated” because of his feat, that he became 
gloriously drunk an hour afterward, and I led 
him home just at sunset. When I look into the 
State Capitol now when the Legislature is iA 
session, and think of Congress Hall filled with 
lobbying politicians, I sigh for the innocence of 
Pinkster Hill in the good old days of the 
Woolly Heads. 

A word more about St. Peter's, and we will 
resume the consideration of No. II. The house 
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seen on the rizht is that of Philip S. Van Rens- 
selaer, a younger brother of the Patroon, who 
was mayor of Albany from 1799 to 1814. The 
same building is seen prominently in No. IL, 
with two birds just above it. Under the chan- 
cel of the church, in a leaden coffin, are the re- 
mains of young Lord Howe, who was killed 
near Ticonderogain 1758. His friend, Captain | 
(afterward General) Philip Schuyler, conveyed 
his body to Albany and placed it in his family 
vault. Many years afterward, when it was re- 
moved to the church, the coffin was opened, and 
Lord Howe’s hair, which was short at the time 


locks, and was very beautiful. 
again to No. IT. 

The two houses next to Van Rensselaer’s be- 
longed to the brothers Webster, the early print- 
ers in Albany; and the frame building next to 
them was their office, and was familiarly known 
as ‘**The Webster Corner.” They were twin 
brothers. Charles commenced business in 1782, 
as @ newspaper publisher, and in 1784 he estab- 





lished the Albany Gazette. 


period of almost sixty years. 


of it is preserved in the State Library. The 


brothers commenced the publication of a quarto, | 
in 1788, which they called the A/bany Journal. | 


They also published books; and from that not- 
ed corner cart-loads of Noah Webster’s spelling 


books were scattered over Northern and Western | 


New York by those enterprising men. 

Next below Webster's is seen the Livingston 
House and elm-tree, and the Lydius House, oc- 
cupying opposite corners, and delineated in de- 
tail in No. V. A house with gable in front, 
just below the Lydius Corner, yet remains, and 
is occupied by the State Bank. Peirson, a to- 
bacconist, and Doctor Dixtre, a druggist, occu- 


It was afterward | 
called the Advertiser, and lived until 1845, a} 
A complete file | 





pied the next taller building. Almost in front, 
and at the steepest part of the street, is seen | 
one of the old well-curbs of the city, used before | 
the construction of the water-works which now | 
supply the inhabitants with a pure beverage. 


IV.—TUE STEVENSON HOUSE 


They are all gone now, and will be entirely for- 
gotten when another generation shall have taken 
our places. All the old travelers and tourists 
described the well water of Albany as peculiar- 
ly offensive to the taste, it being filled with in- 
sects which, on account of their size, might have 
looked down with contempt upon the infusoria, 

The old Dutch Church seen near the foot of 
the street we will consider presently. The tall 
house seen over its angle on the left belonged 
to one of the Kanes, well-known merchants 
who made a large fortune by dealings with the 


| white people and the Indians of the Mohawk 
of his death, had grown to long and flowing | 
Now let us turn | 


valley. A greater portion of their dwelling 
and store house in the valley may yet be seen 
near Canajoharie. An anecdote is related, in 
connection with the Kanes, which illustrates the 
proverbial shrewdness of the New Englanders, 
and the confiding nature of the old stock of 
Dutchmen in that region. A Yankee peddler 
was arrested for traveling on Sunday, contrary 
to law, and was taken before a Dutch justice, 
The peddler pleaded the urgency of his business. 
At first the Dutchman was inexorable, but at 
length, on the payment to him of a small sum 
of money as a bribe, he agreed to furnish the 
Yankee with a written permit totravelon. The 
justice requested the peddler to write the ‘‘ pass.” 
He wrote a draft on Messrs. J. and A. Kane, for 
fifty dollars, to be paid in goods, which the un- 
suspecting Dutchman signed. The draft was 
presented and duly honored, and the Yankce 
went on his way rejoicing. A few days after- 
ward the Dutchman was called upon to pay the 
amount of the draft. The whole thing was a 
mystery to the Belgic magistrate, and it was a 
long time before he could comprehend it. All 
at once light broke in, and the victim exclaimed 
vehemently, in bad English, ‘‘ Eh, yah! I un- 
derstands it now. ‘Tish mine writin’, and dat 
ish de tam Yankee pass!” He paid the money, 
and resigned his office, feeling that it was safer 
to deal in corn and butter with his honest neigh- 
bors than in law with Yankee travelers. 
The house on the right of the church, in range 
with the most distant lamp-post, belonged to 
Dr. Marchion, and there the city post-office 
was kept. The perspective in the drawing in 
this street view, of this side, is so nearly on a 
straight line that the forms of the buildings in 
the lower part of State Strect can not well be 
defined. In the portion of the street opposite 
the Livingston Elm were two noble but dis- 
similar buildings: one of them was erected 
by Harman Wendell in 1716; the other was 
built by John Stevenson, and completed in 
1780. The former was in the ancient Dutch 
P style. The owner was a rich fur-trader, and 
many a traffic with the Indians were made 
within its walls. The Stevenson House was 
then a wonder in architecture, it being in a 
style quite different from any thing in Albany. 
It was purely English throughout, and it was 
known as the ‘‘ The rich man’s house.” Both 
of these buildings were demolished in 1841. 
Coming up State Street, on the south side, 
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V.—NORTH PEARL AND STATE STREETS. 


we find the spacious brick mansion of George 
Merchant, over which five birds are seen. Mr. 
Merchant was a fine scholar, and for some time 
occupied the ‘‘ Vanderheyden Palace,” on North 
Pearl Street, as an academy. There many boys, 
of Revolutionary times, learned their Greek and 
Latin under Mr. Merchant's instruction. Among 
them was my elder brother, who figured quite 
conspicuously in public affairs at the time when 
the Federal Constitution was under discussion 
throughout the country. He made a patriotic 
speech at the dinner in the great Federal Bower 
(erected on the spot where the State Capitol now 
stands), on a hot August day, in 1788, at the 
close of the great procession in honor of the ra- 
tification of the Constitution. 

The peaks and chimneys beneath the single 


| Albany in 1652, and became the pastor of the 
| Reformed Dutch Church. The materials for 
| the building were all imported from Holland— 
| bricks, tiles, iron, and wood-work. They came 
| over with the church bell and pulpit in 1657. 
When I was quite a lad I visited the house with 
| my mother, who was acquainted with the father 
of Balthazar Lydius, the last proprietor of the 
mansion. To my eyes it appeared like a palace, 
and I thought the pewter plates in a corner cup- 
board were solid silver, they glittered so. The 
partitions were made of mahogany, and the ex- 
posed beams were ornamented with carvings in 
high relief, representing the vine and fruit of 
the grape. To show the relief more perfectly, 
the beams were painted white. Balthazar was 
an eccentric old bachelor, and was the terror of 





bird are those of the old Geological Hall, which | all the boys. Strange stories, almost as dread- 
stood back of Merchant's house, and occupied | ful as those which cluster around the name of 
the site of the present Geological rooms. The | Bluebeard, were told of his fierceness on some 
building with a projecting ridge for hoisting, | occasions; and the urchins, when they saw him 
was a carpenter's shop ; and the last one seen on | in the streets, would give him the whole side- 
the right of the picture, was the chair factory | walk, for he made them think of the ogre grow]- 


of Mr. M‘Chesney, a Scotchman, who died a 
few years ago at an advanced age. He always 
had his timber sawed in front of his establish- 
ment. 

No. V. exhibits the corners of North Pearl 
and State Streets, looking up Pearl. The most 
conspicuous objects are the ancient building 
known as the Lydius House (6), with its ter- 
raced gable, and the adjoining mansion (7) of 
William Pitt Beers. The corner house was 
built expressly for a parsonage, to accommodate 
the Reverend Gideon Schaets, who arrived in 


| ing out his 
“ Fee, fo, fam, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman.” 
He was a tall, thin Dutchman, with a bullet 
| head, sprinkled with thin white hairs in his lat- 
|ter years. He was fond of his pipe and bottle, 
and gloried in celibacy until his life was in ‘‘ the 


gin for a squaw, and calling her his wife, he 
lived with her as such until his death, in 1815. 
His fine old mansion was demolished in 1832, 
| when it was believed to be the oldest brick build- 





sere and yellow leaf.” Then he gave a pint of 
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ing in the United States. The modern Apothe- 
caries’ Hall was erected upon its site. 


frame building (1) known as Webster’s Corner, 
already alluded to as their printing-office. The 
white house (2) next to it was the residence of 


Philip Livingston, one of the signers of the De- | 


claration of Independence. 


‘reets) was planted by Mr. Livingston about 
one hundred years ago. It was then merely a 
twig; and it is said that Mr, Livingston severely 
rebuked a young sailor, one morning, who was 
about to cut it down for a switch oracane. To 
the minds of us Albanians, in summer, that now 
noble tree forms a grateful monument to the 
memory of its planter. 

Looking up Pearl Street, we see a large building 
(3) with two gables in front, which was known 
as the Vanderheyden Palace, a sketch of which 
is given at the head of this article. It was 
just below Maiden Lane, on the site now occu- 
pied by the Baptist Church. It was erected by 
Johannes Beekman, one of the old burghers of 
Albany, in 1725. The bricks and some of the 
other materials were imported from Holland, 
and it was one of the finest specimens of Dutch 
architecture in this country. The Beekman 


fanzily occupied it until a short time previous 
to the Revolution, when the proprietor had been 
dead more than a dozen years, and his daugh- 
ters were all married. Jacob Vanderheyden 
purchased it in 1778, but it continued to be used 


as an academy by Mr. Merchant and others un- 
til the great fire in 1797, after which Mr. Van- 
derheyden, whose dwelling had been consumed, 





made this his residence. There he lived in the 


| style of the old Dutch aristocracy, until his 
On the opposite side of the street is seen the 


death in 1820. His family left it soon after- 


| ward, and from that time it was used by a va- 


riety of people for miscellaneous purposes unti! 
its demolition in 1833. This old mansion fig- 
ures in Washington Irving's story of Dolph 


The elm-tree (yet | | Hey liger, in ‘* Bracebridge Hall,” as the resi- 
standing on the corner of Pearl and State | dence of Heer Antony Vanderheyden. 


The 
iron vane, in the form of a horse at full speed, 
now occupies the peak of the southern gable of 
Sunnyside, the delightful residence of Mr. Irving 
on the Hudson River. That gable is almost a 
fac-simile of the one of Vanderheyden Palace, 
over which the vane turned for more than a 
century. 

A little beyond the Palace is seen the home- 
stead of the Pruyn family, a stately Dutcl: 
house (4), with terraced gable fronting the 
street. Dr. Samuel Woodruff, an old and em- 
inent physician, owned the next (5) more mod- 
ern residence, on the corner of Maiden Lane 
and Pearl Street. Adorned with yellow paint, 
it made a conspicuous and favorable appearance 
among the dingy Dutch houses of that quarter 
—the brick gables of an earlier date. 

No. VI. presents a continuation of Pearl 
Street, from Maiden Lane northward. The 
Woodruff House (1) is first seen, and the small- 


| er building (2) next to it was Dr. Woodruff’s 


office. At that time dentistry, as a distinct 
profession, was not practiced in Albany. Phy- 


| sicians usually connected it with their own. I 
| well remember when I went tremblingly up 


those steps, sat in the Doctor’s leather-cush- 
ioned chair, and thought my neck was broken 
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when the huge turnkey drew an aching molar 
from my jaw for the first time. Next to the 


Doctor’s office was a stately Dutch building (3) | 


erected by Mr. William Eights, of the city of 


New York. 
compelled to leave the city when the British 
took possession of it, in the autumn of 1776. 
He erected this mansion soon afterward, and re- 
sided there for some time. The frame building 
adjoining was long occupied by ‘‘ Bob Thomp- 
son,” as he was familiarly called, who was quite 
celebrated as a pastry-cook. He used to serve 


Being a Whig, Mr. Eights was | 


9) the edifice of the Albany Female Academy 
now stands. That institution was founded in 
1814, under the title of the Union School. The 
Academy was incorporated in 1821, and its first 
president was the late Chancellor Kent. The 
present building was erected in 1834. 

No. VII. is a continuation of No. VI., showing 
a portion of North Pearl Street. This section 
will appear familiar to some of my Albany 
friends who were boys fifty years ago, for they 
will recognize in 15 the little district school- 
house and its surroundings, where they went to 


parties at the houses of the Albany gentry, half | get whipped, and to be seated upon a hard high 


a century ago, 
gable (6), was the dwelling of Widow Sturtevant, 
in the immediate rear of which is seen the pres- 
ent church edifice, over the congregation of 
which the Rev. Dr. Sprague is pastor. This is 
much more modern than the other buildings, 
and is introduced, in outline, to show to the 
eyes of the present generation their relative po- 
sition. 

The tall yellow building (7) next to Widow 
Sturtevant’s was then occupied by Dr. C. C. 
Yates; and its quite fanciful companion of the 
same color was the residence of Brewer, the re- 
nowned sexton and bell-ringer of the old Dutch 
Church, of whom I shall speak presently. The 
next building (9) was painted a lead color. It 
was the famous Uranian Hall, then the great 
school of Albany. It was erected by the Soci- 
ety of Mechanics, whose children were educated 
there. The school was supported partly by the 
funds of the Society, and for a long time it was 
the best institution of the kind in the city. On 


The next house, with terraced | bench six or seven hours each day. 





the site of these two last-named buildings (8 and | 


The first 
house in this sketch (10) was the dwelling of 
Mr. William M‘Clellan, an eminent Scotch phy- 
sician. In the next (11) broad and spacious 
house dwelt the very distinguished John B. Ro- 
meyn, D.D., of the Presbyterian Church. Doc- 
tor Romeyn was quite remarkable for his obesi- 
ty. An anecdote connected with him is related, 
which exhibits the often lurking humor of the 
grave and taciturn Indian. One very hot day 
in July, during the administration of Governor 
Jay, the Doctor was present just at the conclu- 
sion of a council with Mohawk and Oneida In- 
dians, at Schenectada. The Indians have a 
custom of adopting white people of eminence 
into their tribes, and giving them significant 
names, and the honorary title of chief. At the 
Doctor’s urgent solicitation he was adopted by 
the Oneidas. ‘The day was excessively sultry, 
and he sat there perspiring at every pore. When 
the ceremony was ended, he inquired what was 
his new name. With great gravity the old 
Sachem gave it in the Iroquois language, while 
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not a muscle of the face of his dusky compan- | of Pearl Street, from Fox (now Canal) Street 


ions was moved. The Doctor w ished an inter- 
pretation, and the Sachem, with equal gravity, | 
replied, ‘‘ The Great Thaw.” The Indians sat 


unmoved, while the whole white portion of the | 


audience roared with laughter. 


Next to Dr. Romeyn’s stood a house of more | 


ancient pattern (12), in which resided Nicholas 
Bleecker, one of the wealthiest merchants of 
the city. Peter Elmendorf, an eminent lawyer, 
dwelt in the adjoining house (13); and between 


| 


| 


| 


that and the little school-house (15) was the 


play-ground for the boys. Looking over that in- 
closure, and among the trees, is seen the top of 
the old family mansion or homestead of the 
Bleeckers, at the corner of Chapel and Steuben 


streets. There Harmanus Bleecker, our Minis- | 
ter at the Hague a few years ago, resided at the | 


time of this death. I believe the property has 
since passed out of the possession of the family. 


I remember seeing there, during the latter years | 
of the late Mr. Bleecker, a fine portrait, cabinet | 


aize, of John Randolph of Roanoke, painted by 
Ward of Philadelphia. Bleecker and Randolph 


were warm friends while they were in Congress | 
bd | : " 
of the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank of Al- 


together in 1811; and, as a token of that friend- 
ship, they exchanged portraits with each other. 

The last house (16) was the residence of John 
Andrews, a well-known police-constable, who 


was the terror of evil-doers in the good old | 


Dutch city fifty years ago. 
be seen at the polls on election days, with a 


He might always | 


} 


stout leather cap, similar to those worn by fire- | 


men, and an ugly-looking hickory cudgel with 
two huge knobs on the larger end. 


No. VIIL. is a continuation of the west side | 


to Patroon Street. These buildings possess very 
‘little special interest, except the church with 
its two steeples. They have all long since 
passed away. They were of wood, all painted 


|red, and gave a very dull appearance to the 


street. On the left is seen (1) a portion of the 
Vandeberg mansion. Adjoining it was the shop 
(2) of John Bantum, a white-and-blacksmith, 

The smaller building next, was occupied by a 
little crabbed Irish schoolmaster named Crabbe, 
who made it a religious duty to whip the whole 
school at least once a week, so as to be certain 
that no sinner had been deprived of the neces- 
sary chastisement. He generally commenced 
the duties of the day by imbibing a mug of flip 
at Jemmy Fleet’s, a countryman of his, who 
kept a few groceries and a great deal of liquor 
in an adjoining building. Back of these (4) is 
seen the tool-house of the church; and upon the 
distant eminence beyond, then known as Arbor 
Hill, is seen the country seat (5) of General 
Tenbroeck, of the Revolution, who was mayor 
of Albany from 1796 to 1799. Arbor Hill is 
now occupied by Thomas W. Olcott, President 


bany. Next to the last of the small buildings 
in the direction of the church was then occu- 
pied by Saughler, a celebrated chocolate man- 
ufacturer ; and in the last (7) the sexton of the 
church resided. 

The most prominent as well as the most ele- 
gant of all the buildings seen in No. VIII. is the 
edifice of the North Dutch Reformed Church, 
with two steeples. It was erected in 1798, and 
Rev. John Bassett, an associate with Dr. Wes- 
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IX.—MARKET STREET. 


terloo in the old State Street Church, became its 
first pastor. 


learned and eloquent John Melancthon Brad- | 
ford. The heart of many an old Albanian will 
glow with delight at the mention of his name. 
He was a man of noble port, tall, commanding, 


and handsome. His mind was far in advance 
of his generation, and his eloquence kept all the 
emotions in constant play. And oh! how many 
of my old companions will also sigh at the men- 
tion of his name, when they think of that brill- 
iant sun, setting amid the storm-clouds of do- 
mestic woe. I can not bear to think of it. And 
there in after years, how Hooper Cummings, 
another sun, blazed out occasionally in that 
pulpit, and, like the noble Bradford, went down 
among the clouds, a warning to the self-confi- 
dent, who pray not hourly for the shield of God’s 
grace against the Tempter. 

Fox Creek formerly flowed across the street 
(now under it) where the fence is seen, adjoin- 
ing 7; and so between the trees. Opposite 
the church is seen a small building, with a door 
and window, which was then occupied by Bock- 
ing, a very celebrated cake-baker. The light 
from his oven at night was reflected by a win- 
dow in one of the steeples of the church, and for 


a long time, the origin of the illumination being | 


unknown, the story was current that the church 
was haunted. The superstitious were afraid to 
pass it in the night, and some would not go to 
the bakery after dark. The two little figures in 
this picture represent a fashionable couple in 
Albany in 1805. The lady has not yet ‘‘ found 
her waist,” and the gentleman has his round- 


He was succeeded in 1804 by the | 


head hat, his narrow-skirted coat, and huge 
white-topped boots, then just beginning to be 
worn by the ton. 

Here we will leave Pearl Street, where not 
a house of all that we have seen now remains; 


|and we will go down to Broadway (formerly 


Market Street), where as great changes have 
since taken place. Our first view in No. IX. 
is that portion of Old Market Street, east side, 
from State Street to Maiden Lane. The pub- 
lic market, which gave the name to the street, 
is seen in its centre; and at the extreme right 
is the old Dutch Church in the middle of 
State Street. Beginning on the left, we have 
a view of the residence (1) of Paul Hochstras- 
ser, a wealthy German merchant in Albany 
fifty years ago. The next (2), on the corner 
of Maiden Lane, was the house and store of 
General Peter Gansevoort, one of the most act- 
ive of the Revolutionary officers in the North- 
ern Department. The larger house (3) adjoin- 
ing it was occupied below by Hill, a glover and 
leather-breeches maker. In the upper part, 
Fairman, the eminent engraver, started busi- 
ness; and there Murray, a Scotch peddler, first 
| met him, and afterward became his business 
| partner. The more stately brick mansion (4) 
was the residence of the Rev. Mr. Bassett while 
| pastor of the North Dutch Church; and next to 
that, and partly concealed by the market (5), 
was the store of Barent and John B. Bleecker, 
| eminent merchants at that time. The terraced 
| gable of Ford’s carpet-store is seen next beyond 
it; and then, looming above all, is the grand 
mansion of David Fonda (7), a merchant who 
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kept dry-goods, groceries, and liquors for sale, 
next door to General Tenbroeck, some twenty | 
years earlier. At this time he was a retired | 
merchant, and owned one of the nine fine pri- | 
vate carriages then in Albany. That mansion 
is now the City Hotel. 

Passing the market, we sce an auctioneer’s 
store; and rising above it (9) is seen a large 
brick building, the store and dwelling of the 
brothers Kane (John and Archibald) already 
mentioned. Back of these is seen the roof of 
the building now the Exchange. Archibald Kane | 
had his hand very badly shattered by the dis- 
charge of a gun at Canajoharie, where it was 
amputated by Dr. Jonathan Eights. I remem- 
ber seeing him frequently in his store after the 
accident with his arm in a ‘‘sling” made of stuff 
resembling mohair. Next to Kane’s we see Dr. 
Marchion’s apothecary store, where, as we have 
already noticed, the city post-office was kept; 
and more prominent than all others is the old 
Dutch Church edifice (11), which we will con- 
sider presently. 

The Market-house was built in 1791, at an ex- 
pense of £222 sterling. It was removed several 
years ago, when the street was named Broad- 
way. That market was a great gathering-place 
for the inhabitants of the neighborhood, at the 
period in question, on warm afternoons, when 
the butchers had departed. They would take 
their chairs there, and smoke and gossip for 
hours. With many the privilege of leisure to 
enable them to enjoy such a luxury was highly 
prized; and it became a saying expressive of in- 
dependence, “If I had a thousand pounds I 





could afford to sit in the market, and would not 
call the Patroon uncle.” How many political 
| schemes have been concocted and discussed un- 
| der the broad roof of that old market-house! 
| How many plans which controlled the destinies 
| of the Empire State may have been matured in 
these daily social councils! 

We will now, in No. X., stand in Court 
Street, south of State Street, and look northward 
| up Market Street. Here we have a near view of 
| the old Dutch Church, and a distant one of the 

| Market; and some of the houses we shall de- 
| scribe in Nos. XI. and XII. On the extreme left 
| (1) is the stove and iron store of John Stafford; 
}and next to it (2) is the store of Stafford and 
Spencer, coppersmiths. The adjoining building 
| was the store of John J. P. Douw, a hardware 
| merc hant; and the one on the corner (4), with 
| gable i in front, is now known as Douw’s Build- 
ing. It was occupied fifty years ago by James 
}and Walter Clarke, hardware merchants. On 
‘the left is the ‘‘ English hat store,” kept by an 
| Englishman named Daniels. That was the great 
emporium of the modern abominations. There 
I purchased, on a Christmas-eve, my first stiff 
round hat, and then I hung up my cocked hat 

| forever. 
The smaller building near, painted yellow, 
was the store of Richard Deane and Son, Scotch 
|merchants; and the large peaked gable (9) was 
the store of the rather eccentric Henry Lans- 
ing, who kept teas and dry-goods. I remember 
| him well half a century ago—an old, thin, tall 
with a three-cornered hat and re- 


| Dutchman, 
markable queue. He would seldom allow his 
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XI.—MARKET STREET, NOW BROADWAY. 


customers to enter his store. He would take to | 


the door whatever was asked for, and sell it 
there. 
gin in his doubts of the honesty of most people. 


erected over a brook, and occupied by Thomas 
R. Gould, a hardware merchant, with whom my 
esteemed townsman, the earnest advocate of 
Temperance, Edward C. Delavan, was a clerk 
forawhile. But the most interesting object in 
this picture is the old Dutch Church. We are 
looking at its south front, in which was its en- 
trance. This edifice, built of stone, was erected 
in 1715, over a smaller one built in 1656, at the 
intersection of Yonkers and Handelaer’s streets, 
now State Street and Broadway. The old 
church within was occupied until the walls and 
roof of the new one were completed, and so there 
was an interruption in the stated public worship 
for only three Sabbaths. The pulpit and bell 
were sent over from Holland; and in the win- 
dow near the northeast corner of the edifice were 
the arms of the Van Rensselaer family, wrought 
in stained glass. The portion of the window 
containing the arms is now in possession of 
General Stephen Van Rensselaer, the proprietor 
of the old manor house at the northern termin- 
ation of Broadway. The history of this church 
during a century and a half is exceedingly in- 
teresting, but I have not time to give it. I 
may only give a general description of the edi- 
fice itself. It was a curious one inside. 
was a low gallery; and the huge stove employed 
in heating the building was placed upon a plat- 
form so high that the sexton went upon it from 
the gallery to kindle fires. Perhaps in those 
days heat descended, instead of ascending, as in 
these degenerate times. The pulpit was octa- 
gonal in form, made of oak, and in front was a 
bracket on which the minister placed his hour- 
glass when he commenced preaching. The pul- 
pit with the bracket may yet be seen in the North 
Dutch Church. The bell-rope hung down in 
the centre of the church, and to that cord hung 
many a tale of trouble for Mynheer Brower, the 
bell-ringer, who lived in North Pearl Street. 


It was a strange whim, and had its ori- | 


There | 





Every night at eight o’clock he went to the 
church, pursuant to his duty, to ring the “‘sup- 
pawn bell.” This was the signal for all to eat 


| their “‘suppawn” or hasty-pudding, and prepare 
Adjoining his brick store was a frame building | 


for bed. It was equivalent to the English cur- 
few bell. On these occasions the wicked boys 
would teaze the old bell-ringer. They would 
stealthily slip into the church while he was there, 
unlock the side door, hide in some dark corner, 
and when the old man was fairly seated at home, 
and had his pipe lighted, they would ring the 
bell furiously. Down he would go; the boys 
would slip out at the side door before his arriv- 
al, and the old man after some time would re- 
turn thoughtfully, musing upon the probability 
of invisible hands pulling at his bell-rope. He 
thought, perhaps, those 
——* People—ah, the people, 
They that dwell up in the steeple 
All alone ; 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling, 
On the human heart, a stone; 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are ghouls!" 

The dead were buried under the old church ; 
and only four or five years ago some of the cof- 
fins were exhumed by workmen when excava- 
ting for water-pipes. That venerable building 
was demolished in 1805-6, and the stones were 
used in the construction of the new one, with 
two steeples, in North Pearl Street. 

Nos. XI. and XII. present the appearance of 
Market Street (now Broadway) in 1805, and 
will give the people of Albany to-day an oppor- 
tunity for perceiving the great changes that have 
been wrought within fifty years. It has been 
almost total. First, on the extreme left (1), 
we have a corner of the old Dutch Church; then 
(2) a low, yellow building, known as Robinson's 
corner, where the loftier edifice of the Albany 
Museum now stands. Next (3) was the fine 
brick dwelling-house and store of my kinsmen, 
Myndert and John Van Schaick, then eminent 
merchants, and the former since a long resident. 
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of New York city. In the two-story white frame 
building (4) Davis Waters sold groceries ; and 
in the adjacent brick building (5) lived David 
Newland, a Scotch settler. Elbert Willet lived 
in the next brick building; and in the taller one 
adjoining it was the Albany Bank, incorporated 
in 1792. This was the first banking institution 
in Albany. Its nearest neighbor was the spa- 


cious brick dwelling-house of John Maley, one | 
of the merchant princes of Albany. It has sur- | 


vived the battles of change, and is now known 
as the Mansion House Hotel. Abraham Ten 
Iyck’s bookstore was next to Maley’s, and the 
smaller house, with a huge chimney, belonged 
to Douw B. Slingerland, a merchant. His 


neighbor (11) was Barent G. Staats, also a mer- | 


chant. 


In the small building on the corner of Maid- | 


en Lane, and next to the last one in the skerch, 
lived Teunis Van Vechten, a wealthy burgher, 
whose son Teunis (then a student at law), I well 
remember, was secretary of a meeting of young 
men who were preparing for the bar, convened 
on account of the death of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, in July, 1804. 


than in Albany, and nowhere was the hatred 
toward Burr, his destroyer, more intense. 

The last house (13) seen in the sketch we 
are considering was built of brick imported from 
Holland, and at the period under consideration 
it was occupied as a toy-shop and dwelling by 
Mrs. Douglas, on the right, and on the left, by 


John and Abraham Brinkerhoff as a hardware 
store. We will now pass to the consideration 
of the last extended street view. 

No. XII. The first complete building seen 
on the left of the sketch was of wood, painted 
red, and there, fifty years ago, Peter Annelly 


sold looking-glasses. I can not now recall the 
names of the occupants of the next two (15 and 
16), one of which was painted red, the other 
blue. The tall building (17) next to the blue 
store was the residence of Barent Bleecker, an- 
other of the merchant princes of Albany. It 


Nowhere did the death of | 
Hamilton make a more profound impression | 





the side of its aaleiies (18), a dull-red house, 
| built, in the antique Dutch style, of Holland 
| brick, and then occupied by Major John H. 
| Wendell, a Revolutionary officer. Adjoining 
it was the office of Stephen Lush, an eminent 
lawyer, whose daughter was the wife of the 
| Rey. Dr. Bradford, already mentioned. Loom- 
_ing above all was the grand house (19) of my 
excellent friend Dr. Samuel Stringer, who was 
| one of the most eminent men of the day, and 
| who adhered to the cocked hat as long as there 
was a shred left by the destructive hand of fash- 
ion. I remember seeing the foundation of his 
house laid about the year 1804, I think. Then, 
| for the first time, white marble was used in Al- 
bany as sills and caps for windows, and attract- 
ed great attention. The house was demolished 
in 1856 to make way for stores. Next to it 
| was Dr. Stringer’s office, separated by an alley 
from the large brick house (20) of Andrew 
Brower. Dudley Walsh occupied the old Dutch 
| house, of Holland brick, next to Brower’s; and 
on the corner of Steuben Street is seen the old 
| brick house of Sanders Lansing, a celebrated 
cake-baker of that day. He particularly ex- 
celled in making ‘‘ Dead Cakes,” as they were 
called, for funerals. ‘These were thick discs, 
about four inches in diameter, and similar in 
ingredients to our New-Year cake. They were 
distributed among the attendants at funerals 
after their return from the grave, when a glass 
of spiced wine was also handed to each. The 
‘*Dead Cakes” were often kept for years—some- 
times through two generations—as mementoes 
of the departed, like the wreaths of immortelle in 
France. Very recently I saw one of these cakes 
at the house of an old friend in Westerloo Street, 
which bore the monogram of Sanders Lansing. 
It appeared like an old acquaintance, for they 
were common in my youth and young man- 
hood. 
Opposite the cake-baker’s is seen the fine old 
brick residence of Chancellor Lansing, who was 
mayor of Albany from 1786 to 1790. With 





this we close our examination of views in Mark- 


was painted yellow, and appeared very gay by | et Street (Broadway) in the olden time ; then, 
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as now, one of the principal business streets of | 
the city. 








Xi1L.—WIDOW VISSCHER 8. 


Here are two smaller views. The first is the | 
fine old dwelling-house upon the side-hill, on 
the northeast corner of Pearl and Columbia 
streets, then the residence of the buxom Widow 
Visscher. It was specially distinguished as the 
lodging-place for the Indians when they came 
to Albany for the purpose of trading their furs, 
too often for rum and worthless ornaments. 
There many stirring scenes transpired, when the 
Indians held their powwows, and became up- 
roarious under the influence of strong drink. At 
such times the widow would use her broom- 
stick freely. It was a potent sceptre in her 
hands in restoring order, for the most stalwart 
Indian who had once felt its power looked upon | 
it with awe. That house has survived the gen- 
eral sweep of so-called improvement. It is now 
owned by Eben Pemberton, and is occupied as 
a grocery and provision store. 

The second small sketch is a view of the north- 
ern entrance to the city of Albany, as it appear- 
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ed in 1805. On the left is seen a part of the Van 
Rensselaer manor-house inclosure. On the op- 
posite side is seen an old store-house, which was 
used by the Patroon as an office whercin the bus- 


| iness of his vast estate was transacted. That 
| old building has been demolished, and a pretty 


modern one erected upon its site, where the 
agent of General Stephen Van Rensselaer, the 
son and successor of the last Patroon, now lives. 
The old trees remain, standing in all their wont- 
ed vigor and beauty. 

And here we will close the portfolio. Ihave 
enjoyed these reminiscences of the Past most 
heartily, and I trust you have not spent the hour 
unpleasantly nor unprofitably. A little while 
and Ishall be like those old buildings—prone 
among the buried things of the Past; and yet a 
little while, and you, too, will be a forgotten item 
on the day-book of the living. But it is better 
to laugh than to weep, and so I will close my 
sermon here at the end of the text. Here isa 
glass of fine old Rhenish, imported by my friend 
Barent Bleecker. We may never meet again 
on the earth; so with the sparkling goblets in 
our hands, I will say, God bless you! Adieu! 





FROM THEBES TO THE PYRAMIDS. 

\ TE had been at Luxor for a week or ten 

days, and again we were without company. 
All the boats which had been with us had gone 
on up the river, and no others had arrived ; so 
that we were lying alone, with the exception of 
a freight-boat which had met with some acci- 
dent, and discharged her cargo on the shore 
while she was repairing. 

The day had been one of hard labor, but I 
can not now say what that labor was. I only 
remember that Jacques lay at full length on the 
divan on the one side of the boat, and Amy on 
the other end of the same, while May and my- 
self occupied the other side; for the divans 
were thirteen feet in length, so that there was 
just room for four of us. Derry, the monkey 
that Abdul Rahman had given us at Derr, 
whence his name, was sitting on his cage with 
one eye shut, dreaming of new mischief; and I 
was smoking my chibouk in perfect kie/; while 
in the cloud of smoke I saw those visions of be- 
loved forms that follow the wanderer forever; 
and I was hearing in my ears those musical 
voices that he hears over mountains and plains, 
over sands and seas, those voices that earth is 
not broad enough to prevent his hearing, heaven 
not so far away from the poorest sinner of us all 
but that they reach him from its radiant homes. 

It was ten o’clock—had there been a clock 
there to mark it—and all was profoundly silent 
on river and plain, except the melancholy, but 
sharp quick bark of the jackals, seeking their 
food between Karnak and Luxor. The appear- 
ance of that cabin is vividly before me now. 
Entering it from the deck, there was a divan on 
each side and a round table in the centre, while 
opposite to the front door was the curtained door- 
way that led to the sleeping-rooms. On each 
side of this last doorway was a mirror, and a 
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FREIGHT-BOAT ON THE NILE. 


shelf containing a drawer. Over the divans 
were the windows, five on each side, and at the 
right and left of the front door were glass-cover- 
ed shelves containing the table silver and furni- 
ture. Over the windows and on the various 
shelves were placed our arms and ammunition 
—four fowling-pieces, three revolvers, and one 
repeater, ready to be seized and used in an in- 
stant, were there any occasion forit. Thedivans 
were covered with soft cushions, the windows 
curtained with crimson, and similar curtains 
hung over the front and rear doorways, so that 
in the evening our room had the appearance of 
perfect comfort and retirement. A more de- 
lightful arrangement could not be made; and 
when within such a room you place four persons 
so closely attached to each other as we four were, 
and as familiar with the antiquities we were 
searching out as Jacques and myself had en- 
deavored to make ourselves, you can not doubt 
that we had reason to be satisfied with traveling 
on the Nile, and a fair prospect of enjoying our 
life so long as the voyage should continue. 

But there was a sad ‘interlude to this perfect 
luxury, which for a while forbade our enjoyment 
of it. Other travelers were not so comfortable 
as we, and close at hand was one who was even 
then fast passing, in pain and agony, into the 
silent land beyond the deep river. 

Ferrajj’s black countenance was visible as he 
put his head in by the door curtain— 

‘*Mustapha Aga has sent down to say that 
the English gentleman in his house is very sick, 
and he wishes you would come up and see him.” 

Mustapha is a nobleman—not by any writ or 
grant, for Aga is the lowest title known to Ori- 
ental society, meaning about as much as Esquire 
does in our country—but he deserves rank among 
the highest, and his position as English and 
American consular agent at Luxor enables him 
to take it—but he is a nobleman of the heart, 
and a good fellow in every sense of the phrase. 

I have before mentioned the visit at our tent 
of the young English Artist who was passing 
the winter at Luxor. He was a man of about 
thirty years of age, and I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing him one of the finest looking men 
that I have ever seen. His face was one of 





high intellectual appearance, and his eye black 
and keen, and quick as starlight. He wore a 
dark beard and mustache curling over a well- 
shaped mouth, while his thin hair was brushed 
back from a high broad white forehead. He 
was ill when last in the tent, and he had talked 
somewhat despondingly of his condition; but 
none of us imagined that he was very ill, nor 
do I think he did so himself. The next day I 
saw him sketching near the great temple of 
Luxor, or rather he was giving some final touch- 
es to a water-color drawing of that temple, 
within the ruins of which Mustapha’s house was 
situated. 

Mustapha has the grandest front to his house 
of any man, private or public, in the world. It 
is not much of a house; something of a pile of 
mud, but is clean and whitewashed within, con- 
sisting of five or six rooms, all on one floor, 
around an open court in which he has some few 
trees and shrubs. But he has selected for the 
location of his house the interior of the grand 
court of the temple, and the doorway is between 
two of the large columns, while the huge archi- 
trave towers above it. The contrast is some- 
what severe on a near approach, but from a lit- 
tle distance in front you may see, any fine morn- 
ing or evening, Mustapha quietly smoking his 
chibouk on his front steps, surrounded usually 
by a half dozen of his neighbors and friends, 
and the profound silence, the magnificent col- 
umns, the curling smoke, and the strange Ori- 
ental dresses make a picture that an artist would 
love to sketch, but which once painted a person 
unused to such scenes would pronounce a fanci- 
ful mixture, not like any reality in the world. 

Mustapha is a Mussulman, but although he 
drinks no wine himself he is amply supplied 
with abundance, and he can give you a bot- 
tle of veritable Johannisberg, or sparkling St. 
Peray, that will go to your heart in old Egypt, 
nor is it impossible that he may furnish you 
with mountain dew that will make you able to 
see Pharaohs without number on the plain of 
Luxor that slopes down from his grand portico 
to the water’s edge. For every traveler who 
touches at Luxor experiences his kindness, and 
he is invaluable in his capacity of American and 
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English agent. Some time since he was re- 
moved from office by the English consul, and 
his rivals and enemies sent him down to Cairo 
in chains to answer sundry charges, which he 
did successfully. Our excellent consul Mr. De 
Leon (whom may Government long preserve in 
Egypt for travelers’ sakes) placed him in the 
same position as American agent, and the En- 
glish consul then restored him. The only re- 
payment that can be made for his attention 
must be some small present, since he receives 
no salary from our government, and of course 
no money from travelers. Many a dozen of 
capital wine finds its way into the cool temple 
of Luxor, and Mustapha, having no use for it 
himself, opens it for every guest, and of course 
never succeeds in diminishing his stock or its 
variety. 

Tonge had arrived at Luxor some weeks pre- 
viously, bringing with him, as is the custom 
with travelers in the East, his bedstead, bedding, 
and ordinary camp furniture. Mustapha gave 
him a room in his house large and comfortable 
in all respects, at least as much so as could be 
expected in a rough, mud-brick structure, for it 
was clean and whitewashed, and had one win- 
dow ten feet from the floor with glass in it, and 
here, surrounded by his painting materials, the 
artist was accustomed to live, and here he was 
to die. It was a dismal-lookiug room at best 
in the night time, and when Jacques and I 
entered, it was almost impossible to see across 
it, so dense was the smoke of tobacco from the 
chibouks of his Arab attendants, of whom three 
sat on the floor puffing most resolutely, and with 
the utmost stolidity waiting God’s will in the 
case of their master. 

He was in so much agony that I do not be- 
lieve he had once thought of their presence. 
Certainly he had not appreciated the closeness 
of the air and density of the smoke. First of 
all, therefore, we cleared them out and threw 
open the room to the air of the night, that soft, 
rich air of Egypt, that glorious air of Thebes 
the ancient, laden with memories as with the 
odor of flowers, and which now stole in across 
the forehead of the dying artist. 

He was dying. It was vain to look for help 
on earth, and he too, as millions before him on 
that plain, was going into the presence of older 
times than those when the temple wherein he 
lay was built—into the presence of the Ancient 
of Days himself. The wanderer was nearer 
home than he had supposed, and it was a sud- 
den but a forcible thought which his position 
brought to our minds, that after all we might 
not be so far away from home as but an hour 
before we had been dreaming. 

It was a strange place for a Christian to die. 
I had read of such scenes, I had written of them 
when I wrote imaginations, but I never thought 
I should see the life-light grow dim in the eye 
of a fellow-Christian in a distant land, among 

the columns of an ancient temple, on the very 
spot where thousands of thousands had wor- 
shiped the gods of Egypt in the long gone years 
Vor. XIV.—No. 82.—Ge 


of Egyptian glory. The dread past and the 
awful future seemed standing before me there. 

It was but little that we could do for him. 
He did not think he wasdying. He was aman 
of peculiar sensitiveness, and I have often smiled 
sadly as I remembered his interrupting himself 
in a fit of severe pain, by suddenly apologizing 
to us for the impossibility of giving us a better 
reception. So little did he think his case des- 
perate that he lit a cigar and insisted on smok- 
ing it, hoping to obtain some relief to the pain 
from its sedative effect. 

The night wore on slowly. It was already 
midnight when we were called, and toward 
morning we left him for a little while and re- 
turned to the boat. The ladies were sleeping, 
and I threw myself on one couch while Jacques 
tgok the other, and we slept profoundly. 

But a messenger called us long before the sun 
was up, and springing to our feet we hastened 
to the house. The cold sky of a winter night 
at home is not more clear than was that sky 
above the ruins of old Thebes, and the stars 
looked through it with perfect beauty. Passing 
rapidly through the corridor of noble columns, 
and up the steps of Mustapha’s house, we en- 
tered the room where the sick man lay. 

Already there was a terrible change, and it 
had been very swift. But a few moments pre- 
viously he had said to Mustapha, ‘“‘I am free 
from pain,” and then said, ‘‘I am dying,” and 
that was the last sound he uttered on earth. 
As I entered he lay on his back, his face calm, 
white, placid, and a smile of content, as if the 
satisfaction of relief from pain, was on his feat- 
ures. He was breathing calmly, but did not 
know us, and I sat down at his head while 
Jacques stood at his side, and we waited in 
silence the coming of the great change that 
comes alike in Egypt or in England, or our 
home, that no man can escape, flee he never so 
far to distant lands. 

And the great sun came up once more on the 
land of the Pharaohs, and as his first rays fell 
across the valley and touched the lips of Mem- 
non on his ancient throne, our friend heard a 
voice, but it was not the fabled voice of Memnon, 
a voice out of the deep that overhangs the land 
of Memnon and Old England alike, and he de- 
parted in obedience to the call. 

No convulsion marked the mighty change 
which had come over him, the Eternal receiving 
the child of time. A sigh, one long deep respi- 
ration, the smile that had flitted over his coun- 
tenance rested on it in perfect quiet, and he 
was dead. I leaned over him and laid my hand 
on his forehead. It was warm but pulseless. 
I pressed it on his heart, but it had done with 
the heavy labor of beating the swift hours of 
existence. I took his hand in mine, but the 
skillful fingers that had grasped the pencil but 
yesterday returned no answering grasp, and so 
I knew that all was over, and he was in the 
dread assembly of the departed. 

So all was over. The promises of childhood 





and the hopes of maturer years, all love, all 
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ambition, all labor, anxiety, strife and care, all 
wandering travel, all restlessness, every thing 
that was earthly of him was ended here, in this 
ancient temple, and we alone beheld the end, 
and were left to record it. 

If the studio of a dead artist be a mournful 
place after he is gone, what think you was the 
aspect of that room as we rose from his bed-side 
and looked in one another’s faces and then 
around us? His easel stood where he had left 
it two days previous, and upon it a finished 
painting of the ruin in which he died. His 
pencils lay where his fingers had dropped them, 
never to be resumed; his clothes where he had 
thrown them in his hasty undressing. His Arab 
servants sat at the door with knees lifted to their 
chins, and Ali was weeping bitterly near the 
feet of his dead master. 

I looked back at the now changing face of the 
artist, and bowed my head in silent, solemn as- 
sent to the power that had overcome that mighty 
thing that we call man. 

Then I crossed his arms over his breast in 
token of the hope that alone remains when dust 
is dust; and walking slowly out into the soft 
sunshine, lay down under the great columns 
and looked toward the western hills and the 
tombs of the ancient Pharaohs. 

There was a gloom in the sunshine of the 
next morning that I can not well describe. It 


was the same sunshine, and it shone as quietly 
and warmly on the valley of the Nile as ever 
before, but for all that it seemed to me sombre 


and mournful. 

We had marked out this day for a visit to 
Karnak, our first visit there. It was, perhaps, 
more a subject of my thoughts and desires than 
any other ruin in Egypt. From boyhood I had 
been accustomed to think and dream of these 
ruins as the chief and most wonderful in Egypt 
or the world. I had read of them a thousand 
times; had passed hours in gazing on pictures 
of them; had written descriptions of them to 
read over to myself, and had compared every 
wonder that I saw or heard of with them. 

One of my most distinct recollections of col- 
lege life was that which recalled Professor Dod, 
long since dead, as he sat before us reading his 
eloquent lectures on architecture, and the en- 
thusiasm with which he described the stately 
grandeur of Karnak, and contrasted it with the 
puny works of Greeks and Romans. Aside, 
therefore, from desires for study, my great hope 
in visiting Egypt was to see these stupendous 
remains, and, in going up the river, Jacques 
and myself had agreed that we did not wish to 
make a hurried visit to them, but would reserve 
them for a first calm, quiet, long day’s view. 

May and Amy went off early on donkeys with 
Jacques and the Arab attendants. I remained 
to finish a letter, and then walked up to Musta- 
pha’s house, and entered the room in which poor 
Tonge was lying. 

Mustapha had agreed to take charge of the 
arrangements for the burial. Indeed, he vol- 
unteered every service imaginable, and behaved 


as if his brother lay dead in his house instead 
of a roving traveler, unknown to him a few days 
| previously. i 

The room was little changed. We had closed 
and sealed his trunks and packages, and every 
thing looked as if he was ready to leave on a 
journey, and was but lying on the bed a little 
while to rest himself, and would start up and 
be away when the time should come. Alas for 
him, the desert stretched far away to the east 
and to the west, and the strong river flowed 
swiftly downward to the sea; but he would not 
cross the desert, nor set sail on the river. He 
| was already gone on the long journey beyond 
ithe desert, beyond the dim light of the desert 
sun, beyond the sea to the land where there is 
| no sea, 

I stood alone within the ruins of the great 
Temple of Luxor by the body of the young art- 
ist, and—nay, I will not conceal it, know it who 
will—there were tears wept for him that morn- 
ing, though his mother was far away, and he 
was buried in the sand long months before her 
ears rang to the terrible story of his death. 

I covered up his face and left him there, step- 
ping quietly out in the shadow of the great col- 
umns of the temple, and thence walked swiftly 
through the streets of the village toward Karnak. 

Outside the village, to the eastward of the 
great avenue of sphinxes that once extended 
from Luxor to Karnak, is a mound elevated a 
little above the plain, and so far raised that the 
overflow of the Nile can never reach it. I am 
not able to say what that mound covers. Wheth- 
er it be the ruin of a temple, or of an ancient 
house, or of some other structure of olden time, 
must be left to conjecture. It is a desolate spot. 
No grass grows on it; but the dust of the des- 
ert and the plain are mingled with broken pot- 
tery and stone. No rain falls on it, nor water 
of the Nile reaches it. It stands up a little 
above the surrounding land, so as to be visible 
from Karnak and Luxor alike. Upon this mound 
there is a grave. The Arabs said it was the 
grave of an Englishman. Perhaps—prcbably— 
it was. Here we had directed them to dig a 
grave for our friend; and before I went to Kar- 
nak I walked around by this spot to see that the 
work was properly executed. 

Two fellaheen, naked, gaunt, and bony, sat 
on the mound by their completed work, and 
demanded bucksheesh for it when I approached. 
It was an Arab grave, five feet long and three 
deep; no more. They were astonished at my 
dissatisfaction ; and when I gave them a stalk 
of doura seven feet long, and told them to dig 
it as long and as deep as that, their astonish- 
ment was unbounded. But they went to work 
with their pick and their fingers, and I left them 
diligently engaged, and walked on over the des- 
olate plain, covered with halfeh grass, along 
which formerly extended the most magnificent 
avenue of sculptured stone that the world has 
ever seen. 

I found the ladies and Jacques seated in the 
great hall of the temple, and I sat down by 
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GRAND HALL OF KARNAK, 


tem, content to sit there till the moon should | grandeur and perfection, defying the power of 
come. I did not think I could ever be willing | Time. The buildings which we may call the 
to go from that spot. chief temple are about 1200 feet in length, by 
Karnak is a greater wonder than the pyra- | 330 in breadth. 

mids. The heaping of stone together in such It was not storm nor decay that overthrew the 
a mass was indeed a kingly idea of Cheops; but | temples of Egypt. Time had no more power 
here was the same royal thought, the same | over them than he had over the stars above 
masses of rock, hewn into graceful forms and| them. The last mark of the chisel of the seulp- 
shapes, that indicated taste and design, and | tor left on the stone remains as it was left, and 
grouped in a temple, or in temples, that sur- | the pencil-lines drawn to direct his future work 
passed the pyramids in extent. I have no doubt | are uneffaced, and literally as fresh as the mo- 
there is more stone in the ruins of Karnak than | ment after they were drawn. 

in the Pyramid of Cheops. The size of many| This is a fact which every person who has ex- 
of the stones is greater than of any in the pyr- | amined Koom Ombos can verify, where, on the 
amids, and the work of elevating them to the | portico of the temple, exposed to every wind 
tops of lofty columns, and arranging them in | that blows over the lofty hill on whose summit 
the form of the architraves of this temple, was | the temple stands, remain the outline-sketches, 
certainly much more difficult and laborious than |in red and brown, made by the sculptor to di- 





any of the labor in erecting the tombs of Cheops 
and Cephrenes. 

The reader can with difficulty obtain an idea 
of the extent of these temples, which, connect- 
ing one with another, form the ruins that we 
call Karnak; nor have I at this moment the 
data by which to give him the exact extent. 
Enough, however, to say that the immediately 
connected ruins extend for a space of three 
fourths of a mile, by half a mile on which lie 
heaps of stone, fallen columns, obelisks, and 
towers; while here and there portions of the an- 
cient buildings stand high up in their original 


rect his chisel, and the last touches of the chis- 
el among them, as if he had but yesterday laid 
| down his mallet and would to-morrow resume 
it. And this among fallen columns and the 
scattered ruins of the temple. 

What, then, worked the ruin? It was not 
earthquake ; for those parts that earthquakes 
could never have shaken are scattered over the 
plain. What shattered the colossal statue of 
Osymandyas and broke his granite throne ? 

The answer is with God. Conjecture vainly 
| Seeks to account for the ruin. Probably the 
conquering armies of invading nations wasted 
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their energies in the attempt to efface the mem- 
ory of the conquered, but in vain. 

Departing for a moment from my usual plan in 
these articles, I will ask the reader to accompa- 
ny me through the principal temple while I en- 
deavor to give him some idea of its extent. 

Approaching the great front from the river 
(not as we came from Luxor, which is south of 
Karnak, but entering from the west), we have 
before us the two propylon towers, whose vast 
size and height surpass all others in Egypt. 
Long before reaching the gateway between 
them, we are passing through an avenue of 
sphinxes, or crio-sphinxes, as Wilkinson calls 

.them, but in fact rams of colossal size, facing 
the worshiper on each side as he approaches the 
temple. Passing through the pylon or gateway, 
we enter a court two hundred and seventy-five 
by three hundred and thirty feet, with a cor- 
ridor on each side of it, and the remains of a 
double row of columns through the centre, one 
only of which is standing. On the opposite side 
of this court stand two other lofty and grand 
propylon towers, passing through which, we en- 
ter the great Hall of Columns.- This hall is 
three hundred and twenty-nine feet in breadth 
by a hundred and seventy in length. When 
complete it consisted of a central aisle, which 
was higher than the naves or the remainder of 
the room, being supported by two rows of col- 
umns, six in each row ; one hundred and twen- 
ty-two other columns supported the rest of this 
vast hall, of which I counted one hundred and 
two now standing, and the others lay prostrate. 
The twelve central columns are standing. 
These central columns are each sixty-six feet 





| in height, without counting the base and capi- 
tal. Including these, they are ninety feet high. 
The diameter of each is twelve feet. I beg the 
reader to mark out these figures on the ground, 
describing a circle of twelve feet diameter, and 
endeavor thereby to get some idea of the size 
of these columns. 

The other hundred and two columns are each 
forty-one feet nine inches in height (pedestal 
and capital not included), and nine feet one inch 
in diameter. No other spot on earth realizes 
so perfectly the idea of a forest of columns, 

Without pausing now to express our wonder 
and awe in this vast hall, we pass out of it be- 
tween two lofty towers, as before, into anoth- 
er court, now a heap of stone, in which stands 
an obelisk of granite, its mate lying broken 
to pieces near it. Again we pass between two 
towers, not so large as the others, and now ly- 
ing in ruins, and enter another court, in which 
stands the great obelisk, ninety-two feet high 
and eight feet square at its base, while its com- 
panion lies in broken masses by its side. 

Already I am aware that I shall lose my read- 
er for a companion if I attempt to lead him any 
farther through these vast buildings, and yet we 
have not approached the sanctuary in which the 
gods sat of old to receive homage and sacrifice. 

Other towers, another court, another court, 
@ granite gateway, and another broad area lead 
to the holy place, and beyond it the buildings 
stretch to the eastward even farther than to the 
west, whence we have come. All these vast 
courts and areas, obelisks, towers, and halls are 
or were surrounded with columns, sphinxes, and 





statues, and every column and stone is covered 
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with carving and brilliantly painted. Not only 
was the temple colossal in its proportions, but it 
was gorgeous beyond all description in its fur- 
niture and adornments. 

Of its age I hesitate to speak, since it is a 
subject on which Egyptiologists have differed 
widely ; but there can be no doubt that the 
more ancient parts, those eastward of the sanc- 
tuary, were built prior to the arrival of Jacob 
and his family in Egypt, while the grand hall 
was erected at a later time. Some portions of 
this vast temple, doubtless, stood in the days of 
Abraham, and it is not impossible that the tra- 
ditions of the Arabs may be correct, and that 
Noah himself may have stood within its walls. 
Certainly it was but a brief time after the del- 
uge that the foundations were laid. Of the 
monarchs who erected the different parts it is 
not difficult to speak, since their names are 
blazoned on every stone laid by their orders. 
But of the period in the world’s history when 
these monarchs lived and reigned it is more dif- 
ficult, indeed next to impossible to affirm. But 
one of them is distinctly located by contempo- 
raneous history. This is Shishak, whose cap- 
tive ‘‘ King of Judah” still follows sadly in the 
train that the god offers to this monarch on the 
southern wall of the first grand court. This is 
a point of intense interest, to my mind the most 
profoundly interesting spot in Egypt. It is the 
grand starting point in Egyptian chronology, 
and one of the most distinguished Egyptiolo- 
gists that the world has yet known remarked to 
me, not long since, that his chronology was so 
doubtful that he regarded this one date as the 
only perfectly fixed date in Egyptian history. 

The day wore on while we sat in the great 
hall, now silent, now talking in low voices, al- 
ways overawed by the presence in which we sat. 
The hour approached for our sad duty at Lux- 
or, and we returned as the sun was going down. 

We found that Mustapha had completed his 
arrangements strictly in accordance with good 
taste. He had provided a coffin—a rough af- 
fair indeed—but he had concealed the rough- 
ness by tacking over it the blue cotton cloth of 
the country, the only cloth to be procured in 
the village ; and, with a feeling that astonished 
me in a Mohammedan (for Mustapha is a fol- 
lower of Islam), he had trimmed the coffin on 
the edges with white tape, and nailed two strips 
on the lid so as to form the sign whereby we are 
accustomed to signify our faith in the Saviour. 

Once more I looked on his face. Mine were 
the last eyes that should look on those features 
until the far-off morning, and I alone of all on 
earth was to preserve the memory of that mar- 
ble countenance, so that if in my future wander- 
ings there should by chance be any one—moth- 
er or brother, sister or better loved than all, who 
should demand of me how he looked when the 
light was forever shut away from his white brow, 
I could answer. At that moment there went a 
swift thought homeward. I thought if I were 
he; if that pale forehead were mine; if that dark 

mustache and heavy beard were mine; if that 





closed eyelid were this one, and that hushed lip 
this lip, what sad lament would there be in my 
far home, what grief to my old father, what 
heart-breaking agony to my beloved mother, 
when some one should come in on them in their 
home among the trees and tell them ‘He is 
dead!” And I looked wistfully—how wistfully ! 
—into that face and asked yet again and again, 
“*Ts that all?” 

Strange inconsistency, I thought, that yester- 
day I thought nothing of that man, and now 
death has been here and his dust demands rev- 
erence as never living dust demands it, even 
though it be the crowned brow of an emperor. 


Yesterday I might have forgotten him—now he. 


is an immortal, and I shall remember him for- 
ever. 

He was a man of like passions with myself. 
He lived, labored, sinned, and suffered as do I. 
But this is not he. There is no sinhere. This 
is a pure, sinless body. What was his faith I do 
not know, nor whether he believed in God or 
Saviour; but this much I know, that he is gone, 
and this that lies before me is the image in which 
God made man, and death has sanctified it by 
his holy touch, and somewhere, on this sorrow- 
ful earth, there are those who would give years 
of life to stand where I stand now and look once, 
but one instant, on those calm features and that 
holy clay. And is this all? 

Yes, that was all! <A brief day—a brilliant 
morning and a sudden darkness. That was all! 
He had lived his life through swiftly and passed 
to the presence of the mighty dead. <A voice 
out of the deep—I knew not whether it was the 
voice of one loved on earth and gone onward 
long ago, or but the deep voice that all men 
hear—a voice had called him, and he had heard 
it and was gone. 

The old Coptic bishop stood a little way off as 
I covered up his face, and caught my gaze as I 
lifted my dim eyes from that last sad look. He 
was a venerable looking man, large and com- 
manding in appearance, the representative of 
perhaps as pure a line of apostolical succession as 
the world can furnish. But he was not a worthy 
successor of Mark. He came, not for respect to 
the dead, but for bucksheesh from the living; 
and I think his Christian sympathies were not 
strongly excited toward the American branch 
of the Church by the manner in which we treat- 
ed his demand. Four American gentlemen ar- 
rived at this moment, and we proceeded to carry 
him out for burial. It was a simple procession. 
Six Arabs lifted the coffin, and seven Christians 
followed them. The unsatisfied Coptic function- 
ary fell in behind us, and a straggling crowd of 
two or three hundred Arabs came on, respect- 
fully and in silence. We passed through the 
village streets and out by the market-place, and 
down the hollow, and up to the ready grave. It 
was not very much like home, O gentle reader of 
these lines, who prayest every night that God 
will let you die and be buried with the beloved 
of old times. It was not like that quiet church- 
yard in the up-country—that holy spot where, 
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with feeble footsteps and quick floods of tears, 
we laid the darling head of her we loved in all 
her young glad beauty down below the myrtle 
and the violets. As I walked that sad distance, 
I bethought me of all that. The coffin on the ta- 
ble under the pulpit; the old clergyman leaning 
over it, and weeping bitterly for her he too loved 
beyond words to tell; the broken words of faith 
and hope that fell from his lips at length, and 
the deep sob that would not be restrained from 
her—the gentle friend of the dead girl—who sat 
in the choir and strove once more to sing, but 
could not, though the song was one of triumph; 
the lifting of the coffin and the heavy tread as 
they carried it down the aisle, and out to the 
corner under the elm-tree, and the soft sunshine 
falling through the branches into the grave as if 
to hallow it for her whose life had been one long 
sunshine on our lives, gone out indeed in black 


and sudden night; the reverential pause, the | 


deep and solemn silence as the dust was let 
down slowly to its kindred, and the low wail of 
agony that God heard on his great white throne 
and answered with the words of everlasting life 
—all these were before me now. 

The sun was on the horizon’s edge as we ap- 
proached the grave and for a moment set down 
our burden on the surface of the ground. Kar- 
nak in majestic glory was before us. Luxor 
looked down on the scene, while, far off across 
the ruin and the plain, Memnon of the stony 
eyes gazed on the group as he had gazed in thou- 
sands of years on burial-scenes from the pageant 
that followed Amunoph himself to this. 

The natives crowded around. Children, na- 
ked and filthy, crawled on hands and feet be- 
tween the legs of the older spectators and sur- 
rounded the edge of the grave, gazing curiously 
into its depths, while one naked young Arab, 
bolder than the rest, forced his head between my 
ankles and lay flat on the ground, content with 
the view that he thus obtained of this myste- 
rious rite. 

We read a few passages from the burial serv- 
ice, lifted our hats reverently from our heads, 
and then laid him in the grave; and with our 
own hands and feet, for shovels are unknown in 
Egypt, we threw in the earth, and so buried him 
in the dust of that old land where God will find 
him when he calls the Pharaohs and their fol- 
lowers to meet him in the awakening.* 

When we were at Esne, Suleiman Pasha, the 
governor of the section from Assouan to Luxor, 
had proposed to us to amuse ourselves during 
one day of our stay at Luxor by an exhibition of 
the performances of horses. In fact, to get up 
what the natives call a Jereed play, in which the 
Arabs should display their horsemanship for our 





* It may be interesting to the reader of these sketches 
to know, that nearly a year subsequent to the occurrence 
of these events it was my melancholy pleasure to meet 
in England the friends of the unfortunate Mr. Tonge, 
whose fate I have described, and to communicate to them 


the particulars of his death and burial. A rude brick 
monument, which we caused to be erected over his grave, 
will preserve its locality till this generation and all who 
knew and loved him are themselves epitaphed. 








especial edification. He accordingly wrote let- 
ters to the Nazir, Islamin Bey, whose dominion 
is inferior to his, and whose usual residence is 
at Luxor, as also to old Houssein Kasheef, the 
local governor at Luxor, directing them, on our 
demand, to summon all the Arabs in their do- 
minions who were possessed of horses worth 
showing in such a performance. 

We had little desire to see the performance, 
but Abd-el-Atti was anxious to have it done, and 
we allowed him, in our names, to present the let- 
ters, and fix a day for the Jereed. The day 
came, and seventeen horses and horsemen ap- 
peared. This was a failure. We wanted sey- 
enty at the least. Nor was it pleasant, for we 
had given up a day to it, and other travelers had 
done the same, on our suggestion. 

Abd-el-Atti wasin arage. The Nazir wasat 
Goos, some thirty miles distant, but the letter 
had been sent to him, and he had paid no atten- 
tion to it. He was, in fact, the only surly speci- 
men of a Turk that we met with in Egypt, and 
he will not be apt to forget us, for reasons that 
will appear. Houssein Kasheef was absent at 
Esne, and in no way to blame for the failure, 
but the Nazir had the entire responsibility of it 
on his shoulders. 

Abd-el-Atti proceeded, in the fashion of the 
East, to take the testimony in the case, and | 
observed him for three days sitting all day long, 
or always when I was at home, near the tent 
with a crowd around him, taking the evidence 
that the Nazir had refused to obey the letter, and 
had neglected to honor the firman of His High- 
ness, the Viceroy, of which I had the honor to 
be the bearer. All this produced a sensation in 
the neighborhood, and on the arrival of Hous- 
sein Kasheef he sent for Sheik Abdallah, the 
sheik of Karnak, and between them they ar- 
ranged the affair, and sent down to us to beg us 
to fix another day. Accordingly we named an- 
other day, and on the morning thereof we saw a 
very different looking place when we returned 
from an early canter to Karnak. The broad 
space which lies between the temple and the 
river’s edge, and which contains some ten acres, 
more or less, of dry dusty soil, was covered with 
Arab horsemen in gay dresses, and the scene 
was altogether one of the most lively and in- 
spiriting that could well be imagined. Hous- 
sein Kasheef and Sheik Abdallah had done 
their utmost, and every village and camp within 
twenty miles had turned out its finest horsemen 
and best horses. 

The Jereed play has been an ancient amuse- 
ment in Eastern countries, having some resem- 
blance to the Tournament of the Middle Ages. 
The horsemen who formerly rode with tilting 
lances, and sometimes fought with them even to 
the death, adopted a less dangerous weapon, and 
were accustomed in these tournays to use the long, 
slender, and graceful branch or leaf-stem of the 
date palm-tree. But this was not a harmless toy 
thrown from the hands of a strong and skillful 
man ; sothat the government, finding that private 
malice not unfrequently took advantage of the 
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public games to inflict terrible wounds, forbade | 
the Jereed asit was called, and the riders were left 
to use such light and harmless weapons as they | 
could procure, if they desired to continue their 
sport. An excellent substitute was found in 
the long and light stalks of the Indian corn, 
which grow to a very great height in Egypt, 
and which furnish a lance, or the imitation of a 
lance, ten feet in length. Each horseman car- 
ries half a dozen, as the Arab horsemen were at 
one time accustomed to carry lances or darts. 

Over a hundred horses were gathered on the 
plain of Luxor. How they rode, how one 
would dash out from the ranks, and fly like the 
wind across the plain, throw his steed on his 
haunches, while he shook his lance in the air, | 
then leap forward with a shout, and return to | 
the ranks with his burnoose streaming in the | 
wind; how a dozen, with flying garments and 
wild cries, would follow, and a dozen more give 
chase, and advance, retreat, fly and pursue, 
mimic the battle-scene, the attack, the fierce 
thrust, the parry, the steady backward retreat 
when hard pressed, leap by leap, the gallant horse 
and rider facing steadily the three-fold force 
of the enemy; how they divided their ranks, 
and placing half on each side of the plain, under 
old leaders, advanced at a fierce gallop, and met 
in the centre before us, with hundreds of lances 
flying through the dusty air, and shouts as if 
the conquered of the Battle of the Pyramids were | 
all there ; how they wheeled and advanced, re- 
treated and plunged forward, until the fray be- 
came a confused mass and the dust covered 
them, and then out of the cloud 

** Fast, fast, with wild heels spurning 
The dark gray charger fied,” 


and Sheik Hassan, of Goornou, lay rolling on 
the plain; how when the fray became thickest, 
and the shouts most furious, and we heard some 
sounds which seemed to indicate that there was 
a growing seriousness in the fun that might re- 
sult unpleasantly, and Houssein Kasheef rushed 
down the slope on foot and vanished in the me- 
lée ; how at this instant there came a storm of 
wind, a whirling blast from its desert home, 
tempted, doubtless, by the combat on the plain, 
and gathering up the dust, now beaten to pow- 
der by the horses’ hoofs, swept over all in the 
grandeur of a sand-storm, and drove horsemen, 
and horses, and howajjis ingloriously from the 
field ; all this, alas, there was no troubadour to 
sing, and posterity must remain ignorant of. 
Such horsemen the world knows not as the 
Arabs. The half has not been told of their 
horses or their skill. The peculiarity of the 
Arab horse is this, that he never trots, and is al- | 
ways at full speed from the third leap. He | 
starts like a cannon-ball, and stops almost as 
instantly as the ball striking a fortress. <A | 
touch of the rein brings him on his haunches. | 
The Arab never uses his rein, but commands by | 
word of mouth. A familiar performance among | 
them is riding around a spear, holding one end 
in the hand while the other remains at a fixed | 
point on the ground. | 





| terview. 


As the jereed play led to a subsequent mat- 


, ter, which, as I have before intimated, proved 


to be a serious affair for the Nazir, I may as 
well speak of it here. On the last evening that 
we were at Luxor, Houssein Kasheef and Sheik 
Abdallah, of Karnak, attended by several other 
natives of more or less importance, made their 
appearance at the boat, and begged a formal in- 
Their object was to obtain pardon and 
forgetfulness on our part for the original failure 
in the performance, which we most readily ac- 
corded, so far as they were concerned, in con- 
sideration of the subsequent success of their 
endeavors, and in their presence we destroyed 
the voluminous testimony that Abd-el-Atti had 
taken. 

The same evening Mustapha Aga informed 
us that the Nazir had arrived, and as Mustapha 
is a great peace-maker, he begged us to consent 
to receive him and forget his neglect. To this 
we were not so ready to consent. He had been 
the means of disappointing us and our friends, 
and one party especially had yielded to our in- 
vitation to remain a day longer at Luxor for the 
purpose of seeing the play, and had been obliged 
to waste the day, as we had, about the boats, in 
vain expectation. 

But Mustapha begged hard, and we consent- 
ed, whereupon he went up to the village to bring 
his friend down. 

Mustapha returned in half an hour, and told 
us the Nazir was quite sick and couldn’t come. 

I.told Abd-el-Atti, privately, to ascertain if 
it was true, and at length I learned the fact that 
the surly dog had told Mustapha briefly, in re- 
ply to his invitation, that we, our illustrious 


| selyves—two American pashas, of brilliant rank, 


and worthy unbounded honors and admiration, 
to say nothing of our wives—might go to the 
devil. Those were his words, in as plain terms 
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as the Arabic can be trans- 
lated into English. I asked 
Mustapha if it were true, 
and he most reluctantly ad- 
mitted it. That was the 
last of Islamin Bey, the Na- 
zir. A week later he was 
displaced by a better man, 
who I trust will pay travel- 
ers more attention. 

In the evening after the 
jereed performance, several 
of the Ghawazee came down 
to the boat hoping to induce 
us to engage their services 
for an exhibition, which we 
had hitherto refused to do, 
and still continued to re- 
fuse. 

The Ghawazee have been celebrated by 
Egyptian travelers in numberless chapters, and 
there is scarcely a book on Egypt which does 
not contain a deal of poetry on their beauty and 
gracefulness. Most writers follow a tradition 
founded on a decree of Mohammed Ali, and lo- 
cate the Ghawazee at Esne ; but this, like their 
beauty and their grace, is very much in the im- 
agination of the traveler; for, though banished 
to Esne when they became too plenty in Cairo, 
they were allowed to consider Esne as reaching 
from Cairo to the first cataract, and they are 
to be found every where between the two places, 
and chiefly at Luxor. Some of them retain 
traces of the traditional beauty of their race, 
but by far the most of them are miserable drabs, 
and hopelessly degraded. 

The two girls who came down to the boat 
were fair specimens of the class, and one of 
them held a species of banjo or guitar in her 
lap, on which she beat a sort of tune, while the 
other danced slowly, and with some degree of 
skill, to the measure. Their taste in dress was 
far above the ordinary run of women in Egypt, 
for the natives of the lower classes, as I have 
already stated, wear but a single cotton shirt or 





PLAYING GHAWAZEE, 


long chemise, while these girls were loaded with 
| the usual full dress of the lady of the harem. 
| But receiving neither bucksheesh nor pros- 
| pect of engagement for a dance on deck, or in 
the room of the old house where they had per- 
| formed the evening previous for an English no- 
bleman and lady, they retired in disgust, and, I 
| am sorry to say, left us with very similar impres- 
| sions regarding them. They were like a hun- 
| dred others that I saw in Egypt, and out of 
Cairo I think none better are to be seen. 

It is impossible for me, in these sketches, to 
dwell any longer than I have on ancient Thebes. 
There are many subjects of interest to be noted 
here, but I must leave these for the volumes that 
I propose to publish, and refer the reader to those 
for more complete descriptions. 

We slipped away from Luxor at midnight of 
a moonlight night. The sky was clear, as al 

ways in Egypt, and the round moon looked down 
on ruin and river with even unusual splendor. 
I sat on deck and watched the disappearance of 
| the great temple of Luxor as we went down the 
| swift current, then caught sight of the lofty 
propylon of the great temple at Karnak, and 
then I left Thebes and her mighty dead behind 
me—perhaps forever. 





The next day we 
reached Gheneh. 

Abd-el-Kader Bey 
had exacted a promise 
that I would stop and 
see him on my return, 
and I was very willing 
to do so, to thank him 
for the kindness I had 
experienced in all of 
Upper Egypt, owing 

= to his letters to the 
various governors. 

I found him as be- 
fore, in his cool and 
dark reception-room, 
and he gave me a most 
cordial welcome. He 
insisted on my bring- 
ing the whole party up 
to see his troops, of 














INTERIOR OF A TOMB AT BENI HASSAN. 


whom he was very proud, and who deserved it. 
We sat under the shadow of the palace as the 
sun went westward and reviewed the regiment. 
They hed a peculiarity that is worth noticing as 
characteristic of Eastern soldiers. They uttered 
an ejaculation at each order, so that their voices 
and movements kept perfect time. It was a sort 
of Indian ‘‘ hugh”—a hoarse, heavy breathing. 

Next day we went over the river to the temple 
of Dendera, distinguished as being the most per- 
fectly preserved of all the Egyptian temples. It 
is of a late period, however, and on that account 
less interesting than many others. The columns 
of the grand portico are peculiar, in having cap- 
itals consisting of human heads with four faces. 
Perhaps I should rather say that each capital 
has four faces of a goddess. 

But I can not pause to describe this spot, for 
the space already occupied warns me that I must 
hasten to the end of this article, and of my 
sketches of Old Egypt. 

At Maabdeh, opposite Manfaloot, I paused to 
visit the crocodile pits, in which readers of works 
on Egypt will remember that Mr. Leigh lost 
three of his guides, who perished from the foul 
air. I penetrated these pits, much farther than 
any modern person has succeeded in going, and 
made one of the most interesting examinations 
that I accomplished in Egypt. I found, at a 
distance of several hundred feet underground, 
most of the way crawling on my face, hundreds 
of thousands of mummied crocodiles, in vast 
chambers, heaped to the ceilings, and among 
them many of the dead Egyptians. I brought 
out, and to America, many of the smaller mum- 
mies, and I shall elsewhere describe the perils 
of this interesting exploration. 

Swiftly, from day to day, we dropped down the 
lordly river, leaving behind us ancient glories 
that to part from seemed as sorrowful as does 
the idea that we are growing old. It was much 
the same sort of feeling as if we, who had now 
for some time been in and of the Old World, were 
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suddenly grown very 
ancient, and had part- 
ed from the familiar 
scenes of former years. 

It has been said that 
it never rains in Egypt. 
This is not strictly true. 
It was a pleasant af- 
ternoon when we ap- 
proached Beni Hassan, 
but a dark cloud lay 
in the West, and the 
air was cold. <A head 
wind kept the boat 
back, and we took the 
small boat, with sundry 
shawls, cloaks, lunch- 
eon and its accompani- 
ments, and pulled down 
the river to the near- 
est point from which 
we could reach these 
celebrated tombs. We 
thus gained an hour or two on the large boat, 
and had time before dark to examine the most 
interesting paintings. 

The broad plain was to be crossed, here nearly 
or quite a mile wide, and the land being newly 
plowed, made the walking excessively fatiguing. 
But the hillside was more so, and to add to our 
trouble, a sharp pelting shower of rain came up 
as we were climbing the sandy slope, and we 
laughed at each other for being caught out in a 
storm without an umbrella in Egypt. 

It lasted but a few minutes, and then the sun 
shone gloriously into the open tombs, which, 
being on the east side of the river, open to the 
west. 

Beni Hassan was for a long time regarded 
with great interest, because of a painting on the 
wall of one of the chief tombs, which was sup- 
posed to represent the arrival in Egypt of the 
brethren of Joseph. There are several points 
tending remarkably to show that this is so, but 
others which perhaps forbid the idea. The tomb 
is of the time of Osirtasen, whom Wilkinson 
supposes to be contemporary with Joseph. The 
picture represents the presentation of strangers 
to a person—not royal. The strangers are two 
men bringing a goat and a gazelle as presents, 
then four men leading a donkey, on which are 
baskets containing two children, a boy and four 
women following, another donkey loaded, and 
two men bringing up the rear. The number 
thirty-seven is placed above them, to indicate 
that these are but the representatives of that 
number. The name of the person into whose 
presence they are led is not Joseph, nor Zaph- 
nath Paaneah, but Nehoth or Nefhotph; and 
names of his father and mother are also given. 

It is, however, by no means certain that this 
is not a representation of that memorable scene. 
It may be that in this tomb the bones of Jo- 
seph awaited the exodus, or those of one of his 
mighty brothers lay till barbarian hands broke 
their repose. 
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day, and on the following morn- 
ing commenced our examination 
of the Pyramids, and the great 
tombsin their neighborhood. In 
the rapid sketch I am now mak- 
ing of my last few weeks in 
Egypt, it is impossible that I 
should devote any space here to 
the often-described pyramids of 
Ghizeh or Sakkara. 

The reader understands, of 
course, that all the pyramids are 
situated on the west of the Nile, 
five to seven miles from the riv- 
er bank, on the summit of the 
rocky hill, which is the eastern 





MEN SWINGING WOMEN BY THE ABMS. 


But the tombs of Beni Hassan are interesting | 
on other accounts than these. We find among | 
them almost as many representations of scenes | 
in the private lives of ancient Egyptians as at 
Thebes. The tombs of greatest interest open 
in a row, side by side, on a terrace some hun- 
dred feet above the level of the plain on the hill- 
side. One of these contains admirable colored 
pictures of nearly all the animals, birds, beasts, 
and fish known to ancient Egypt. 

Another is particularly inter- 
esting as containing representa- 
tions of games and gymnastics, 
many of which are very familiar 
to moderns. It even appears 
here that bull-fights were not un- 
known in those ancient days. 

We left Beni Hassan at dusk 
in the evening in another rain 
shower. We ran down the river 
rapidly, and in the morning were 
at Minich, where I saw Latif 
Pasha again. He was laid up 
here with an attack of Bedouins. 


boundary of the desert and the 
western line of cultivation. Sak- 
kara occupies part of the site of ancient Mem- 
phis, and is about eight miles south of Ghizeh. 
The pyramids of Ghizeh are three; then there 
are none till we reach Sakkara, and then they are 
scattered, larger and smaller, for some miles up 
the river. I have not at present by me the 
number of them, but there are something more 
than fifteen, large and small. 
Sakkara is more interesting for its tombs than 
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Rheumatism they called it; but 
the secret truth was that he had 
hung sundry Bedouins, and hosts of them were 
watching his departure for Osioot to attack him 
on the river. He was waiting a steamboat to tow 
his dahabieh up the river. I passed a pleasant 
morning with him, and left at noon for Sakkara. 
We made a tremendous run from Minieh to | 
Sakkara, reaching there at sunset of the second | 
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RISING FROM THE GROUND. 


for its pyramids. Of these one is arched with 
stone—I give a view of it—and is curious as 
showing the existence of an arch as early as the 
time of Psammitichus II., whose cartouche is 
visible on the roof to the left, and who reigned 
about B.c. 600. Not far from this Mr. Mariot, 
the French explorer, discovered the great tomb 
of Apis, with a sketch 
of my visit to which I 
must close these arti- 
cles. 

We had been told 
that this tomb was in 
possession of a tribe of 
the worst Arabs in the 
neighborhood of the 
Pyramids, and that 
was seying much, for 
they are by far the 
hardest wretches here- 
about that are to be 
found in Arabia or 
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ARCHED TOMB 


Egypt. Knowing that this tomb was regarded 
as specially interesting, more so than almost any 
thing near Cairo, they had taken possession of 
it, and demanded two dollars from every visitor 
as a fee for entering. Travelers usually go to 
this place soon after their arrival in Egypt, and 
before familiarity with the natives has bred that 
contempt which it soon does. We met a party 
of twenty odd gentlemen, of various nations, 
who had gone out together, and were on their 
return from the tomb. They had met with this 
exaction, and after much parley had submitted 
to a compromise at about a dollar a head. 

I laughed at them, and they were thereat in- 
dignant ; but I was by this time tolerably fa- 
miliar with the debased Arabs of the Egyptian 
frontier, who are neither noble as the desert 
Bedouins nor fearful of insulting travelers, as 
are the Fellaheen of the Nile valley. 

When we reached the entrance to the tomb, 
in a hollow of the desert sand hills west of the 
Pyramids, we found it walled up with stone, al- 
though it was not thirty minutes since these gen- 
tlemen had come out. Some fifty Arabs stood 
near, and a loud shout for bucksheesh was the 
immediate demand. I paid no attention to 
them, but advanced directly to the entrance 
and commenced throwing down the stone wall. 
To loud shonts of ‘‘ Stop, stop!” from fifty throats 
I paid no attention, and meanwhile the ladies 
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AT BAKKARA, 


were dismounting close by me. We were four, 
Jacques and myself, Abd-el-Atti and Moham- 
med Hassan, in this crowd of screaming devils 
—human they did not appear. I was continu- 
ing my work with my back to the noisy crowd, 
while Jacques and Abd-el-Atti were keeping 
them off, when the Sheik suddenly sprang at 
me and seized me by the shoulder over-rudely. 
He had not time to say one “‘ Allah!” before 
my fingers were twisted in the neck-band of his 
shirt, my knuckles buried in his wind-pipe, and 
an ugly-looking volcanic pistol at the side of his 
head. 

I backed him ten paces, and his retainers fell 
back behind him. Then I shook him off like a 
dog, and talked a little tohim. The substance 
of my remarks was a warning against touching 
with unholy hands the shoulder of one who 
could throw him over the Nile into the Red Sea. 
Physical strength, of which I had sufficient for 
my purposes, intimidates these effeminate fel- 
lows, and the muzzle of a pistol is a dry hint 
that they are quick to take. I drew a line on 
the sand, twenty feet from the mouth of the 
cave, and told them that any man who came 
over that line should be shot dead on the spot ; 
and giving Mohammed Hassan my fowling- 
piece, I seated him at one end of the line, 
where he commanded it, with orders to obey 
my instructions to the letter. 
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This done, we entered the cave. In its vast 
halls we found, what the successful Frenchman 
had found before, twenty-three great sarcophagi 
of polished basalt, in each of which had been a 
bull, such as Americans may see in Dr. Abbott’s 
museum in New York. The dead Apis was 
buried here in solemn state in those days when 
the Egyptians made him theirGod. The gloom 
of the long halls, the splendid coffins standing 
each in its arched niche, robbed indeed of all 
their distinctive marks—for Mr. Mariot has care- 
fully concealed all his hieroglyphical discoveries 
in this tomb—the silence and awful solemnity 
of the place made it one of the most profoundly 
interesting that I had visited in Egypt. 

When we came out, after an hour in the vast 
halls of this great tomb, we found Mohammed 
Hassan seated in the spot where I had left him, 
and the front row of Arabs on their haunches 
in the sand on the safe side of the line, while a 
hundred more stood, growling and furious, but 
cowards all, behind. We mounted and rode 
away, leaving them to fleece the next traveler 
who may be foolish enough to submit to their 
imposition. 

The next day May and myself sat together 
on the lofty summit of the Pyramid of Cheops, 
and gazed for the last time up the magnificent 
Nile. 

Seated on this same summit of Cheops, and 
looking back at the dim and shadowy land be- 
hind us, I may be pardoned for pausing a mo- 
ment to discourse to my readers before I close 
this series of articles, A better seat from which 
to address them I know not. 

As this Magazine article will have a vastly 
wider circulation than I can hope for the vol- 
umes I shall publish, I desire to say a few things 
that may be useful to Americans who are plan- 
ning foreign travel, and especially those who 
expect to visit Egypt. It is marvelous that 
more of the thousands who visit Europe do not 
go on to Alexandria and the Nile—still more 
marvelous that of the crowds of pilgrims to Rome 
there should be found so few to the Holy Sep- 
ulchre at Jerusalem. 

It is probable that there are not in America 
at present fifty ladies who have seen Jerusalem, 
and I believe that not more than ten or twelve 
American ladies have reached Damascus. I 
am not disposed to ericourage the pilgrimage 
of ladies to Holy Land, although we found tent 
life full of novelty, and were abundantly grati- 
fied with two months of hard travel over sacred 
mountains and plains, during which May—a 
slight and delicate American lady—gained 
strength daily, and performed prodigies of tray- 
el, being at times in the saddle from nine in the 
morning till ten in the evening without suffer- 
ing ill effects. But the most fragile and deli- 
cate lady, if she can ride a horse, need not 
shrink from visiting Jerusalem, since a steamer 
will convey her to Jaffa, whence two days easy 
riding will bring her to the Holy City. 

But for lovers of all that is luxurious in tray- 
el, of all that is glorious in memory, of the grand, 








the beautiful, the picturesque, and the strange, 
Egyptian travel is the perfection of life. For 
invalids it surpasses any country in the world, 
and the voyage on the Nile is perfect dolce fu 
niente. I do most seriously recommend a win- 
ter in Egypt to invalids, especially to such as 
have pulmonary affections. The climate is even, 
calm, and delicious. In the shade it is not hot, 
and the evenings and nights are profoundly still, 
clear, and beautiful. Day and night the at- 
mosphere is the same. There are no changes 
from heat to cold, or the reverse. There is no 
labor in visiting ruins. All of Egypt is on the 
Nile. Your boat is a home that becomes, like 
your own in America, inexpressibly dear to you, 
and it floats along from temple to palace, from 
Pyramid to tomb, from old glory to old glory. 
The day, the week, the voyage, is one long 
dream of delight, and the memory of it an in- 
heritance of pleasure. Medical attendance in 
Cairo, of the highest order, is always to be ob- 
tained, and advice for the voyage, should the 
invalid be in condition to need it. 

As for the comfort of the voyage, I have only 
to repeat that there is no hotel in Europe, from 
Morley’s or the Hétel du Louvre down to th¢ 
vile inn at Capua, in which the traveler will 
live so well in all respects as on his Nile boat. 
The larder is always full of game, and the shore 
abounds in chickens, eggs, turkeys, and mutton. 

The insects, of which so much has been said 
in Oriental travel, are but a small annoyance. 
For every one that I found in Egypt there are 
ten in Rome. Italy is in this respect much 
worse than Egypt. Fleas abound, but a Cairene 
invention of flea-powder is a perfect safeguard 
against them. Lice are sometimes found by 
the traveler on his person, after being carried 
on the shoulders of a native. We had no mos- 
quitoes above Cairo. No vermin need be found 


| on the boat if the traveler take proper care of 


its cleanliness before hiring it. 

As to preparations for a journey to Egypt, it 
may be said very simply that, with the excep- 
tion of books, the traveler need make none what- 
ever in this country or Europe. Books are an 
essential to the pleasure of the voyage. Wil- 
kinson’s works, and Murray’s edition of Wilkin- 
son (Murray’s Guide-Book for Egypt), Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians, and any books of travel by 
way of hand-book will be sufficient for the or- 
dinary pleasure traveler. Others will increase 
this stock, and general reading books are not 
out of the way on a Nile boat. 

A first-rate heavy fowling-piece will be neces- 
sary toa gentleman’s comfort. If he has it not, 
he will regret it sixty times an hour all day 
long. He can not buy this in Egypt. Cairo is 
stocked with German single-barreled fowling- 
pieces, more dangerous to the man behind than 
the game before them. Wines must be pur- 
chased in Malta if the traveler would be well 
supplied, and he will find Woodhouse’s Marsa- 
la wine best for Nile use. Claret is not desira- 
ble, nor brandy, except enough for medicinal 
purposes. The Nile water is delicious in taste, 
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but dangerous if too freely used. 
known, but the ghooleh cools it sufficiently. 
Take with you, therefore, to Egypt, guns, am- 


Ice is un-{ went to Hebron and to Bethlehem, and sat down 


jto rest near Shechem, for Jacob’s well was 


| there; how we slept blessed sleep on the shores 
| 


munition,and wines—nothingelse. Buy nothing | of the Sea of Galilee, and, while sailing on its 
at Alexandria, and do not be hoaxed into tak-| calm surface, were seized by a great storm of 
ing a dragoman or a boat till you reach Cairo. | wind that came down on the lake and cast us 
English, French, and Italian are all alike spoken | away on the distant shores of the Gadarenes ; 


in Alexandria and Cairo, and no interpreter is 
necessary to an American who can speak En- 
glish. 

At Cairo, go, if possible, to Williams’s Indian 
Hotel, which is small, but home-like, and the 
only hotel where ladies will find female attend- 
ance. The other hotels are large barns, cold, 
cheerless, dirty, and crowded with Arabs and 
native servants. Select a dragoman with the 
utmost caution, and let him be an Egyptian, if 
you can find one suitable, and wish to learn 


| how we climbed the dewy sides of Hermon, 
| rested in perfumed chambers in Damascus, were 
| nearly overwhelmed in tempestuous weather 
| among the mountains of Lebanon, all these, 
, and many other incidents of our adventures, arc 
| they not written in the Book of the Travels of 
| Braheem Effendi ? 


THE ANGRY WAVE. 
HERE is a German legend of a beautiful 
countess who lived on the shores of the 


any thing of the people you see. If you can per- North Sea, and went down daily to bathe in its 
suade Abd-el-Atti out of his comfortable home cool waters, clad not only in her beauty, which 
in Cairo, he will prove the best dragoman in | was wondrous, but in her jewels, which were 
Egypt; but he has a furious temper, as have | only less beautiful than she. In her ears were 
they all, and though he served me faithfully for | diamonds brighter than the waves sparkling in 
eight months, in all Eastern countries, and we | the sun; on her arms emeralds green as the 
never had a difficulty of over ten minutes’ dura- | sea-weed which she trod under her fairy foot; 
tion, yet I am aware that every traveler is not | while on her peerless neck hung a triple row of 
likely to be as successful in keeping cool when | pearls, depending even to her perfect breast. 
other people get angry as I am, and if you have | The young countess loved her beauty, and liked 
a row with him don’t say I did not warn you. | well to adorn herself with her jewels, the gift 
He is, however, the most accomplished drago- | of her absent lord, the noble Harold, now fight- 
man in the East, and I recommend him unhes- | ing the holy battle of the Cross in Palestine; 
itatingly to any one who will take the risk of | and as she walked in her long white robe to the 


treating him as a gentleman should treat an ed- 
ucated and respectable servant. Thus much by 
way of advice to all such as will take it and go 
to Egypt. 


| sea-shore, surrounded by her maidens, she would 
| hold up her slender arms to the sunbeam, 
| charmed to see the light play in the many-col- 

ored gems which encircled their graceful beauty. 


Would that I could sit on Cheops again to-;| Many a bright morning had the grim old 
day and see the sun go down beyond the wastes | North Sea welcomed his lovely visitor with a 
of sand. Some day I hope to return to the Nile, | smile—many a morning had he sent his rebel- 


and that before many years have passed; but if 
I do not, the memory of the sunshine of Egypt 
will be sunshine forever. 

Ten days in Cairo were devoted to prepara- 
tions for the journey through the Holy Land. 
Jacques and Amy left us and returned to Italy. 
May and myself, with Whitely, who had made 
a swift trip and overtaken us at Cairo, devoted 
ourselves to the purchase of tents and the gen- 
eral outfit for a Syrian campaign. We ram- 
bled about Cairo as an old and familiar place, 
for the return to it was much like going home 
after our long months in the upper country. I 
smoked many noonday chibouks on the shop 
front of Suleiman Effendi, in the bazar within 
the chains, and drank much strong coffee with 
Sheik Ichabil at the doorway of the mosque El 
Azhar. I looked up all my old friends among 
the followers of Islam, passed some pleasant 
dreamy hours in their calm companionship, and 
then folded my bournouse about me in one of 
those lovely nights that no other land knows, 
and set sail, under a glorious moon, from Alex- 
andria for Jaffa. 

How we knelt at the sepulchre, and wept in 
Gethsemane ; how we laved our eyes in Siloam 
and our weary limbs in the Jordan; how we 
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lious mermen and monsters far into the recesses 
of his caves as she approached. He had spread 
a carpet of velvet sea-weed for her feet, and 
made the waves playful and tender that caressed 
her gentle limbs. He had sent beautcous rain- 
bows to play around her reflection as she gazed 
at her mimic self in the smooth hollow of the 
rock, where the water lay like a mirror, and the 
peasants all knew that the sea loved the lady, 
and kept his rough temper all the day serene 
after she had paid him a visit. 

But one day the sea, like many a lover, grew 
inconstant, and a rough wave, mountain high, 
and filled with angry monsters, impertinent sea- 
nymphs, and rough mermen, rose over the poor 
| little countess, and carried her and her jewels 
| far away into the darkness and terror of the 
| great deep. Her maidens, who were watching 
| from the shore, ran to her rescue, but she was 

gone, and they fled hither and thither calling 
aloud for help. 

Their cries attracted a fisherman who was 
| plying his net near at hand, and ke ventured 
| out to find the lady. Presently he discovered 
something white on a distant roek, and rowing 
up to it, discovered it to be the pale body of the 





| beauteous lady. He took her up carefully, and 
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carried her back to her own domain. Calling 
her distracted maidens together, he left her in 
their charge, telling them that life was not ex- 
tinct, while he, not waiting for any reward, 
rowed rapidly away. 

The distracted sewing-women wrapped her 
in their shawls, rubbed her fair limbs, and final- 
ly restored consciousness. Then, when she be- 
gan to breathe freely, did they for the first time 
discover that her jewels were gone! that the 
long white robe which she wore was all that the 
angry and treacherous sea had left her. 

When she became strong enough to speak 
to them, she told them that the wave was filled 
with chattering sea-nymphs, who attacked her, 
pulling the diamonds from her ears, the brace- 
lets from her arms, the rings from her fingers. 
She told them how an ugly merman had seized 
the pearl necklace and torn it forcibly from her 
—and, sure enough, there was a bloody wound 
on the white bosom, where the monster's tal- 
ons had mistaken the fairness of nature for the 
gleam of the gems. 

When they reached the castle, Father Am- 
brose, the confessor of the lady, met them, and 
heard the story. Father Ambrose was a ven- 
erable but a sardonic old gentleman; and he 
had heard so many very good stories of super- 
natural agencies disproved, in the course of his 
long and adventurous life, that he was wicked- 
ly disposed to believe that the mysterious fish- 
erman had stolen the lady’s jewels, and he 
privately sent out two or three boats to search 
for this missing mariner; but they returned 
and found him not—no, nor even heard of him 
more. Meantime, the poor countess bewailed 
her losses loudly; but mostly did she weep 
that her golden ring with which Harold had 
wedded her, and on whose dear face he had en- 
graved the mystic cross with the point of his 
dagger, was gone with all the rest. And she 
often said if she could but get that one golden 
circlet back she would not regret the diamonds 
or the pearls, but wear only that ring forever- 
more. 

So, what was the chagrin of the unbelieving 
Father Ambrose when, on the seventh day, a 
fish was served at the countess’s board, and in 
his mouth was her golden ring! There was the 
cross, rudely cut with the dagger point ; and the 
countess put the ring on her finger, and became 
a wiser and a better woman. 

And she was as good as her promise. For 
when noble Harold returned, and offered her 
the jewels which he had magnificently stolen 
from the Saracenic ladies, she gave them all 
to Father Ambrose, and teld him to sell them 
and give the money to the poor; and Father 
Ambrose took them, but what became of them 
after that this legend saith not. 

Reader, you who have observed life with so 
philosophical an eye, have you never met a 
parallel case, in your vast experience, to that 
of the beauteous countess? Have you never 





known an instance where a wave of destiny 
came and deluged a woman, and took from her , 


many things which she prized, but which she 
could do without? and left her only that which 
was most valuable—the love which beautified, 
or the duty which ennobled her existence ? 

- il * * - * 

Look with me in this mirror, which holds 
the image of a handsome, graceful girl o: 
twenty. See how beautiful is her hair, how 
fresh and faultless her complexion. Mark he: 
slender waist, and her round white arm. Is 
there a fault in this creature? Yes; patent 
and apparent as her beauty is her consciousness 
Like the countess in the legend, she likes to 
see her jewels sparkling in the sun. It is not 
enough that she is young, lovely, and capable 
of being loved. She remarks every grace, no- 
tices each shade of color, luxuriates in the 
long, dark, rich hair, and loves her beauty for 
its own sweet sake. 

See how much talent gleams in her face! 
She is not only beautiful, she is clever. Bright 
and sparkling as her eyes are the words which 
flow over her lips. Gay, brilliant, and well- 
educated, in the highest sense, Rosalie Lifford 
was the centre of the circle where she moved, 
the queen regnant of her day. 

Like most American girls of that day and 
of this, and, I fear, of all future time, Rosalie 
Lifford had had rather too much of her own 
sweet will. Her proud, indulgent father, grati- 
fied at her beauty, yielded the last semblance 
of authority when her mind, brilliant and tri- 
umphant, became sufficiently opened and culti- 
vated to attract his notice and admiration. Her 
mother, a beautiful and very high-spirited wo- 
man, did not yield so easily. To her, still 
young, and not far removed from the tempta- 
tions which surrounded her daughter, her faults 
and her dangers seemed greater than they were. 
She committed the grand fault of believing in 
her daughter too little, in treating her too 
much as a child; and no course can be so det- 
rimental to a proud, imperious spirit as this. 
Constantly annoyed, constantly aroused, Rosa- 
lie fled from what she considered persecution at 
home to homage and admiration abroad; or 
to the fondness and admiration of her father, 
who understood her, perhaps exaggerated her 
good points, and to whom her faults could not 
be so apparent as to a watchful and sometimes 
suspicious mother. 

The key to Rosalie’s character was a roman- 
tic generosity. However great her faults, that 
never left her. She was capable of any sacri- 
fice; life, health, and ease she would have 
laid down on the altar of this generosity. Sick- 
ness did not appall her. Danger, if met in de- 
fending those she loved, was dear to her; and 
of meanness, jealousy, and suspicion she was 
incapable. But she was vain of her beauty, 
her-talent. She was undisciplined; she was 
not patient; she had a thousand faults; and 
thus it came that, with all her beauty and at- 
traction, she was beloved by many, but hated 
by many more. 

” * * * 


* * 








««Come with me, Grant, and I will show you 
three beautiful women.” 

Thus said Edgar Lane to his friend one day, 
as they approached Mr. Lifford’s house. 

‘Three! There are not three beautiful wo- 
men in the world!” 

‘¢ Perhaps not ; but I will show you one who 
is beautiful, one who is attractive, and a third 
who is both.” 

‘‘Then,” said Philip Grant, who was a man 
of grave and somewhat harsh temper, ‘‘ I repu- 
diate each and all but the attractive one. Your 
beauty will attempt to sigh me out of my self- 
possession ; while your paragon will stand at 
the door and bid me surrender, like a Major- 
General in full uniform—I shall enact Cornwal- 
lis to her Washington. I hate such wor,en! 
While your attractive one will quietly sit down, 
wait to be spoken to, and, not accustomed to 
think herself invincible, will let herself alone 
and be simply a woman, a thing I admire!” 

‘* And adroitly fan the somewhat fevered van- 
ity of Mr. Grant,” said Lane, laughing. 

These two men loved each other much, and 
were as dissimilar as are most friends. Edgar 
Lane was one of those graceful, handsome, and 
gifted mortals whom Nature creates in some of 
her ‘‘ after-dinner moods,” when, in a splendid 
humor, the dame allows us to see what she can 
do if she pleases. He wanted nothing; nei- 
ther the sense and firmness which is the base of 
the goodly edifice, nor the beauty and accom- 
plishment which is the acanthus leaf of the 
graceful capital. Men liked and respected him 
even as much as women loved him, and his 
success was so honorably won that it was yield- 
ed him almost without a murmur. 

Far otherwise was Philip Grant. He might 
be said to possess almost no attraction person- 
ally, except a good manly figure and face, and 
an intellectual head. He had a deep voice— 
that excellent thing in man—but a disagreeably 
harsh way of usingit. Early misfortune, the ne- 
cessity of working his own way up, an unjust fa- 
ther, no feminine relatives to give him the home 
education so necessary to strong, willful men. 
Philip Grant had fought the battle of life al- 
most single-handed, and had come out victori- 
ous, but with some goodly scars. He was now 
successful, a good lawyer, an eloquent speaker. 
He was something of a celebrity. For written 
on every act of his life, and on every feature of 
his face, was that magic word ‘‘ power.” 

The three ladies who greeted these young 
men were, Miss Lifford, Miss Athenais Russell, 
Miss Mary Auchester. Miss Russell was plain, 
but pleasing ; something neat and attractive in 
dress, figure, and attitude, redeemed her want 
of beauty. Miss Mary Auchester was a beau- 
tifal blonde, commanding in figure, and so hand- 
some as to be a very decided comparison to Miss 
Lifford in point of beauty; but the style was so 
different that it was often said that the two 
never looked as well as when together. 

Fortunately for the impression to be produced 
on Mr. Grant, Rosalie was somewhat silent and 
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| languid from fatigue. The three friends had 
| been at a very late ball the night before, and 
were laughing among themselves at their own 
good-for-nothing-ness, when the cards were 
brought up of the two gentlemen. 

‘* Brush up your powers, Athenais, and open 
your eyes Mary,” said Rosalie. ‘‘ Here come 
Edgar Lane and Philip Grant, the two most ad- 
mirable captives in society.” 

Mary Auchester and Athenais Russell were 
not New Yorkers, therefore they might be for- 
given for not knowing this fact. 

There had long been an intimate friendship 
between Edgar Lane and Rosalie. People said 
it would be a match, but the parties concerned 
knew it would not be. It was the sort of at- 
traction which naturally exists between two of 
akind. They were both the most prominent 
young people of their set. They danced beau- 
tifully together, and had a great mutual liking, 
but they were too much alike to be in love. 
Therefore the stream of their friendship ran 
smoothly along, each making the other some- 
thing of a confidant, each feeling the other’s 
success as something of a personal triumph. 

It so happened, however, as it may well hap- 
pen in the whirl of New York society, that 
Philip Grant had never seen Rosalie. He was 
not a society man, and Edgar Lane had many 
points besides his society talent which made him 
attractive ; so, although he had heard of her and 
she of him for a long time, they met this morn- 
ing for the first time. 

Mr. Lane seated himself by Miss Auches- 
ter, whose fine eyes opened themselves widely 
enough totakehimin. She talked well enough 
for a very beautiful woman, and although some- 
times a little silly, had veins of acuteness pene- 
trating the general barrenness of the soil. They 
were soon lost in a general comparison between 
the rival merits of New York and Philadelphia 
—that question which will never be settled. 

Mr. Grant was equally divided between Miss 
Lifford and Miss Russell. Rosalie, somewhat 
less animated than usual, was simpler and more 
quiet than her wont; and only politely sustained 
the conversation. Miss Russell listened in a 
very flattering way, with her thin lips constant- 
ly distended into a smile, which showed her best 
feature, a fine set of teeth, agreeing generally 
with every thing that was said, and sometimes 
saying an adroit thing herself. 

Mr. Grant, listened to thus attentively, was 
feeling very well, and comfortable exceedingly, 
and consequently talked in his best style, for- 
getting the Cornwallis which he anticipated 
acting toa female Washington. He was playing 
Major-General himself to his own great satis- 
faction, when Miss Russell happened to ask for 
some information about a singular marriage 
which had justtaken place in New York; a youn, 
lady of the first fashion having married a young 
man very far beneath her in social position. 

‘* A very brave thing to do,” said Mr. Grant. 

‘*But a very foolish one in this instance,” 
said Rosalie; ‘‘for she is by no means a person 
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calculated to endure the ‘world’s dread laugh,’ 
brought up by persons to whom the world is all 
in all, being herself the spoiled child of fortune. 
She has simply followed a foolish impulse, in- 
stead of following out a principle, and made 
herself and all her family unhappy.” 

‘I am very glad to find one woman left in 
the world who dares be impulsive,” said Mr. 
Grant, his lip curling with scorn. 

‘¢ There are too many left, Mr. Grant. Madame 
de Staél says, ‘Men should learn to brave public 
opinion, women to submit to it,’” said Rosalie. 

‘** Avery unphilosophical and untenable prop- 
osition. If public opinion is wrong, women 
should brave it as well as men; if right, men 
should respect it as well as women.” 

‘Public opinion is generally right, in all 
those matters which concern women. In all 
moral and intellectual matters men can reason 
dispassionately and well; it is only on selfish 
and worldly questions that a specious and un- 
worthy public opinion arises, and it is that pub- 
lic opinion which men can and should brave,” 
said Rosalie. ; 

‘*T like womer who dare to do unpopular 
things,” said Athenais, looking sympathetically 
and appealingly at Grant. 

‘*T do not,” said Rosalie, thoroughly aroused ; 
‘*T think there is almost always a desire for 
notoriety, and a selfish disregard of the feelings 
of others, in an unpopular thing.” 

The contest waxed warm between Mr. Grant 
and Rosalie; Miss Russell constantly, though 
ingenuously, agreed with Grant, and lashed 
Rosalie on tonewand more vigorous arguments, 
Edgar Lane, finding Mary Auchester more and 
more insipid, had become a listener, and Mary 
herself had relapsed into quietude. 

Edgar Lane had never liked Miss Russell's 
influence over Rosalie; he had seen her letters, 
and had heard much of her, and during this in- 
terview he imagined he saw a very wily spirit 
at work. He saw with regret that Rosalie’s 
cheeks were getting flushed, that though she talk- 
ed well and eloquently, that she was showing the 
imperious side of her character more than the 
more generous side, and he began to divert the 
tide a little. 

‘‘T am very much amused,” said he, ‘‘to 
see how far you have all drifted from your own 
soundings in the heat of argument. Here is 
Grant, a man who adores public opinion, who 
holds to it as his sheet-anchor, abusing it brave- 
ly. You, my dear Miss Rosalie, who do not 
care a penny for Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, are talking like a woman whose idol is 
Mrs. Grundy; and you, Miss Russell, whom I 
dare to say never did an unpopular thing in 
your life, and would not, could not be outré, are 
commending an eccentric course, like a regular 
‘woman's rights.’ Now let us talk about the 
theatre, and see if we can all get as far from 
what we really think, as you have done about 
Miss Fanning’s marriage.” 

Peace reigned after this until the gentlemen 
took their leave. 





In spite of the contest, Mr. Grant was more 
charmed with Rosalie than he chose to acknow]l- 
edge. Her air of languor and repose had dis- 
armed him when he entered, her beauty had 
surprised and fascinated him, and her wit and 
talent piqued him; he felt a little annoyed, but 
wanted to see her again, and get the better of 
the next argument. 

During the ensuing few months these young 
people met constantly. The two fair strangers, 
Miss Russell and Miss Auchester, as visitors of 
the gay and fashionable Rosalie Lifford, were 
objects of much attention. Miss Russell, always 
well dressed, always smiling, was pronounced 
‘‘very interesting, very agreeable, and was 
Rosalie’s shadow.” 

‘*How very good a girl Miss Russell must 
be to be willing to be always near such a beauty 
as Rosalie!” said Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Grey one 
evening. 

‘*Or how very foolish a girl!” said the less 
charitable Mrs. Grey to Mrs, Brown. 

‘* She seems to take, too,” said Mrs. Brown. 

‘I think she looks deep,” said Mrs. Grey. 
‘* Perhaps she prefers the crumbs that fall from 
Rosalie’s abundant hands to the dry crust she 
would have to eat by herself in a corner.” 

** How much Grant follows those two girls!” 
said Mrs. Brown; ‘‘and have you noticed he 
always begins the evening with Rosalie, and 
finishes it with Miss Russell ?” 

**Do see Miss Auchester devouring Edga: 
Lane with her great eyes! Isn’t she a beauty ’ 
There are four girls dying for Edgar Lane. Fan- 
ny Ogden has grown ten degrees thinner since 
Miss Auchester arrived. Why don’t he marry 
one of them, and save the others from a linger- 
ing torture ?” 

And Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Grey directed 
their amiable tongues and eyes at some other 
party. 

It was true, Philip Grant determined every 
day to hate Miss Lifford, and ended by talking 
to her every evening. Like the enamored man 
who ‘‘ prayed every hour that he might forget 
his lady love,” he succeeded only in thinking of 
her all the time. They quarreled, they per- 
petually wounded each other, they came to- 
gether constantly. Miss Russell, always calm, 
always smiling, was near to soothe the fretted 
Philip and talk him into composure. If his 
eyes wandered off toward the handsome Rosalie 
with her troop of satellites, the skillful and 
amiable Athenais bore his pre-occupation with- 
out noticing it, and, finally—to use Mrs. Grey’s 
simile—came in for a crumb of attention herself. 

Mary Auchester’s feeble brain had become so 
entirely filled with the image of the all-conquer- 
ing Edgar, that she had no eyes or ears for any 
oneelse. He admired her beauty, and eould no 
more help being fascinating, poor fellow! than 
the south wind can help stealing over a bank of 
violets, taking and giving odor; so he found 
himself perpetually with a conquest on hand. 
Poor Mary! she was a dreadful bore sometimes! 
but she had been particularly given in charge to 
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Edgar by Rosalie Lifford, and she proved so 
much of a charge that he had no opportunity to 
see how matters were going on between the 
other three, until one evening he was sum- 
moned by Mrs. Lifford to find Rosalie for her, 
as she was anxious to go home. 

Miss Auchester appeared dutifully to attend 
Mrs. Lifford, Miss Russell also approached with a 
somewhat ostentatious air of being quite ready, 
and leaning on Mr. Grant’s arm. As the party 
stood waiting in one of a long suite of rooms 


Edgar Lane approached, saying Rosalie would | 


be here presently. They all turned to look for 
her. She soon appeared, leisurely sauntering 
with her hand in the arm of an attendant gen- 
tleman, and talking to one or two more. She 
was looking superbly, and was evidently in one 
of her gayest and most defiant moods. 

“Edgar,” said Mrs. Lifford, looking almost 
angrily at the dilatory beauty; ‘‘did you tell 
Rosalie I was very tired waiting for her?” 

‘*No, madam, I merely said you were ready 
for her.” 

‘Let me go and hurry her,” said Athenais 
Russell, full of amiable consideration. 

So she walked toward Rosalie with Mr. Grant, 
and whispered something in Rosalie’s ear which 
he did not hear. 

Rosalie’s color immediately rose, and leaving 
the arm of her attendant, she said, angrily, ‘‘'Tell 
mamma I will meet her in the dressing-room ;” 
and, darting through a side door, was soon out 
of sight. 

«Miss Lifford does not seem a very amiable 
daughter,” said Mr. Grant. 

‘* But that is her only fault, believe me !” said 
Athenais, beseechingly looking in his face. 

Mr. Grant looked very much as if he thought 
it a great one, and hardly answered the soft 
‘*Good-night!” of the amiable Miss Russell. 

Edgar Lane had seen and heard all this. He 
linked his arm in that of his friend, and they 
walked together from the gayly decorated ball- 
room. 

‘‘ Edgar,” said Philip, gloomily, ‘it is a mys- 
terious arrangement that sirens are yet permit- 
ted to trouble the peace of good men.” 

“Yes, my good St. Augustine, they come up 
even in our most devout and austere moments, 
to ruffle our tranquillity.” 

*« And even when we know them to be sirens, 
and singing but for our destruction, still we 
must follow on, or own ourselves cowards by 
lashing our too-yielding bodies to the mast.” 

‘* Brave Ulysses, there is one little siren that 
I wish you would never listen to more, and that 
is Miss Athenais Russell.” 

Philip groaned. ‘‘The good little sensible 
Russell! Would that I had never seen or heard 
the voice of the siren Rosalie! Edgar! I per- 
ceived her faults, and I detested them, from the 
first day I saw her, but I have weakly allowed 
myself to watch her magnificent beauty, to hear 
her glowing words, until I, like all these other 
fools, am ready to kneel down under her car of 
Juggernaut and let her crush me with her scorn- 





ful wheels! Edgar, she hasno heart! She is 
possessed of every devil that can live in the 
breast of proud, defiantwoman! She lives but 
to conquer and break hearts; she is treacherous 
and truthless, and undutiful !” 

‘“* Philip Grant,” said Edgar, very slowly, ‘if 
you ever use such terms again, or say any thing 
disparagingly of my friend Rosalie, we cease to 
be friends. As it is, I would call you to ac- 
count for this, did I not know that you are the 
dupe of another woman, false and treacherous 
as her friend is generous and noble. Know 
Rosalie! I know her well ; she is a high-spirited, 
untamed creature, passionately fond of admira- 
tion, and undisciplined to an uncommon degree. 
Suspicion maddens her, and she has a querulous, 
suspicious mother. ‘The world flatters and fol- 
lows her, ber mother makes home disagreeable 
to her: trom these two things have all her faults 
arisen. No, Philip! yonder star, which shines 
on us so unwinkingly, is not more sure of its 
place in the heavens, than is Rosalie Lifford of 
the hearts of those who know her well. Her 
truth is spotless, her mind incapable of a mean 
thought, her heart of an ungenerous impulse. 
Her temper is faulty, I acknowledge, but a no- 
bler creature does not exist! Let me prophesy 
that, if Rosalie ever has a trial (and she is mor- 
tal and sure to meet with affliction), she will 
come from the furnace like gold seven times re- 
fined !” 

Philip listened in silence, but the trail of the 
serpent was over him; Athenais had told him 
that Edgar had long been in love with Rosalie, 
and that Rosalie had him in complete control. 

Now Philip Grant did not believe this, from 
his own observation. He had seen from the 
first that Edgar’s devotion to his friend was far 
too open and quiet in its demonstration to be 
love; but he was excited and beyond himself 
with passion and disappointment, and he no 
longer reasoned, he simply felt. 

So he shut his confidence in his own breast, 
and, shaking Edgar's hand, he begged him to 
forgive what he had said and to forget it; and 
retired to the unrest of his own heart, there to 
feed the serpents of suspicion and distrust. 

Poor Mary Auchester was rapidly losing all 
semblance of reason in her frenzied admiration 
of Edgar. ‘‘Oh! Rosalie,” said she, ‘when 
they were alone, ‘‘are those Parma violets for 
me or you? did he send them ?” 

‘“* He, Mary, dear! Papa brought them home 
for us all!” 

**Oh!” groaned Mary. ‘Has Mr. Lane sent 
home my fan which he would take ?” 

“Here it is, dear, beautifully mended. Tif- 
fany’s man brought it this morning.” 

*« And he only wanted to get it mended! I 
thought he wanted to keep it? You may depend, 
Rosalie, if he saw me lying dead at his feet he 
wouldn't stoop to pick me up!” 

‘* My dear Mary, he would doubtless fall dead 
by your side, and we should have a modern Paul 
and Virginia!” 

‘Now don’t joke, Rosalie; I am too wretch- 
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ed for that,” said poor Mary, crying as if her 
heart would break. 

Mary Auchester had been Rosalie’s school 
friend, and she still loved her from old associa- 
tion. She was a most innocent person, and de- 
votedly fond of her friends, and not always silly ; 
so Rosalie felt grieved to the heart at her infatu- 
ation, and determined to speak to Edgar, whose 
heart, she felt sure, was not given to her beau- 
tiful, but rather weak-minded friend. 

In a most generous and delicate manner she 
begged of Edgar to tell her if he loved Miss Au- 
chester; and on his assuring her he did not, she 
told him he must absent himself from her, and 
not give the public reason to think he meant to 
address her; it might keep others away; and, 
she continued, ‘‘ you know we are weak creat- 
ures, Edgar, and we may think you mean more 
than you do.” 

Edgar understood the generous caution, and 
fully appreciated the speaker’s motives. 

What was his horror to hear in society short- 
ly after that he had been in love with Miss Au- 
chester, and that Rosalie Lifford had warned 
him not to address her; in short, that she had 
broken off a match nearly arranged! 

The gentleman could only deny it; but his 
denial passed but for a matter of course, and 
was not credited, and poor Mary Auchester’s 
pale cheeks and languid eyes were deemed a 
sufficient confirmation. 

The friends separated; the gay winter was 
over; and Miss Russell went her way with a 
strong belief in her scheming head that Mr. 
Grant would follow her. 

The summer brought with it the trial which 
Edgar Lane had foreseen for Rosalie. A hor- 
rible pestilence broke out over the doomed city, 
and spared neither ‘‘the just nor the unjust.” 
Rich and poor, fashionable and obscure, alike 
bowed before its invisible sceptre. 

Mr. Lifford was attacked, and after a most 
shocking and painful illness, was consigned to 
his last resting-place. 

It was with a contracted brow and pale lips 
that Edgar Lane again met Philip Grant. 

‘*T have come from the house of mourning,” 
said he. 

‘* Miss Lifford is quite overcome, I hear,” said 
Grant. 

‘* Miss Lifford is an angel,” said Edgar. ‘‘She 
has never faltered. Even the nurses left her 
poor father hours before he died, but Dr. Frank 
tells me she hung over him to the last, and 
closed his eyes. Mrs. Lifford has since been 
attacked, and Rosalie, pale but strong, has taken 
her place by her bedside. She could see me 
but a moment; asked that I would follow her 
poor father to the grave, and left me.” 

The next victim was Edgar Lane himself. At 
the clubs it was whispered that Edgar Lane had 
been attacked. <A few devoted and fearless 
friends went to his house. Then to hear of suf- 
ferings, such as seldom come, of revolting dis- 
figurement, loss of reason, and, finally, of the 


last dread scene, when life, deprived of all its | 





nobility, struggled with disease, and was over- 
come. 

Philip Grant stood by his side from first to 
last. O poor mortality! what a sight was that, 
which he alone saw, when the coffin lid closed 
over what had been the most noble and beauti- 
ful of Nature’s works! 

He left the plague-ridden city after his mel- 
ancholy task was done, and came not back for 
months. . 

He could compare himself only with the 
‘*Last Man” of Mrs. Shelley’s powerful story, 
as he walked through the accustomed streets, 
The houses were there, but the occupants were 
gone. Mr. Lifford’s house was closed, and he 
dared not ask for Rosalie. He turned shud- 
deringly away, as his eye recognized the street 
through which he had followed poor Edgar's fu- 
neral the day before he left town. The crowd- 
ed town was to him a wilderness. Out of it 
had gone life, and love, and beauty, and but 
the shell remained. 

We grieve, we weep, we despair, but we live. 
The strong man was but passing through one of 
the terrible convulsions which shake the whole 
being to its foundations, but which pass away 
The sun comes from behind the cloud, perhaps 
but to shine upon a grave, but the flowers spring 
again from the earth, and the soothing breezes 
come. And over the ruin of the edifice our 
hearts say : 

**We are born, we laugh, we weep! 
We love, we droop, we die! 
Ah! wherefore do we laugh or weep? 
Why do we live or die? 
Who knows that secret deep? 
Alas! not I." 


It was not long after Philip’s return that he 
met an old friend of his own and of Edgar Lane 
From him he learned much that had passed dur- 
ing his long absence, and, with a strong effort, 
he asked for Miss Lifford. 

‘* Have you not heard—” 

Philip put out his hand beseechingly. 

**Not dead, but fearfully disfigured.” 

Philip put his hands over his face. He had 
never known till that moment how much she 
was to him. 

His friend, a man of most delicate and rare 
generosity, wrote something on a card and left 
him. 

It was Rosalie’s address. 

On the sea-shore, not many miles from New 
York, stood a quiet house belonging to one of 
her relatives, and there had Rosalie hidden her 
broken heart and enfeebled body. Her father 
and mother had died, and she had suffered the 
cruel disease which had taken them away. Like 
the wave in the legend, it had borne away every 
thing but life. Where was the glorious beauty, 
the proud figure, the stately step? Gone, gone! 
The powers of thought were dimmed, memory 
staggered under the blow. Her eyes were in- 
jured so much that she might never again be 
able to greet the light of the sun, and with these 
terrible deprivations, life, at best a questionable 
boon, was granted her. 
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But as the months rolled on a new light awoke 
in Rosalie’s soul. She grew stronger and more 
calm. A great thought took possession of her. 
It was this: ‘I live, therefore I live for a great 
purpose; let me live cheerfully and nobly to the 
end.” 

And in this frame of mind, a letter from 
Philip Grant found her. It simply said, 

‘‘May I comeand seeyou? We shall under- 
stand each other better.” 

He came. She had written him of her alter- 
ed appearance, to save him the shock, as she 
thought, but he was not prepared. When he 
saw her bent, enfeebled, and suffering; when 
he heard her tremulous voice, so different in 
its weakness from the full tones of her better 
days; he could not bear it, but sank speechless 
into his chair. 

‘*No, do not pity me so much,” said Rosalie, 
‘*yousee me perfectly resigned. Ihave lostevery 
thing; home, parents, beauty, even health; but I 
assure you I am sustained, and willing to live." 

Philip knelt at her side. 

‘‘Now do I know, dearest lady, that what I 
most loved on earth was not, as I had feared, 
your splendid loveliness, or your brilliant mind, 
but a something far better. Do not send me 
away. I, too, bring a chastened and contrite 
heart to lay at your feet. Oh! believe me, life 
has some roses for us yet; and if its brilliancy 
and lustre is gone, the pure, tranquil light of a 
happy love, God’s best gift, is reserved for us.” 

It was long before Rosalie could receive the 
truth of this new revelation. It was a sudden 
revulsion from cold duty to warm revivifying love. 
Mingled with her many contending emotions 
was the feeling of mortification that she could 
bring only her disfigured and shattered self as a 
reward to this earnest and generous affection. 
She felt how proudly and happily would she 
have given him the beauty and glory of her 
youth, how much more befitting such a man as 
he was the Rosalie of the past—she told him 
often that she could not accept such generosity. 

“Tf I were strong, gay, brilliant, beautiful as 
I once was, I should be a bride worthy of you, 
my noble Philip ; but broken as I am, can I con- 
sent that you should bear the burden of an in- 
valid wife, at best a poor disfigured creature, 
through your whole life? No. It is too much 
of a sacrifice.” 

Then Philip told her the legend of the Count- 
ess; and clasping her in his arms, told her how 
much he thanked the wave that had swept over 
her, bearing away, it was true, some of her 
sparkling jewels, but leaving her her true heart, 
her great and noble womanly nature, and taking 
away all that had impaired the lustre of his 
‘perfect chrysolite.” 

Time restored Rosalie some of her jewels. 
She never again became beautiful, but her health 
came back, and her fine figure and noble car- 
riage returned with it. To her. husband she 
was beautiful enough, and a happiness which 
she-had never known before followed the dread 
experience of ber youth. 





They had been married several years before 
they again saw Athenais. In spite of her pow- 
ers of pleasing, Athenais was still unmarried, 
and looked thin and worn. ‘They had long 
ago discussed her fully, and had learned how 
nearly she had separated them; but they knew 
how much more “ blessed it is to give than to re- 
ceive,” and they each extended a hand. 

The world, which she had served so faithfully, 
had not treated her with like devotion. Athe- 
nais might well have been moved by such gen- 
erosity. 

But in such natures as hers, generosity and 
nobleness are plants of slow growth. 

“What a wreck!” she said, as she saw Ros- 
alie. 

At an evening entertainment at which she 
met them soon after, she took care to say, in 
Philip’s hearing, 

‘* What a downfall is that of Rosalie Lifford, 
after her expectations, to be married to Philip 
Grant!” 

The happy man wears an impervious coat. No 
suit of chain armor is so strong and secure a 
covering asa happiness like thatof Philip. Time 
was, when the sharpness of this tongue could 
wound him to madness. Now it fell powerless, 
and rebounded on itself. 

He turned and looked at her. Before that 
clear and penetrating glance Athenais shrank. 
She saw the sight, to her the most disagreeable 
in the world, the light of triumphant happiness 
on his face. She knew that over this man her 
power was ended. 

Philip thought of the legend, and though he 
imagined Athenais had few moral jewels to lose, 
would it not do Aer good to bathe in the North 
Sea? Might not some wave break over her, 
and carry away some things which she, too, 
would be benefited by losing? 





SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
BY THOMAS BABBINGTON MACAULAY. 

AMUEL JOHNSON, one of the most emi- 
nent English writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was the son of Michael Johnson, who was, 
at the beginning of that century, a magistrate 
of Lichfield, and a bookseller of great note in 
the midland counties. Michael’s abilities and 
attainments seem to have been considerable. 
He was so well acquainted with the contents of 
the volumes which he exposed to sale, that the 
country rectors of Staffordshire and Worcester- 
shire thought him an oracle on points of learn- 
ing. Between him and the clergy, indeed, there 
was a strong religious and political sympathy. 
He was a zealous churchman, and, though he 
qualified himself for municipal office by tak- 
ing the oaths to the sovereigns in possession, 
was to the last a Jacobite in heart. At his 
house, a house which is still pointed out to ev- 
ery traveler who visits Lichfield, Samuel was 
born on the 18th of September, 1709. In the 
child the physical, intellectual, and moral pe- 
culiarities which afterward distinguished the 
man were plainly discernible; great museular 
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strength accompanied by much awkwardness 
and many infirmities ; great quickness of parts, 
with a morbid propensity to sloth and procras- 
tination; a kind and generous heart, with a 
gloomy and irritable temper. He had inherited 
from his ancestors a scrofulous taint, which it 
was beyond the power of medicine to remove. 
His parents were weak enough to believe that 
the royal touch was a specific for this malady. 
In his third year he was taken up to London, 
inspected by the court surgeon, prayed over by 
the court chaplains, and stroked and presented 
with a piece of gold by Queen Anne. One of 
his earliest recollections was that of a stately 
lady in a diamond stomacher and a long black 
hood. Her hand was applied in vain. The 
boy’s features, which were originally noble 
and not irregular, were distorted by his mala- 
dy. His cheeks were deeply scarred. He lost 
for a time the sight of one eye, and he saw but 
very imperfectly with the other. But the force 
of his mind overcame every impediment. In- 
dolent as he was, he acquired knowledge with 
such ease and rapidity, that at every school to 
which he was sent he was soon the best scholar. 
From sixteen to eighteen he resided at home, 
and was left to his own devices. He learned 
much at this time, though his studies were with- 
out guidance and without plan. He ransacked 
his father’s shelves, dipped into a multitude of 
books, read what was interesting, and passed 
over what was dull. An ordinary lad would 
have acquired little or no useful knowledge in 
such a way; but much that was dull to ordi- 
nary lads was interesting to Samuel. He read 
little Greek; for his proficiency in that language 
was not such that he could take much pleasure 
in the masters of Attic poetry and eloquence. 
But he had left school a good Latinist, and he 
soon acquired, in the large and miscellaneous 
library of which he now had the command, an 
extensive knowledge of Latin literature. That 
Augustan delicacy of taste, which is the boast 
of the great public schools of England, he never 
possessed. But he was early familiar with some 
classical writers, who were quite unknown to the 
best scholars in the sixth form at Eton. He 
was peculiarly attracted by the works of the 
great restorers of learning. Once, while search- 
ing for some apples, he found a huge folio vol- 
ume of Petrarch’s works. The name excited 
his curiosity, and he eagerly devoured hundreds 
of pages. Indeed, the diction and versification 
of his own Latin compositions show that he had 
paid at least as much attention to modern copies 
from the antique as to the original models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating him- 


self, his family was sinking into hopeless pov- | 
erty. Old Michael Johnson was much better | 


qualified to pore upon books, and to talk about 
them, than totrade in them. His business de- 
clined: his debts increased: it was with diffi- 


culty that the daily expenses of his household | 


were defrayed. 


promises which proved to be of very little val- 
ue, Samuel was entered at Pembroke College, 
Oxford. When the young scholar presented 
himself to the rulers of that society, they were 
amazed not more by his ungainly figure and ec- 
centric manners than by the quantity of extens- 
ive and curious information which he had picked 
up during many months of desultory, but not 
unprofitable study. On the first day of his res- 
idence he surprised his teachers by quoting Ma- 
crobius; and one of the most learned among 
them declared, that he had never known a fresh- 
man of equal attainments. 

At Oxford, Johnson resided during about 
three years. He was poor, even to raggedness ; 
and his appearance excited a mirth and a pity, 
which were equally intolerable to his haughty 
spirit. He was driven from the quadrangle of 
Christ Church by the sneering looks which the 
members of that aristocratical society cast at 
the holes in his shoes. Some charitable person 
placed a new pair at his door; but he spurned 
them away in a fury. Distress made him, not 
servile, but reckless and ungovernable. No 
opulent gentleman commoner, panting for one- 
and-twenty, could have treated the academical 
authorities with more gross disrespect. The 
needy scholar was generally to be seen under 
the gate of Pembroke, a gate now adorned with 
his effigy, haranguing a circle of lads, over 
whom, in spite of his tattered gown and dirty 
linen, his wit and audacity gave him an undis- 
puted ascendancy. In every mutiny against 
the discipline of the college he was the ringlead- 
er. Much was pardoned, however, to a youth 
so highly distinguished by abilities and acquire- 
ments. He had early made himself known by 
turning Pope’s Messiah into Latin verse. The 
style and rhythm, indeed, were not exactly Vir- 
gilian; but the translation found many admir- 
ers, and was read with pleasure by Pope him- 
self. 

The time drew near at which Johnson would, 
in the ordinary course of things, have become a 
Bachelor of Arts: but he was at the end of his 
resources. Those promises of support on which 
he had relied had not been kept. His family 
could do nothing forhim. His debts to Oxford 
tradesmen were small indeed, yet larger than he 
could pay. In the autumn of 1731, he was un- 
der the necessity of quitting the university with- 
out a degree. In the following winter his fa- 
ther died. The old man left but a pittance; 
and of that pittance almost the whole was ap- 
propriated to the support of his widow. Tho 
property to which Samuel succeeded amounted 





to no more than twenty pounds. 

His life, during the thirty years which fol- 
lowed, was one hard struggle with poverty. The 
misery of that struggle needed no aggravation, 
but was aggravated by the sufferings of an un- 





sound body and an unsound mind. Before the 
young man left the university, his hereditary 


It was out of his power to sup- malady had broken forth in a singularly cruel 
port his son at either university ; but a wealthy 


neighbor offered assistance ; and, in reliance on | 


form. He had become an incurable hypochon- 
driac. He said long after that he had been 
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mad all his life, or at least not perfectly sane ; 
and, in truth, eccentricities less strange than 
his have often been thought grounds sufficient 
for absolving felons, and for setting aside wills. 
His grimaces, his gestures, his mutterings, 
sometimes diverted and sometimes terrified peo- 
ple who did not know him. At a dinner-table 
he would, in a fit of absence, stoop down and 
twitch off a lady’s shoe. He would amaze a 
drawing room by suddenly ejaculating a clause 
of the Lord’s Prayer. He would cotceive an 
unintelligible aversion to a particular alley, and 
perform a great circuit rather than see the hate- 
ful place. He would set his heart on touching 
every post in the streets through which he walk- 
ed. If by any chance he missed a post, he would 
go back a hundred yards and repair the omis- 
sion. Under the influence of his disease, his 
senses became morbidly torpid, and his imagin- 
ation morbidly active. At one time he would 
stand poring on the town-clock without being 
able to tell the hour. At another, he would 
distinctly hear his mother, who was many miles 
off, calling him by his name. But this was not 
the worst. A deep melancholy took possession 
of him, and gave a dark tinge to all his views of 
human nature and of human destiny. Such 
wretchedness as he endured has driven many 
men to shoot themselves or drown themselves. 
But he was under no temptation to commit sui- 
cide. He was sick of life; but he was afraid 
of death; and he shuddered at every sight or 
sound which reminded him of the inevitable 
hour. In religion he found but little comfort 
during his long and frequent fits of dejection ; 
for his religion partook of his own character. 
The light from heaven shone on him indeed, 
but not in a direct line, or with its own pure 
splendor. ‘The rays had to struggle through a 
disturbing medium: they reached him refract- 
ed, dulled, and discolored by the thick gloom 
which had settled on his soul ; and, though they 
might be sufficiently clear to guide him, were 
too dim to cheer him. 

With such infirmities of body and of mind, 


this celebrated man was left, at two-and-twenty, | 


to fight his way through the world. He re- 
mained during about five years in the midland 
counties. At Lichfield, his birth-place and his 
early home, he had inherited some friends and 
acquired others. He was kindly noticed by 
Henry Hervey, a gay officer of noble family, 
who happened to be quartered there. Gilbert 
Walmesley, registrar of the ecclesiastical court 
of the diocese, a man of distinguished parts, 
learning, and knowledge of the world, did him- 
self honor by patronizing the young adventurer, 
whose repulsive person, unpolished manners, 
and squalid garb, moved many of the petty ar- 
istocracy of the neighborhood to laughter or to 
disgust. At Lichfield, however, Johnson could 
find no way of earning a livelihood. He be- 
came usher of a grammar-school in Leicester- 
shire ; he resided as a humble companion in the 
house of a country gentleman; but a life of 
dependenc> was insupportable to his haughty 


spirit. He repaired to Birmingham, and there 
earned a few guineas by literary drudgery. In 
that town he printed a translation, little noticed 
at the time, and long forgotten, of a Latin book 
about Abyssinia. He then put forth proposals 
for publishing by subscription the poems of Po- 
litian, with notes containing a history of modern 
Latin verse; but subscriptions did not come in; 
and the volume never appeared. 

While leading this vagrant and miserable life, 
Johnson fell in love. The object of his passion 
was Mrs. Elizabeth Porter, a widow who had 
children as old as himself. 'To ordinary specta- 
tors, the lady appeared to be a short, fat, coarse 
woman, painted half an inch thick, dressed in 
gaudy colors, and fond of exhibiting provincial 
airs and graces which were not exactly those of 
the Queensberrys and Lepels. To Johnson, 
however, whose passions were strong, whose 
eyesight was too weak to distinguish ceruse from 
natural bloom, and who had seldom or never 
been in the same room with a woman of real 
fashion, his Titty, as he called her, was the most 
beautiful, graceful, and accomplished of her sex. 
That his admiration was unfeigned can not be 
doubted ; for she was as poor as himself. She 
accepted, with a readiness which did her little 
honor, the addresses of a suitor who might have 
been herson. The marriage, however, in spite 
of occasional wranglings, proved happier than 
might have been expected. The lover contin- 
ued to be under the illusions of the wedding- 
| day till the lady died in her sixty-fourth year. 
On her monument he placed an inscription, ex- 
| tolling the charms of her person and of her man- 
‘ners; and when, long after her decease, he had 
| oceasion to mention her, he exclaimed, with a 
| tenderness half ludicrous, half pathetic, ‘‘ Pretty 

creature!” 

His marriage made it necessary for him to 
exert himself more strenuously than he had 
hitherto done. He took a house in the neigh- 
borhood of his native town, and advertised for 
pupils. But eighteen months passed away; and 
| only three pupils came to his academy. Indeed, 
his appearance was so strange, and his temper 
so violent, that his schoolroom-must have re- 
sembled an ogre’s den. Nor was the tawdry 
painted grandmother whom he called his Titty 
well qualified to make provision for the comfort 

of young gentlemen, David Garrick, who was 
| one of the pupils, used, many years later, to 
| throw the best company of London into convul- 
| sions of laughter by mimicking the endearments 
| of this extraordinary pair. 

At length Johnson, in the twenty-eighth year 
of his age, determined to seek his fortune in the 
capital as a literary adventurer. He set out 

| with a few guineas, three acts of the tragedy of 
| Irene in manuscript, and two or three letters of 
introduction from his friend Walmesley. 
Never since literature became a calling in 
| England had it been a less gainful calling than 
| at the time when Johnson took up his residence 
|in London. In the preceding generation a 
| writer of eminent merit was sure to be munifi- 
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cently rewarded by the government, The least | food affected him as it affects wild beasts and 


that he could expect was a pension or a sinecure | birds of prey. His taste in cookery, formed in 
place ; and, if he showed any aptitude for poli- | subterranean ordinaries and A/amode beefshops, 
tics, he might hope to be a member of parlia- | was far from delicate. Whenever he was so 
ment, a lord of the treasury, an embassador, a | fortunate as to have near him a hare that had 
secretary of state. It would be easy, on the peoee kept too long, or a meat pie made with 
other hand, to name several writers of the nine- | rancid butter, he gorged himself with such vio- 
teenth century of whom the least successful has | lence that his veins swelled, and the moisture 
received forty thousand pounds from the book- | broke out on his forehead, The affronts which 
sellers. But Johnson entered on his vocation 
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in the most dreary part of the dreary interval 
which separated two ages of prosperity. Lit- 
erature had ceased to flourish under the patron- 
age of the great, and had not begun to flourish 
under the patronage of the public. One man of 
letters, indeed, Pope, had acquired by his pen 
what was then considered as a handsome for- 
tune, and lived on a footing of equality with 
nobles and ministers of state. But this was a 
solitary exception. Even an author whose rep- 
utation was established, and whose works were 
popular, such an author as Thomson, whose 
Seasons were in every library, such an author 
as Fielding, whose Pasquin had had a greater 
run than any drama since The Beggar's Opera, 
was sometimes glad to obtain, by pawning his 
best coat, the means of dining on tripe at a cook- 
shop underground, where he could wipe his 
hands, after his greasy meal, on the back of a 
Newfoundland dog. It is easy, therefore, to 
imagine what humiliations and privations must 
have awaited the novice who had still to earn a 
name. One of the publishers to whom Johnson 
applied for employment measured with a scorn- 
ful eye that athletic though uncouth frame, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You had better get a porter’s knot, 
and carry trunks.” Nor was the advice bad, 
for a porter was likely to be as plentifully fed, 
and as comfortably lodged, as a poet. 

Some time appears to have elapsed before 
Johnson was able to form any literary connec- 
tion from which he could expect more than 
bread for the day which was passing over him. 
He never forgot the generosity with which Her- 
vey, who was now residing in London, relieved 
his wants during this time of trial. ‘‘ Harry 
Hervey,” said the old philosopher many years 
later, “‘was a vicious man; but he was very 
kind tome. If you call a dog Hervey, I shall 
love him.” At Hervey’s table Johnson some- 
times enjoyed feasts which were made more 
agreeable by contrast. But in general he dined, 
and thought that he dined well, on sixpenny 
worth of meat and a penny worth of bread at 
an alehouse near Drury Lane. 

The effect of the privations and sufferings 
which he endured at this time was discernible 
to the last in his temper and his deportment. 
His manners had never been courtly. They 
now became almost savage. Being frequently 
under the necessity of wearing shabby coats and 
dirty shirts, he became a confirmed sloven. Be- 
ing often very hungry when he sate down to his 
meals, he contracted a habit of eating with rav- 
enous greediness. Even to the end of his life, 
and even at the tables of the great, the sight of 





his poverty emboldened stupid and low-minded 
men to offer to him would have broken a mean 
spirit into sycophancy, but made him rude even 
to ferocity. Unhappily the insolence which, 
while it was defensive was pardonable, and in 
some sense respectable, accompanied him into 
societies where he was treated with courtesy and 
kindness. He was repeatedly provoked into 
striking those who had taken liberties with him. 
All the sufferers, however, were wise enough to 
abstain from talking about their beatings, ex- 
cept Osborne, the most rapacious and brutal of 
booksellers, who proclaimed every where that 
he had been knocked down by the huge fellow 
whom he had hired to puff the Harleian Li- 
brary. 

About a year after Johnson had begun to 
reside in London, he was fortunate enough to 
obtain regular employment from Cave, an enter- 
prising and intelligent bookseller, who was pro- 
prietor and editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
That journal, just entering on the ninth year of 
its long existence, was the only periodical work 
in the kingdom which then had what would now 
be called a large circulation. It was, indeed, 
the chief source of parliamentary intelligence. 
It was not then safe, even during a recess, to 
publish an account of the proceedings of either 
House without some disguise. Cave, however, 
ventured to entertain his readers with what he 
called Reports of the Debates of the Senate of 
Lilliput. France was Blefuscu; London was 
Mildendo; pounds were sprugs; the Duke of 
Newcastle was the Nardac secretary of state ; 
Lord Hardwicke was the Hurgo Hickrad; and 
William Pulteney was Wingul Pulnub. To 
write the speeches was, during several years, the 
business of Johnson. He was generally fur- 
nished with notes, meagre indeed, and inaccu- 
rate, of what had been said; but sometimes he 
had to find arguments and eloquence both for 
the ministry and for the opposition. He was 
himself a Tory, not from rational conviction— 
for his serious opinion was that one form of gov- 
ernment was just as good or as bad as another— 
but from mere passion, such as inflamed the 
Capulets against the Montagues, or the Blues 
of the Roman circus against the Greens. In his 
infancy he had heard so much talk about the 
villainies of the Whigs, and the dangers of the 
Church, that he had become a furious partisan 
when he could scarcely speak. Before he was 
three he had insisted on being taken to hear 
Sacheverel preach at Lichfield cathedral, and 
had listened to the sermon with as much respect, 
and probably with as much intelligence, as any 
Staffordshire squire in the congregation. The 
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work which had been begun in the nursery had 
been completed by the university. Oxford, 
when Johnson resided there, was the most Jac- 


one of the most Jacobitical colleges in Oxford. 
‘The prejudices which he brought up to London 
were scarcely Jess absurd than those of his own 
‘Yom Tempest. Charles Il. and James IL. 
were two of the best kings that ever reigned. 
Laud—a poor creature who never did, said, or 
wrote any thing indicating more than the ordi- 
nary capacity of an old woman—was a prodigy 
of parts and learning, over whose tomb Art and 
Genius still continued to weep. Hampden 
Ueserved no more honorable name than that 
of “the zealot of rebellion.” Even the ship- 
money, condemned not less decidedly by Falk- 
jand and Clarendon than by the bitterest Round- 
heads, Johnson would not pronounce to have 
been an unconstitutional impost. Under a gov- 
ernment the mildest that had ever been known 
in the world—under a government which allow- 
ed to the people an unprecedented liberty of 
speech and action—he fancied that he was a 
slave; he assailed the ministry with obloquy 
which refuted itself, and regretted the lost free- 
dom and happiness of those golden days in 
which a writer who had taken but one-tenth 
part of the license allowed to him would have 
been pilloried, mangled with the shears, whipped 
at the cart’s-tail, and flung into a noisome dun- 
geon to die. He hated dissenters and stock- 
jobbers, the excise and the army, septennial 
parliaments and continental connections. He 
long had an aversion to the Scotch—an aversion 
of which he could not remember the commence- 
ment, but which, he owned, had probably orig- 
inated in his abhorrence of the conduct of the 
nation during the Great Rebellion. It is easy 
to guess in what manner debates on great party 
questions were likely to be reported by a man 
whose judgment was so much disordered by 
party spirit. A show of fairness was indeed 
necessary to the prosperity of the Magazine; but 
Johnson long afterward owned that, though he 
had saved appearances, he had taken care that 
the Whig dogs should not have the best of it ; 
and, in fact, every passage which has lived— 
every passage which bears the marks of his 
higher faculties—is put into the mouth of some 
member of the opposition. 

A few weeks after Johnson had entered on 
these obscure labors, he published a work which 
at once placed him high among the writers of 
his age. It is probable that what he had suf- 
fered during his first year in London, had often 
reminded him of some parts of that noble poem 
in which Juvenal had described the misery and 
degradation of a needy man of letters, lodged 
among the pigeons’ nests in the tottering gar- 
rets which overhung the streets of Rome. Pope’s 
admirable imitations of Horace’s Satires and 
Epistles had recently appeared, were in every 
hand, and were by many readers thought supe- 
rior to the originals. 'What Pope had done for 
Horace, Johusou aspired to do for Juvenal. 





The enterprise was bold, and yet judicious. 
For between Johnson and Juvenal there was 


| much in common—much more, certainly, than 
obitical place in England; and Pembroke was | 


between Pope and Horace. 

Johnson's London appeared without his name 
in May, 1738. He received only ten guineas 
for this stately and vigorous poem; but the sale 
was rapid and the success complete. A second 
edition was required within a week. Those 
small critics who are always desirous to lower 
established reputations ran about proclaiming 
that the anonymous satirist was superior to Pope 
in Pope's own peculiar department of literature. 
It ought to be remembered, to the honor of 
Pope, that he joined heartily in the applause 
with which the appearance of a rival genius was 
welcomed. He made inquiries about the au- 
thor of London. Such a man, he said, could 
not long be concealed. The uame was soon 
discovered ; and Pope, with great kindness, ex- 
erted himself to obtain an academical degree and 
the mastership of a grammar-school for the poor 
young poet. The attempt failed, and Johnson 
remained a bookseller’s hack. 

It does not appear that these two men—the 
most eminent writer of the generation which 
was going out, and the most eminent writer of 
the generation which was coming in—ever saw 
each other. They lived in very different cir- 
cles—one surrounded by dukes and earls, the 
other by starving pamphletcers and index-mak- 
ers. Among Johnson’s associates at this time 
may be mentioned Boyse, who, when his shirts 
were pledged, scrawled Latin verses sitting up 
in bed with his arms through two holes in his 
blanket, who composed very respectable sacred 
poetry when he was sober, and who was at last 
run over by a hackney-coach when he was 
drunk ; Hoole, surnamed the metaphysical tai- 
lor, who, instead of attending to his measures, 
used to trace geometrical diagrams on the board 
where he sate cross-legged ; and the penitent im- 
postor, George Psalmanazar, who, after poring 
all day, in a humble lodging, on the folios of 
Jewish rabbis and Christian fathers, indulged 
himself at night with literary and theological 
conversation at an alehouse in the city. But 
the most remarkable of the persons with whom 
at this time Johnson consorted, was Richard 
Savage, an earl’s son, a shoemaker’s apprentice, 
and had seen life in all its forms—who had feast- 
ed among blue ribbons in Saint James’s Square, 
and had lain with fifty pounds’ weight of irons 
on his legs in the condemned ward of Newgate. 
This man had, after many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, sunk at last into abject and hopeless pov- 
erty. His pen had failed him. His patrons 
had been taken away by death, or estranged by 
the riotous profusion with which he squandered 
their bounty, and the ungrateful insolence with 
which he rejected their advice. He now lived 
by begging. He dined on venison and Cham- 
pagne whenever he had been so fortunate as to 
borrow a guinea. If his questing had been un- 
successful, he appeased the rage of hunger with 
some scraps of broken meat, and lay down to 
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rest under the piazza of Covent Garden in warm 
weather, and, in cold weather, as near as he 
could get to the furnace of a glass-house. Yet, 
in his misery, he was still an agreeable com- 
panion. He had an inexhaustible store of an- 
ecdotes about that gay and brilliant world from 
which he was now an outcast. He had observed 
the great men of both parties in hours of care- 
less relaxation, had seen the leaders of opposi- 
tion without the mask of patriotism, and had 
heard the prime minister roar with laughter and 
tell stories not overdecent. During some months 
Savage lived in the closest familiarity with John- 
son; and then the friends parted, not without 
tears. Johnson remained in London to drudge 
for Cave, Savage went to the west of England, 
lived there as he had lived every where, and, in 
1743, died, penniless and heart-broken, in Bris- 
tol jail. 

Soon after his death, while the public cu- 
riosity was strongly excited about his extraordi- 
nary character, and his not less extraordinary 
adventures, a life of him appeared widely differ- 
ent from the catchpenny lives of eminent men 
which were then a staple article of manufacture 
in Grub Street. The style was indeed deficient 
in ease and variety; and the writer was evi- 
dently too partial to the Latin element of our 
language. But the little work, with all its 
faults, was a masterpiece. No finer specimen 
of literary biography existed in any language, 
living or dead; and a discerning critic might 
have confidently predicted that the author was 
destined to be the founder of a new school of 
English eloquence. 

The Life of Savage was anonymous; but it 
was well known in literary circles that Johnson 
was the writer. During the three years which 
followed, he produced no important work; but 
he was not, and indeed could not be, idle. The 
fame of his abilities and learning continued to 
grow. Warburton pronounced him a man of 
parts and genius; and the praise of Warburton 
was then no light thing. Such was Johnson's 
reputation that, in 1747, several eminent book- 
sellers combined to employ him in the arduous 
work of preparing a Dictionary of the English 
Language, in two folio volumes. The sum 
which they agreed to pay him was only fifteen 
hundred guineas; and out of this sum he had 
to pay several poor men of letters who assisted 
him in the humbler parts of his task. 

The Prospectus of the Dictionary he address- 
ed to the Earl of Chesterfield. Chesterfield had 
long been celebrated for the politeness of his 
manners, the brilliancy of his wit, and the deli- 
cacy of his taste. He was acknowledged to be 
the finest speaker in the House of Lords. He 
had recently governed Ireland, at a momentous 
conjuncture, with eminent firmness, wisdom, 
and humanity ; and he had since become Secre- 
tary of State. He received Johnson’s homage 
with the most winning affability, and requited it 
with a few guineas, bestowed doubtless in a very 
graceful manner, but was by no means desirous 
to see all his carpets blackened with the London 





mud, and his soups and wines thrown to right 
and left over the gowns of fine ladies and the 
waistcoats of fine gentlemen, by an absent, awk- 
ward scholar, who gave strange starts and ut- 
tered strange growls, who dressed like a scare- 
crow, and ate like a cormorant. During some 
time Johnson continued to call on his patron, 
but, after being repeatedly told by the porter 
that his lordship was not at home, took the hint, 
and ceased to present himself at the inhospita- 
ble door. 

Johnson had flattered himself that he should 
have completed his Dictionary by the end of 
1750, but it was not till 1755 that he at length 
gave his huge volumes to the world. During 
the seven years which he passed in the drudgery 
of penning definitions and marking quotations 
for transcription, he sought for relaxation in lit- 
erary labor of a more agreeable kind. In 1749 
he published the Vanity of Human Wishes, an 
excellent imitation of the Tenth Satire of Ju- 
venal. It is in truth not easy to say whether 
the palm belongs to the ancient or to the mod- 
ern poet. The couplets in which the fall of 
Wolsey is described, though lofty and sonorous, 
are feeble when compared with the wonderful 
lines which bring before us all Rome in tumult 
on the day of the fall of Sejanus, the laurels on 
the door-posts, the white bull stalking toward 
the Capitol, the statues rolling down from their 
pedestals, the flatterers of the disgraced minis- 
ter running to see him dragged with a hook 
through the streets, and to have a kick at his 
carcass before it is hurled into the Tiber. It 
must be owned, too, that in the concluding pas- 
sage the Christian moralist has not made the 
most of his advantages, and has fallen decided- 
ly short of the sublimity of his pagan model. 
On the other hand, Juvenal’s Hannibal must 
yield to Johnson’s Charles; and Johnson's vig- 
orous and pathetic enumeration of the miseries 
of a literary life must be allowed to be superior 
to Juvenal’s lamentation over the fate of De- 
mosthenes and Cicero. 

For the copyright of the Vanity of Human 
Wishes Johnson received only fifteen guineas. 

A few days after the publication of this poem, 
his tragedy, begun many years before, was 
brought on the stage. His pupil, David Gar- 
rick, had, in 1741, made his appearance on a 
humble stage in Goodman’s Fields, had at once 
risen to the first place among actors, and was 
now, after several years of almost uninterrupted 
success, manager of Drury Lane Theatre. The 
relation between him and his old preceptor was 
of a very singular kind. They repelled each 
other strongly, and yet attracted each other 
strongly. Nature had made them of very dif- 
ferent clay; and circumstances had fully brought 
out the natural peculiarities of both. Sudden 
prosperity had turned Garrick’s head. Contin- 
ued adversity had soured Johnson’s temper. 
Johnson saw with more envy than became so 
great a man the villa, the plate, the china, the 
Brussels carpet, which the little mimic had got 
by repeating, with grimaces and gesticulations, 
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what wiser men had written; and the exquis-' 
itely sensitive vanity of Garrick was galled by ; 
the thought that, while all the rest of the world | 
was applauding him, he could obtain from one 
morose cynic, whose opinion it was impossible to | 
despise, scarcely any compliment not acidulated 

with scorn. Yet the two Lichfield men had so 

many early recollections in common, and sym- | 
pathized with each other on so many points on 

which they sympathized with nobody else in the 

vast population of the capital, that, though the | 
master was often provoked by the monkey-like 

impertinence of the pupil, and the pupil by the 

bearish rudeness of the master, they remained 
friends till they were parted by death. Garrick 
now brought Irene out, with alterations suf- 
ficient to displease the author, yet not sufficient 
to make the piece pleasing to the audience. 

The public, however, listened, with little emo- 
tion, but with much civility, to five acts of mo- 
notonous declamation. After nine representa- 
tions the play was withdrawn. It is, indeed, 

altogether unsuited to the stage, and, even 
when perused in the closet, will be found hard- 
ly worthy of the author. He had not the slight- 
est notion of what blank verse should be. A 
change in the last syllable of every other line 
would make the versification of the Vanity of 
Human Wishes closely resemble the versifica- 
tion of Irene. The poet, however, cleared, by 
his benefit nights, and by the sale of the copy- 
right of his tragedy, about three hundred pounds, 
then a great sum in his estimation. 

About a year after the representation of Irene, 
he began to publish a series of short essays on 
m*rals, manners, and literature. This species 
of composition had been brought into fashion 
by the success of the Tatler, and by the still 
more brilliant success of the Spectator. <A 
crowd of small writers had vainly attempted to 
rival Addison. The Lay Monastery, the Cen- 
sor, the Freethinker, the Plain Dealer, the 
CRampion, and other works of the same kind, 
had had their short day. None of them had ob- 
tained a permanent place in our literature ; and 
they are now to be found only in the libraries 
of the curious. At length Johnson undertook 
the adventure in which so many aspirants had 
failed. In the thirty-sixth year after the ap- 
pearance of the last number of the Spectator 
appeared the first number of the Rambler. From 
March 1750 to March 1752, this paper continued 
to come out every Tuesday and Saturday. 

From the first the Rambler was enthusiastic- 
ally admired by a few eminent men. Richard- 
son, when only five numbers had appeared, pro- 
nounced it equal, if not superior, to the Specta- 
tor. Young and Hartley expressed their ap- 
probation not less warmly. Bubb Dodington, 
among whose many faults indifference to the 
claims of genius and learning can not be reck- 
oned, solicited the acquaintance of the writer. 
In consequence probably of the good offices 
of Dodington, who was then the confidential 





sage to the printing-office, and ordered seven 
{ copies for Leicester house. But these overtures 
seem to have been very coldly received. John- 


‘son had had enough ‘of the patronage of the 


great to last him all his life, and was not dis- 
posed to haunt any other door as he had haunt- 
ed the door of Chesterfield. 

By the public the Rambler was at first very 
coldly received. ‘Though the price of a num- 
ber was only twopence, the sale did not amount 
to five hundred. ‘The profits were therefore 
very small. But as soon as the flying leaves 
were collected and reprinted, they became pop- 
ular. The author lived to see thirteen thou- 
sand copies spread over England alone. Sepa- 
rate editions were published for the Scotch and 
Irish markets. A large party pronounced the 
style perfect, so absolutely perfect that in some 
essays it would be impossible for the writer him- 
self to alter a single word for the better. An- 
other party, not less numerous, vehemently ac- 
cused him of having corrupted the purity of the 
English tongue. The best critics admitted that 
his diction was too monotonous, too obviously 
artificial, and now and then turgid even to ab- 
surdity. But they did justice to the acuteness 
of his observations on morals and manners, to 
the constant precision and frequent brilliancy 
of his language, to the weighty and magnificent 
eloquence of many serious passages, and to the 
solemn yet pleasing humor of some of the lighter 
papers. On the question of precedence between 
Addison and Johnson, a question which, sev- 
enty years ago, was much disputed, posterity 
has pronounced a decision from which there is 
no appeal. Sir Roger, his chaplain and his 
butler, Will Wimble and Will Honeycomb, the 
Vision of Mirza, the Journal of the Retired Cit- 
izen, the Everlasting Club, the Dunmow Filitch, 
the Loves of Hilpah and Shalum, the Visit te 
the Exchange, and the Visit to the Abbey, are 
known to every body. But many men and wo- 
men, even of highly cultivated minds, are un- 
acquainted with Squire Bluster and Mrs. Busy, 
Quisquilius and Venustulus, the Allegory of 
Wit and Learning, the Chronicle of the Revo- 
lutions of a Garret, and the sad fate of Anin- 
gait and Ajut. 

The last Rambler was written in a sad and 
gloomy hour. Mrs. Johnson had been given 
over by the physicians. Three days later she 
died. She left her husband almost broken- 
hearted. Many people had been surprised to 
see a man of his genius and learning stooping 
to every drudgery, and denying himself almost 
every comfort, for the purpose of supplying a 
silly, affected old woman with superfluities, 
which she accepted with but little gratitude. 
But all his affectién had been concentrated on 
her. He had neither brother nor sister, neither 
son nor daughter. To him she was beautiful as 
the Gunnings, and witty as Lady Mary. Her 
opinion of his writings was more important to 
him than the voice of the pit of Drury Lane 





adviser of Prince Frederic, two of his Royal 
Highness’s gentlemen carried a gracious mes- 


Theatre, or the judgment of the Monthly Re- 
view. The chief support which had sustained 
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him through the most arduous labor of his life 
was the hope that she would enjoy the fame and 
the profit which he anticipated from his Dic- 
tionary. She was gone; and, in that vast laby- 
rinth of streets, peopled by eight hundred thou- 
sand human beings, he was alone. Yet it was 
necessary for him to set himself, as he expressed 
it, doggedly to work. After three more labori- 
ous years, the Dictionary was at length com- 
plete. 

It had been generally supposed that this 
great work would be dedicated to the eloquent 
and accomplished nobleman to whom the Pro- 
spectus had been addressed. He well knew the 
value of such a compliment; and therefore, 
when the day of publication drew near, he ex- 
erted himself to soothe, by a show of zealous and 
at the same time of delicate and judicious kind- 
ness, the pride which he had so cruelly wounded. 
Since the Ramblers had ceased to appear, the 
town had been entertained by a journal called 
The World, to which many men of high rank 
and fashion contributed. In two successive 
numbers of the World, the Dictionary was, to 
use the modern phrase, puffed with wonderful 
skill. The writings of Johnson were warmly 
praised. It was proposed that he should be in- 
vested with the authority of a Dictator, nay, of 
a Pope, over our language, and that his decis- 
ions about the meaning and the spelling of 
words should be received as final. His two fo- 
lios, it was said, would of course be bought by 
every body who could afford to buy them. It 
was soon known that these papers were written 
by Chesterfield. But the just resentment of 
Johnson was not to be so appeased. In a let- 
ter written with singular energy and dignity of 
thought and language, he repelled the tardy 
advances of his patron. The Dictionary came 
forth without a dedication. In the preface the 
author truly declared that he owed nothing to 
the great, and described the difficulties with 
which he had been left to struggle so forcibly 
and pathetically that the ablest and most ma- 
levolent of all the enemies of his fame, Horne 
Tooke, never couid read that passage without 
tears. 

The public, on this occasion, did Johnson 
fnll justice, and something more than justice. 
The best lexicographer may well be content if 
his productions are received by the world with 
cold esteem. But Johnson’s Dictionary was 
hailed with an enthusiasm such as no similar 
work has ever excited. It was indeed the first 
dictionary which could be read with pleasure. 
The definitions show so much acuteness of 
thought and command of language, and the pas- 
sages quoted from poets, divines, and philoso- 
phers, are so skillfully selected that a leisure 
hour may always be very agreeably spent in 
turning over the pages. The faults of the book 
resolve themselves, for the most part, into one 
great fault. Johnson was a wretched etymolo- 
gist. He knew little or nothing of any Ten- 
tonic language except English, which indeed, 
as he wrote it, was scarcely a Teutonic language ; 
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and thus he was absolutely at the mercy of Ju- 
nius and Skinner. i 

The Dictionary, though it raised Johnson’s 
fame, added nothing to his pecuniary means, 
The fifteen hundred guineas which the book- 
sellers had agreed to pay him had been advanced 
and spent before the last sheets issued from the 
press. It is painful to relate that, twice in the 
course of the year which followed the publica- 
tion of this great work, he was arrested and car- 
ried to spunging-houses, and that he was twice 
indebted for his liberty to his excellent friend 
Richardson, It was still necessary for the man 
who had been formally saluted by the highest 
authority as Dictator of the English language to 
supply his wants by constant toil. He abridged 
his Dictionary. He proposed to bring out an 
edition of Shakspeare by subscription ; and many 
subscribers sent in their names, and laid down 
their money; but he soon found the task so lit- 
tle to his taste that he turned to more attractive 
employments. He contributed many papers to 
a new monthly journal, which was called tho 
Literary Magazine. Few of these papers have 
much interest; but among them was the ver; 
best thing that he ever wrote, a masterpiece 
both of reasoning and of satirical pleasantry, the 
review of Jenyns’s Inquiry into the Nature and 
Origin of Evil. 

In the spring of 1758 Johnson put forth the 
first of a series of essays, entitled The Idler. 
During two years these essays continued to ap- 
pear weekly. They were eagerly read, widelr 
circulated, and, indeed, impudently pirated while 
they were still in the original form, and had a 
large sale when collected into volumes. The 
Idler may be described as a second part of the 
Rambler, somewhat livelier and somewhat weak- 
er than the first part. 

While Johnson was busied with his Idlers, 
his mother, who had accomplished her ninetieth 
year, died at Lichfield. It was long since he 
had seen her; but he had not failed to cont*b- 
ute largely out of his small means, to her com- 
fort. In order to defray the charges of her fu- 
neral, and to pay some debts which she had left, 
he wrote a little book in a single week, and sent 
off the sheets to the press without reading them 
over. A hundred pounds were paid him for the 
copyright ; and the purchasers had great cause 
to be pleased with their bargain; for the book 
was Rasselas. 

The success of Rasselas was great, thongh 
such ladies as Miss Lydia Languish must have 
been grievously disappointed when they found 
that the new volume from the circulating library 
was little more than a dissertation on the au- 
thor’s favorite theme, the Vanity of Human 
Wishes; that the Prince of Abyssinia was with- 
out a mistress, and the Princess without a lover ; 
and that the story set the hero and the heroinc 
down exactly where it had taken them up. The 
style was the subject of much eager controversy. 
The Monthly Review and the Critical Review 
took different sides. Many readers pronounced 


| the writer a pompous pedant, who would never 
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use a word of two syllables where it was possi- | that they had seriously thought of prosecuting 
ble to use a word of six, and who could not|him. He had with difficulty been prevented 
make a waiting woman relate her adventures | from holding up the Lord Privy Seal by name 
without balancing every noun with another | as an example of the meaning of the word ‘‘ren- 
noun, and every epithet with another epithet. | egade.” A pension he had defined as pay given 


Another party, not less zealous, cited with de- 
light numerous passages in which weighty mean- 
ing was expressed with accuracy and illustrated 
with splendor. And both the censure and the 
praise were merited. 

About the plan of Rasselas little was said by 
the critics; and yet the faults of the plan might 
seem to invite severe criticism. Johnson has 
frequently blamed Shakspeare for neglecting the 
proprieties of time and place, and for ascribing 
to one age or nation the manners and opinions 
of another. Yet Shakspeare has not sinned in 
this way more grievously than Johnson. Ras- 
selas and Imlac, Nekayah and Pekuah, are evi- 
dently meant to be Abyssinans of the eighteenth 
century; for the Europe which Imlac describes 
is the Europe of the eighteenth century; and 
the inmates of the Happy Valley talk familiarly 
of that law of gravitation which Newton discoy- 
ered, and which was not fully received even at 
Cambridge till the eighteenth century. What 
a real company of Abyssians would have been 
may be learned from Bruce’s Travels. But 
Johnson, not content with turning filthy sav- 
ages, ignorant of their letters, and gorged with 
raw steaks cut from living cows, into philoso- 
phers as eloquent and enlightened as himself or 
his friend Burke, and into ladies as highly ac- 
complished as Mrs. Lennox or Mrs. Sheridan, 
transferred the whole domestic system of En- 
gland to Egypt. Into a land of harems, a land 
of polygamy, a land where women are married 
without ever being seen, he introduced the flirt- 
ations and jealousies of our ball-rooms. In a 
land where there is boundless liberty of divorce, 
wedlock is described as the indissoluble compact. 
‘‘A youth and maiden meeting by chance, or 
brought together by artifice, exchange glances, 
reciprocate civilities, go home, and dream of 
each other. Such,” says Rasselas, ‘‘ is the com- 
mon process of marriage.” Such it may have 
been, and may still be, in London, but assured- 
ly not at Cairo. A writer who was guilty of 
such improprieties had little right to blame the 
poet who made Hector quote Aristotle, and rep- 
resented Julio Romano as flourishing in the days 
of the oracle of Delphi, 

By such exertions as have been described, 
Johnson supported himself till the year 1762, 
In that year a great change in his circumstan- 
ces took place. He had from a child been an 
enemy of the reigning dynasty. His Jacobite 
prejudices had been exhibited with little dis- 
guise both in his works and in his conversation. 
Even in his massy and elaborate Dictionary, he 
had, with a strange want of taste and judgment, 
inserted bitter and contumelious reflections on 
the Whig party. The excise, which was a fa- 
vorite resource of Whig financiers, he had des- 
ignated as a hateful tax. He had railed against 
the commissioners of excise in language so coarse 


| 


to a state hireling to betray his country; a pen- 
siuner as a slave of state hired by a stipend to 
| obey a master. It seemed unlikely that the au- 
thor of these definitions would himself be pen- 
sioned. But that wasatime of wonders. George 


| the Third had ascended the throne; and had, 


in the course of a few months, disgusted many 
| of the old friends, and conciliated many of the 
| old enemies of his house. The city was becom- 
|ing mutinous. Oxford was becoming loyal. 
| Cavendishes and Bentincks were murmuring. 
| Somersets and Wyndhams were hastening to 
| kiss hands. The head of the treasury was now 
| Lord Bute, who was a Tory, and could have no 
objection to Johnson’s Toryism. Bute wished 
| to be thought a patron of men of letters; and 
| Johnson was one of the most eminent and one 
of the most needy men of letters in Europe. A 
pension of three hundred a year was graciously 
offered, and with very little hesitation accepted. 

This event produced a change in Johnson’s 
whole way of life. For the first time since his 
boyhood he no longer felt the daily goad urg- 
ing him to the daily toil. He was at liberty, 
after thirty years of anxiety and drudgery, to in- 
dulge his constitutional indolence, to lie in bed 
till two in the afternoon, and to sit up talking 
till four in the morning, without fearing either 
the printer’s devil or the sheriff's officer. 

One laborious task indeed he had bound him- 
self to perform. He had received large sul- 
scriptions for his promised edition of Shaks- 
peare ; he had lived on those subscriptions dur- 
ing some years; and he could not without dis- 
grace omit to perform his purt of the contract. 
His friends repeatedly exhorted him to make 
an effort; and he repeatedly resolved to do so. 
But, notwithstanding their exhortations and his 
resolutions, month followed month, year fol- 
lowed year, and nothing was done. He prayed 
fervently against his idleness; he determined, 
as often as he received the sacrament, that he 
would no longer doze away and trifle away his 
time; but the spell under which he lay resisted 
prayer and sacrament. His private notes at 
this time are made up of self-reproaches. ‘‘My 
indolence,” he wrote on Easter eve in 1764, 
**has sunk into grosser sluggishness. <A kind 
of strange oblivion has overspread me, so that 
I know not what has become of the last year.” 
Easter 1765 came, and found him still in the 
same state. ‘My time,” he wrote, ‘‘ has been 
unprofitably spent, and seems as a dream that 
has left nothing behind. My memory grows 
confused, and I know not how the days pass 
over me.” Happily for his honor, the charm 
which held him captive was at length broken by 
no gentle or friendly hand. He had been weak 
enough to pay serious attention to a story about 
a ghost which haunted a house in Cock Lane, 
and had actually gone himself, with some of his 
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friends, at one in the morning, to St. John’s 
Church, Clerkenwell, in the hope of receiving 
a communication from the perturbed spirit. But | 
the spirit, though adjured with all solemnity, 
remained obstinately silent; and it soon ap- | 
peared that a naughty girl of eleven had been | 


amusing herself by making fools of so many phi- | 
who, confident in his | 


losophers. Churchill, 
powers, drunk with popularity, and burning with 
party spirit, was looking for some man of estab- | 


lished fame and Tory politics to insult, cele- | 


brated the Cock Lane Ghost in three cantons, 


nicknamed Johnson Pomposo, asked where the | 


book was which had been so long promised and 


so liberally paid for, and directly accused the | 
This terrible word | 


great moralist of cheating. 
proved effectual ; and in October 1765 appeared, 
after a delay of nine years, the new edition of 
Shakspeare. 

This publication saved Johnson’s character 
for honesty, but added nothing to the fame of 
his abilities and learning. 


manner. ‘The most valuable notes are those in 
which he had an opportunity of showing how 
attentively he had during many years observed 
human life and human nature. 
men is the note on the character of Polonius. 
Nothing so good is to be found even in Wilhelm 
Meister’s admirable examination of Hamlet. 
But here praise must end. 


edition of any great classic. 


turn over play after play without finding one | 


happy conjectural emendation, or one ingenious | 
and satisfactory explanation of a passage which | 
Johnson | 
had, in his Prospectus, told the world that he | 
was peculiarly fitted for the task which he had | 


had baffled preceding commentators. 


undertaken, because he had, as a lexieographer, 
been under the necessity of taking a wider view 
of the English language than any of his prede- 
cessors. That his knowledge of our literature 
was extensive is indisputable. But, unfortu- 
nately, he had altogether neglected that very 
part of our literature with which it is especially 
desirable that an editor of Shakspeare should be 
conversant. It is dangerous to assert a nega- 
tive. Yet little will be risked by the assertion, 
that in the two folio volumes of the English 
Dictionary there is not a single passage quoted 
from any dramatist of the Elizabethan age, ex- 
cept Shakspeare and Ben. Even from Ben the 
quotations are few. Johnson might easily, in a 
few months, have made himself well acquainted 
with every old play that was extant. But it 
never seems to have occurred to him that this 
was a necessary preparation for the work which 
he had undertaken. He would doubtless have 
admitted that it would be the height of absurd- 
ity in a man who was not familiar with the 
works of Zschylus and Euripides to publish an 
edition of Sophocles. Yet he ventured to pub- 
lish an edition of Shakspeare, without having 
ever in his life, as far as can be discovered, read 
a single s¢ene of Massinger, Ford, Decker, Web- 


The preface, though | 
it contains some good passages, is not in his best | 


The best speci- | 


It would be diffi- | 
cult to name a more slovenly, a more worthless | 
The reader may | 


| ster, Marlow, Beaumont, or Fletcher. His de- 
| tractors were noisy and scurrilous. Those who 

most loved and honored him had little to say in 
| praise of the manner in which he had discharged 

the duty of a commentator. He had, however, 
| ac quitted himself of a debt which had long lain 
heavy on his conscience, and he sank back into 
the repose from which the sting of satire had 
roused him. He long continued to live upon 
| the fame which he had already won. He was 
honored by the University of Oxford with a 
| Doctor's degree, by the Royal Academy with a 
professorship, and by the King with an inter- 
view, in which his Majesty most graciously ex- 
pressed a hope that so excellent a writer would 
not cease to write. In the interval, however, 
| between 1765 and 1775 Johnson published only 

two or three political tracts, the longest of which 
| he could have produced in forty-eight hours, if 
he had worked as he worked on the Life of Say- 
age and on Rasselas. 

But, though his pen was now idle, his tongue 
was active. The influence exercised by his 
conversation, directly upon those with whom he 
lived, and indirectly on the whole literary world, 
was altogether without a parallel. His collo- 
quial talents were indeed of the highest order. 
He had strong sense, quick discernment, wit, 
humor, immense knowledge of literature and of 
| life, and an infinite store of curious anecdotes. 
As respected style, he spoke far better than he 
wrote. Every sentence which dropped from his 
lips was as correct in structure as the most 
nicely balanced period of the Rambler. But in 
his talk there were no pompous triads, and little 
more than a fair proportion of words in osity 
and ation. All was simplicity, ease, and vigor. 
He uttered his short, weighty, and pointed sen- 
tences with a power of voice, and a justness and 
energy of emphasis, of which the effect was 
rather increased than diminished by the rollings 
of his huge form, and by the asthmatic gaspings 
and puffings in which the peals of his eloquence 
generally ended. Nor did the laziness which 
made him unwilling to sit down to his desk 
prevent him from giving instruction or enter- 
tainment orally. To discuss questions of taste, 
of learning, of casuistry, in language so exact 
and so forcible that it might have been printed 
without the alteration of a word, was to him no 
exertion, buta pleasure. He loved, as he said, 
to fold his legs and have his talk out. He was 
ready to bestow the overflowings of his full mind 
on any body who would start a subject, on a 
fellow-passenger in a stage coach, or on the 
person who sate at the same table with him in 
an eating-house. But his conversation was no- 
where so brilliant and striking as when he was 
surrounded by a few friends, whose abilities and 
knowledge enabled them, as he once expressed 
it, to send him back every ball that he threw. 
Some of these, in 1764, formed themselves into 
a club, which gradually became a formidable 
power in the commonwealth of letters. The 
verdicts pronounced by this conclave on new 
books were speedily known over all London, 
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and were sufficient to sell off a whole edition in 
a day, or to condemn the sheets to the service 
of the trunk-maker and the pastry-cook. Nor 
shall we think this strange when we consider 
what great and various talents and acquire- 
ments met in the little fraternity. Goldsmith 
was the representative of poetry and light liter- 
ature, Reynolds of the arts, Burke of political 
eloquence and political philosophy. There, 
too, were Gibbon, the greatest historian, and 
Jones, the greatest linguist, of the age. Gar- 
rick brought to the meeting his inexhaustible 
pleasantry, his incomparable mimicry, and his 
consummate knowledge of stage effect. Among 
the most constant attendants were two high- 
born and high-bred gentlemen, closely bound 
together by friendship, but of widely different 
characters and habits: Bennet Langton, distin- 
guished by his skill in Greek literature, by the 
orthodoxy of his opinions, and by the sanctity 
of his life; and Topham Beauclerk, renowned 
for his amours, his knowledge of the gay world, 
his fastidious taste, and his sarcastic wit. To 
predominate over such a society was not easy. 
Yet even over such a society Johnson predomin- 
ated. Burke might indeed have disputed the 
supremacy to which others were under the ne- 
cessity of submitting. But Burke, though not 
generally a very patient listener, was content to 
take the second part when Johnson was present; 
and the club itself, consisting of so many emi- 
nent men, is to this day popularly designated as 
Johnson’s club. 

Among the members of this celebrated body 
was one to whom it has owed the greater part 
of its celebrity, yet who was regarded with little 
respect by his brethren, and had not without 
difficulty obtained a seat among them. This 
was James Boswell, a young Scotch lawyer, 
heir to an honorable name and a fair estate. 
That he was a coxcomb and a bore, weak, vain, 
pushing, curious, garrulous, was obvious to all 
who were acquainted with him. That he could 
not reason, that he had no wit, no humor, no 
eloquence, is apparent from his writings. And 
yet his writings are read beyond the Mississippi, 
and under the Southern Cross, and are likely to 
be read as long as the English exists, either as a 
living or asadead language. Nature had made 
him a slave and an idolater. His mind resem- 
bled those creepers which the botanists call 
parasites, and which can subsist only by cling- 
ing round the stems and imbibing the juices of 
stronger plants. He must have fastened him- 
self on somebody. He might have fastened 
himself on Wilkes, and have become the fiercest 
patriot in the Bill of Rights Society. He might 
have fastened himself on Whitfield, and have 
become the loudest field preacher among the 
Calvinistic Methodists. In a happy hour he 
fastened himself on Johnson. ‘The pair might 
seem ill matched. For Johnson had early been 
prejudiced against Boswell’s country. To a 
man of Johnson’s strong understanding and irri- 
table temper, the silly egotism and adulation of 
Boswell must have been as teasing as the con- 
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stant buzz of a fly. Johnson hated to be ques- 
tioned; and Boswell was eternally catechising 
him on all kinds of subjects, and sometimes pro- 
pounded such questions as, ‘‘ What would you 
do, Sir, if you were locked up in a tower with a 
baby?” Johnson was a water drinker and Bos- 
well was a winebibber, and indeed little better 
than a habitual sot. It was impossible that 
there should be perfect harmony between two 
such companions. Indeed, the great man was 
sometimes provoked into fits of passion, in which 
he said things which the small man, during a 
few hours, seriously resented. Every quarrel, 
however, was soon made up. During twenty 
years the disciple continued to worship the 
master: the master continued to scold the dis- 
ciple, to sneer at him, and to love him. The 
two friends ordinarily resided at a great dis- 
tance from each other. Boswell practiced in 
the Parliament House of Edinburgh, and could 
pay only occasional visits to London. During 
those visits his chief business was to watch John- 
son, to discover all Johnson’s habits, to turn the 
conversation to subjects about which Johnson 
was likely to say something remarkable, and to 
fill quarto note-books with minutes of what 
Johnson had said. In this way were gathered 
the materials, out of which was afterward con- 
structed the most interesting biographical work 
in the world. 

Soon after the club began to exist, Johnson 
formed a connection Jess important indeed to his 
fame, but much more important to his happi- 
ness, than his connection with Boswell. Henry 
Thrale, one of the most opulent brewers in the 
kingdom, a man of sound and cultivated under- 
standing, rigid principles, and liberal spirit, was 
married to one of those clever, kind-hearted, 
engaging, vain, pert, young women, who are 
perpetually doing or saying what is not exactly 
right, but who, do or say what they may, are 
always agreeable. In 1765 the Thrales became 
acquainted with Johnson, and the acquaintance: 
ripened fast into friendship. They were aston- 
ished-and delighted by the brilliancy of his con- 
versation. They were flattered by finding that 
aman so widely celebrated preferred their house 
to any other in London. Even the peculiari-- 
ties which seemed to unfit him for civilized so- 
ciety, his gesticulations, his rollings, his puff-- 
ings, his mutterings, the strange way in which 
he put on his clothes, :),+ ravenous eagerness. 
with which he devoured his dinner, his fits of 
melancholy, his fits of anger, his frequent rude-- 
ness, his occasional ferocity, increased the in- 
terest which his new associates took in him. 
For these things were the cruel marks left be- 
hind by a life which had been one leng conflict 
with disease and with adversity. In a vulgar 
hack writer, such oddities would have excited 
only disgust. But in a man of genius, learn- 
ing, and virtue, their effect was to add pity to 
admiration and esteem. Johnson soon had an 
apartment at the brewery in Southwark, and a 
still more pleasant apartment at the villa of his 
friends on Streatham Common. A large part 
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of every year he passed in those abodes, abodes 
which must have seemed magnificent and luxu- 
rious indeed, when compared with the dens in 
which he had generally been lodged. But his 
chief pleasures were derived from what the as- 
tronomer of his Abyssinian tale called ‘the en- 
dearing elegance of female friendship.” Mrs. 
Thrale rallied him, soothed him, coaxed him, 
and, if she sometimes provoked him by her 
flippancy, made ample amends by listening to 
his reproofs with angelic sweetness of temper. 
When he was diseased in body and in mind, 
she was the most tender of nurses. No com- 
fort that wealth could purchase, no contrivance 
that womanly ingenuity, set to work by woman- 
ly compassion, could devise was wanting to his | 
sick room. He requited her kindness by an | 
affection pure as the affection of a father, yet | 
delicately tinged with a gallantry, which, though 
awkward, must have been more flattering than | 
the attentions of a crowd of the fools who gloried | 
in the names, now obiolete, of Buck ané Mac- 
caroni. It should seem that a full half of John- 
son’s life, during about sixteen years, was passed 
under the roof of the Thrales. He accompanied 
the family sometimes to Bath, and sometimes 
to Brighton, once to Wales and once to Paris. 
But he had at the same time a house in one of 
the narrow and gloomy courts on the north of 
Fleet Street. In the garrets was his library, a 
large and miscellaneous collection of books, 
falling to pieces and begrimed with dust. On 
a lower floor he sometimes, but very rarely, re- 





galed a friend with a plain dinner, a veal pie, 
or a leg of lamb and spinage, and a rice pud- 
ding. Nor was the dwelling uninhabited dur- 





ing his long absences. It was the home of the 

most extraordinary assemblage of inmates that | 
ever was brought together. At the head of the 
establishment Johnson had placed an old lady 
named Williams, whose chief recommendations 
were her blindness and her poverty. But, in 
spite of her murmurs and reproaches, he gave | 
an asylum to another lady who was as poor as | 
herself, Mrs. Desmoulins, whose family he had | 
known many years before in Staffordshire. Room | 
was found for the daughter of Mrs. Desmoulins, | 
and for another destitute damsel, who was gen- 

erally addressed as Miss Carmichael, but whom | 
her generous host called Polly. An old quack 

doctor named Levett, who bled and dosed coal- | 
heavers and hackney coachmen, and received 
for fees crusts of bread, bits of bacon, glasses 
of gin, and sometimes a little copper, completed 
this strange menagerie. All these poor crea- | 
tures were at constant war with each other, and 

with Johnson’s negro servant Frank. Some- 

times, indeed, they transferred their hostilities 

from the servant to the master, complained that | 
a better table was not kept for them, and railed | 
or maundered till their benefactor was glad to | 
make his escape to Streatham, or to the Mitre | 
Tavern. And yet he, who was generally the 

haughtiest and most irritable of mankind, who | 
was but too prompt to resent any thing which | 
Jooked like a slight on the part of a purse-proud 


bookseller, or of a noble and powerful patron, 
bore patiently from mendicants, who, but for 
his bounty, must have gone to the workhouse, 
insults more provoking than those for which he 
had knocked down Osborne and bidden defiance 
to Chesterfield. Year after year Mrs. Williams 
and Mrs. Desmoulins, Polly and Levett, con- 
tinued to torment him and to live upon him. 
The course of life which has been described 
was interrupted in Johnson’s sixty-fourth year 
by an important event. He had early read an 
account of the Hebrides, and had been much 
interested by learning that there was so near 
him a land peopled by a race which was stil] as 
rude and simple as in the Middle Ages. A wish 
to become intimately acquainted with a state of 
society so utterly unlike all that he had ever 
seen frequently crossed his mind. But it is not 
probable that his curiosity would have overcome 
his habitual sluggishness, and his love of the 
smoke, the mud, and the eries of London, had 
not Boswell importuned him to attempt the ad- 
venture, and offered to be his squire. At length, 
in August, 1773, Johnson crossed the Highland 
line, and plunged courageously into what was 
then considered, by most Englishmen, as a 
dreary and perilous wilderness. After wander- 
ing about two months through the Celtic region, 
sometimes in rude boats which did not protect 
him from the rain, and sometimes on small shag- 
gy poneys which could hardly bear his weight, 
he returned to his old haunts with a mind full 
of new images and new theories. During the 
following year he employed himself in recording 
his adventures. About the beginning of 1775, 
his Journey to the Hebrides was published, and 
was, during some weeks, the chief subject of 
conversation in all circles in which any atten- 
tion was paid to literature. The book is still 


| read with pleasure. The narrative is entertain- 


ing; the speculations, whether sound or un- 
sound, are always ingenious; and the ‘style, 
though too stiff and pompous, is somewhat 
easier and more graceful than that of his early 
writings. His prejudice against the Scotch had 
at length become little more than matter of 
jest; and whatever remained of the old feel- 
ing had been effectually removed by the kind 
and respectful hospitality with which he had 
been received in every part of Scotland. It 
was, of course, not to be expected that an 


| Oxonian Tory should praise the Presbyterian 


polity and ritual, or that an eye accustomed to 
the hedgerows and parks of England should not 
be struck by the bareness of Berwickshire and 
East Lothian. But even in censure Johnson’s 
tone is not unfriendly. The most enlightened 
Scotchmen, with Lord Mansfield at their head, 
were well pleased. But some foolish and igno- 


| rant Scotchmen were moved to anger by a little 


unpalatable truth which was mingled with much 
eulogy, and assailed him whom they chose to 
consider as the enemy of their country with 
libels much more dishonorable to their country 
than any thing that he had ever said or written. 
They published paragraphs in the newspapers, 
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articles in the magazines, sixpenny pamphlets, | in writing himself down. The disputes between 
five-shilling books. One scribbler abused John- | England and her American colonies had reached 
son for being blear-eyed; another for being a|a point at which no amicable adjustment was 
pensioner; a third informed the world that one | possible. Civil war was evidently impending; 
of the Doctor’s uncles had been convicted of | and the ministers seem to have thought that the 
felony in Scotland, and had found that there | eloquence of Johnson might, with advantage, be 
was in that country one tree capable of support- | employed to inflame the nation against the op- 
ing the weight of an Englishman. Macpher- | position here, and against the rebels beyond the 
son, whose Fingal had been proved in the Jour- | Atlantic. He had already written two or three 
ney to be an impudent forgery, threatened to | tracts in defense of the foreign and domestic pol- 
take vengeance with a cane. The only effect icy of the government; and those tracts, though 
of this threat was that Johnson reiterated the | hardly worthy of him, were much superior to the 
charge of forgery in the most contemptuous | crowd of pamphlets which lay on the counters 
terms, and walked about, during some time, | of Almon and Stockdale. But his Taxation 
with a cudgel, which, if the impostor had not | No Tyranny was a pitiable failure. The very 
been too wise to encounter it, would assuredly | title was a silly phrase, which can have been 
have descended upon him, to borrow the sublime | recommended to his choice by nothing but a 
language of his own epic poem, “like a ham- | jingling alliteration which he ought to have de- 
mer on the red son of the furnace.” spised. The arguments were such as boys use 
Of other assailants Johnson took no notice | in debating societies. The pleasantry was as 
whatever. He had early resolved never to be | awkward as the gambols of a hippopotamus. 
drawn into controversy; and ke adhered to his | Even Boswell was forced to own that, in this 
resolution with a steadfastness which is the | unfortunate piece, he could detect no trace of 
more extraordinary because he was, both intel- | his master’s powers. The general opinion was, 
lectually and morally, of the stuff of which con- | that the strong faculties which had produced the 
troversialists are made. In conversation he was | Dictionary and the Rambler were beginning to 
a singularly eager, acute, and pertinacious dis- | feel the effect of time and of disease, and that 
putant. When at a loss for good reasons, he | the old man would best consult his credit by 
had recourse to sophistry ; and when heated by | writing no more. 
altercation, he made unsparing use of sarcasm But this was a great mistake. Johnson had 
and invective. But when he took his pen in his | failed, not because his mind was less vigorous 
hand, his whole character seemed to be changed. | than when he wrote Rasselas in the evenings 
A hundred bad writers misrepresented him and | of a week, but because he had foolishly chosen, 
reviled him; but not one of the hundred could | or suffered others to choose for him, a subject 
boast of having been thought by him worthy | such as he would at no time have been compe- 
of a refutation, or even of a retort. The Ken- | tent to treat. He was in no sense a statesman. 
ricks, Campbells, MacNichols, and Hendersons | He never willingly read, or thought, or talked 
did their best to annoy him, in the hope that | about affairs of state. He loved biography, lit- 
he would give them importance by answering | erary history, the history of manners; but po- 
them. But the reader will in vain search his | litical history was positively distasteful to him. 
works for any allusion to Kenrick or Campbell, | The question at issue between the colonies and 
to MacNichol or Henderson. One Scotchman, | the mother country was a question about which 
bent on vindicating the fame of Scotch learn- | he had really nothing to say. He failed, there- 
ing, defied him to the combat in a detestable | fore, as the greatest men must fail when they 
Latin hexameter. attempt to do that for which they are unfit; as 
“ Maxime, si tu vis, cupio contendere tecum.” Burke would have failed if Burke had tried to 
But Johnson took no notice of the challenge. | write comedies like those of Sheridan; as Rey- 
He had learned, both from his own observation | nolds would have failed if Reynolds had tried to 
and from literary history, in which he was deep- | paint landscapes like those of Wilson. Happi- 
ly read, that the place of books in the public es- | ly, Johnson soon had an opportunity of proving 
timation is fixed, not by what is written about | most signally that his failure was not to be as- 
them, but by what is written in them; and that | scribed to intellectual decay. 
an author whose works are likely to live is very On Easter eve, 1777, some persons, deputed 
unwise if he stoops to wrangle with detractors | by a meeting which consisted of forty of the 
whose works are certain to die. He always | first booksellers in Londan, called upon him. 
maintained that fame was a shuttle-cock, which | Though he had some scruples about doing bus- 
could be kept up only by being beaten back, as | iness at that season, he received his visitors 
well as beaten forward, and which would soon | with much civility. They came to inform him 
fall if there were only one battledore. No say-| that a new edition of the English poets, from 
ing was oftener in his mouth than that fine apo- | Cowley downward, was in contemplation, and to 
thegm of Bentley, that no man was ever written | ask him to furnish short biographical prefaces. 
down but by himself. He readily undertook the task, a task for which 
Unhappily, a few months after the appear- | he was pre-eminently qualified. His knowledge 
ance of the Journey to the Hebrides, Johnson | of the literary history of England since the Res- 
did what none of his envious assailants could | toration was unrivaled. That knowledge he 
have done, and, to a certain extent, succeeded | had derived partly from books, and partly from 
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sources which had long been closed; from old | 
Grub Street traditions; from the talk of forgot- 
ten poetasters and pamphleteers who had long 
been lying in parish vaults; from the recollec- 
tions of such men as Gilbert Walmesley, who 
had conversed with the wits of Button; Cibber, 
who had mutilated the plays of two generations 
of dramatists; Orrery, who had been admitted 
to the society of Swift; and Savage, who had 
rendered services of no very honorable kind to 
Pope. The biographer, therefore, sate down to 
his task with a mind full of matter. He had 
at first intended to give only a paragraph to 
every minor poet, and only four or five pages 
to the greatest name. But the flood of anec- 
dote and criticism overflowed the narrow chan- 
nel. The work, which was originally meant to 
consist only of a few sheets, swelled into ten vol- 
umes—small volumes, it is true, and not closely 
printed. The first four appeared in 1779, the | 
remaining six in 1781. 

The Lives of the Poets are, on the whole, the 
best of Johnson’s works. The narratives are as 
entertaining as any novel. ‘The remarks on life 
and on human nature are eminently shrewd and 
profound. The criticisms are often excellent, 
and, even when grossly and provokingly unjust, 
well deserve to be studied; for, however erro- 
neous they may be, they are never silly. They | 
are the judgments of a mind trammeled by prej- 
udice and deficient in sensibility, but vigorous 
and acute. They therefore generally contain a 
portion of valuable truth which deserves to be 
separated from the alloy; and, at the very worst, 
they mean something, a praise to which much 
of what is called criticism in our time has no 
pretensions. 

Savage's Life Johnson reprinted nearly as it 
had appeared in 1744. Whoever, after read- 
ing that life, will turn to the other lives, will be 
struck by the difference of style. Since Johnson 
had been at ease in his circumstances, he had 
written little and had talked much. When, 
therefore, he, after the lapse of years, resumed 
his pen, the mannerism which he had contract- 
ed while he was in the constant habit of elabo- 





rate composition was less perceptible than for- 
merly; and his diction frequently had a collo- 
quial ease which it had formerly wanted. The 
improvement may be discerned by a skillful | 
critic in the Journey to the Hebrides, and in | 
the Lives of the Poets is’so obvious that it can | 
not escape the notice of the most careless reader. | 

Among the Lives the best are perhaps those 
of Cowley, Dryden, and Pope. The very worst 
is, beyond all doubt, that of Gray. 

This great work at once became popular. 
There was, indeed, much just and much unjust 
eensure: but even those who were loudest in 
blame were attracted by the book in spite of 
themselves. Malone computed the gains of the 
publishers at five or six thousand pounds. But, 
the writer was very poorly remunerated. In- | 
tending at first to write very short prefaces, he 
had stipulated for only. two hundred guineas. 
The booksellers, when they saw how far his per- 





formance had surpassed his promise, added only 
another hundred. Indeed, Johnson, though he 
did not despise, or affect to despise money, and 
though his strong sense and long experience 
ought to have qualified him to protect his own 
interests, seems to have been singularly unskill- 
ful and unlucky in his literary bargains. He 
was generally reputed the first English writer 
of his time. Yet several writers of his time 
sold their copyrights for sums such as he never 
ventured to ask. ‘To give a single instance, 
Robertson received four thousand five hundred 
pounds for the History of Charles V.; and it is 
no disrespect to the memory of Robertson to 
say that the History of Charles V. is both a less 
valuable and less amusing book than the Lives 
of the Poets. 

Johnson was now in his seventy-second year. 
The infirmities of age were coming fast upon 
him. That inevitable event, of which he never 
thought without horror, was brought near to 
him; and his whole life was darkened by the 
shadow of death. He had often to pay the 
cruel price of longevity. Every year he lost 
what could never be replaced. The strange 
dependents to whom he had given shelter, and 
to whom, in spite of their faults, he was strong- 
ly attached by habit, dropped off one by one; 
and, in the silence of his home, he regretted 
even the noise of their scolding matches. The 
kind and generous Thrale was no more; and it 
would have been well if his wife had been laid 
beside him. But she survived to be the laugh- 
ing-stock of those who had envied her, and to 
draw from the eyes of the old man who had 
loved her beyond any thing in the world, tears 
far more bitter than he would have shed over 
her grave. With some estimable, and many 
agreeable qualities, she was not made to be in- 
dependent. The control of a mind more stead- 
fast than her own was necessary to her respect- 
ability. While she was restrained by her hus- 
band, a man of sense and firmness, indulgent to 
her taste in trifles, but always the undisputed 
master of his house, her worst offenses had been 
impertinent jokes, white lies, and short fits of 
pettishness ending in sunny good-humor. But 


| he was gone; and she was left an opulent wid- 


ow of forty, with strong sensibility, volatile fan- 
cy, and slender judgment. She soon fell in love 
with a music-master from Brescia, in whom 
nobody but herself could discover any thing to 
admire. Her pride, and perhaps some better 
feelings, struggled hard against this degrading 
passion. But the struggle irritated her nerves, 
soured her temper, and at length endangered 
her health. Conscious that her choice was one 
which Johnson could not approve, she became 
desirous to escape from his inspection. Her 
manner toward him changed. She was some- 
times cold and sometimes petulant. She did 
not conceal her joy when he left Streatham: 
she never pressed him to return; and, if he 
came unbidden, she received him in a manner 
which convinced him that he was no longer a 
welcome guest. He took the very intelligible 
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hints which she gave. He read, for the last | 


time, a chapter of the Greek Testament in the 
library which had been formed by himself. In 
a solemn and tender prayer he commended the 
house and its inmates to the Divine protection, 
and, with emotions which choked his voice and 
convulsed his powerful frame, left forever that 
beloved home for the gloomy and desolate house 
behind Fleet Street, where the few and evil days 
which still remained to him were to run out. 
Here, in June, 1783, he had a paralytic stroke, 
from which, however, he recovered, and which 
does not appear to have at all impaired his intel- 
lectual faculties. But other maladies came thick 
upon him. His asthma tormented him day and 


night. Dropsical symptoms made their appear- | 


ance. While sinking under a complication of 
diseases, he heard that the woman whose friend- 
ship had been the chief happiness of sixteen 
years of his life had married an Italian fiddler; 


that all London was crying shame upon her; | 


and that the newspapers and magazines were 
filled with allusions to the Ephesian matron 
and the two pictures in Hamlet. 
mently said that he would try to forget her ex- 
istence. He never uttered her name. Every 
memorial of her which met his eye he flung into 
the fire. She, meanwhile, fled from the laugh- 


cloud passed away from Johnson's mind. 


He vehe- | 


| apprehended in literary circles. 


emotion. Windham sate much in the sick room, 


| arranged the pillows, and sent his own servant 


to watch at night by the bed. Frances Burney, 
whom the old man had cherished with father- 
ly kindness, stood weeping at the door; while 


| Langton, whose piety eminently qualified him 


to be an adviser and comforter at such a time, 


| received the last pressure of his friend’s hand 


within. When at length the moment, dreaded 
through so many years, came close, the dark 
His 
temper became unusually patient and gentle ; 
he ceased to think with terror of death, and of 
that which lies beyond death; and he spoke 
much of the mercy of God, and of the propitia- 
tion of Christ. In this serene frame of mind 
he died on the 13th of December, 1784. He 
was laid, a week later, in Westminster Abbey, 


| among the eminent men of whom he had been 


the historian—Cowley and Denham, Dryden 
and Congreve, Gay, Prior, and Addison. 

Since his death the popularity of his works— 
the Lives of the Poets, and, perhaps, the Vanity 
of Human Wishes, excepted—has greatly di- 
minished. His Dictionary has been altered by 
editors till it can scarcely be called his. An 
allusion to his Rambler or his Idler is not readily 
The fame even 


ter and hisses of her countrymen and country-| of Rasselas has grown somewhat dim. But 
women to a land where she was unknown, hast- | though the celebrity of the writings may have 


ened across Mount Cenis, and learned, while 
passing a merry Christmas of concerts and lem- 
onade parties at Milan, that the great man, with 
whose name hers is inseparably associated, had 
ceased to exist. 


He had, in spite of much mental and much | son keeps many of his works alive. 


| declined, the celebrity of the writer, strange to 
| say, is as great as ever. 
| done for him more than the best of his own books 
| could do. 


Boswell’s book has 


The memory of other authors is kept 
alive by their works. But the memory of John- 
The old 


bodily affliction, clung vehemently to life. The philosopher is still among us in the brown coat 
feeling described in that fine but gloomy pa- | with the metal buttons and the shirt which ought 
per which closes the series of his Idlers seemed | to be at wash, blinking, puffing, rolling his head, 


to grow stronger in him as his last hour drew 
near. He fancied that he should be able to 
draw his breath more easily in a southern cli- 
mate, and would probably have set out for Rome 


| years in the grave is so well known to us. 


| drumnring with his fingers, tearing his meat like 


a tiger, and swallowing his tea in oceans, No 
human being who has been more than seventy 
And 


and Naples but for his fear of the expense of | it is but just to say that our intimate acquaint- 


the journey. That expense, indeed, he had the 
means of defraying ; for he had laid up about 
two thousand pounds, the fruit of labors which 


had made the fortune of several publishers. | 


But he was unwilling to break in upon this 
hoard, and he seems to have wished even to 
keep its existence a secret. Some of his friends 
hoped that the government might be induced 
to increase his pension to six hundred pounds 
& year, but this hope was disappointed, and 
he resolved to stand one English winter more. 
That winter was his last. His legs grew weak- 
er; his breath grew shorter; the fatal water 
gathered fast, in spite of incisions which he, 
courageous against pain, but timid against death, 
urged his surgeons to make deeper and deep- 
er. Though the tender care which had mit- 
igated his sufferings during months of sick- 
ness at Streatham was withdrawn, he was not 
left desolate. The ablest physicians and sur- 
geons attended him, and refused to accept fees 
fom him. Burke parted from him with deep 





| ance with what he would himself have called the 


anfractuosities of his intellect and of his temper, 
serves only to strengthen our conviction that he 
was both a great and a good man. 





BORN AGAIN, 

ASTINGS, the lithographist, could not have 
planned St. Peter’s, nor stood up as Ra- 
phael’s rival in- the Sistine chapel; but he was 
himself, in his own little way. Shopmen es- 
teemed his prints, and people of moderate means 
were well content to hang upon their walls any 
one of his unpretending works. No one ever 
felt ashamed for him that he had taken graver 
in his hand. His drawings never were re- 
nowned ; but they were faultless after their own 
fashion, or at least nearly so. There was a cer- 
tain sameness about them that made a room 
full of his publications undesirable. J would 
not care to have a garden full of violets, but a 
violet root is precious to my soul; and on the 
same principle I would like nothing better than 
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a modest portfolio of Hastings’s executions and | 


designs. 

He was city born and bred, if he could be said 
to have had any breeding—which might well be 
disputed. He had been a boot-black, a porter’s 
boy, a news-boy, a waiter in a hotel, a ‘‘ plaster- 
parish image boy,” every thing and nothing 
through his youth, always prolific in designs, as 
his continued change of occupation proved. He 
used to calculate that, if all the people he had 
waited on and served in his time would only 
buy his prints, he should be a rich man soon. 
That was in his dreamy speculative moods, not 
in his hours of work. He was then too much 
absorbed in actual doing to indulge in such idle- 
ness as dreaming. 

That he had odd habits of labor I need not 
say. He used to sketch with a coal upon the 
walls of houses, when he could do so with im- 
punity; or on the pavement, with a bit of chalk 
or stone, or with a pin sometimes, when his idea 
was specially elaborate. He thus made copies 
of pictures from the newspapers ; and it was his 
habit also to carry about with him, day after day, 
some face, form, or attitude, caught in the street, 
or from prints exhibited in shop windows, until 
what he desired to copy had transferred itself 
wholly to his mind, when he would seek an op- 
portunity of making a sketch of it. 

It is needless to go through all his experi- 
ences. Itis the result, the result in little things 
as well as great, that we of this age are con- 
stantly demanding. Who cares for cause or 
process? Thus we have come by our prophets 
of millennium, from Widow Wakeman up to 
Doctor Cumming. Demand creates supply. 


It is needless to relate how it happened, so it | 


did happen, that into Cass Hastings’s brain a 


thought entered ; how it made its abode there | 
and grew into freedom, repeating its own an- 


nouncements, until he began to understand them, 
and then to starve himself, and pinch himself, 
not deliberately, but unavoidably, in carrying 
out his resolution. 

It was now a good many years since he had 
gone from his master’s shop to work on his own 
account. He had never found a patron from 
that day to this; never had he soughtone. Full 
of expedients as his mind had always been, it 
was now at rest. He had anticipated for the 
present certainly nothing beyond a continuance 
of his labors, and he desired nothing more. 

He was a short, heavy-built person, and had 
a stunted look, as if he might and would have 
grown into a large and handsome man had his 
condition not opposed itself to his nature. His 
features said something for the generosity and 
freedom of his spirit. They were large and 
well-defined, and said for him, clearly as feat- 
ures can, that he was his own master. 

He was always the copyist of nature. Life in 
the city streets had many an illustration at his 
hands, which found a popularity among the peo- 
ple who could best appreciate the truthfulness 
of points which had before their eyes a daily ex- 
position. In many a garret, suspended by a pin, 


| those shilling bits of paper, bearing evidence of 
the graphic working of his hand, might have been 
found. Beggars, and chimney-sweeps, news- 
boys, and dog-fights, street-musicians, found 
their artist inhim. And he was satisfied when 
he saw the group of boys and women that would 
halt before the fourth-rate shop window where 
any one of these prints was set up for exhibi- 
tion. Well might he have been. Had he but 
known what goes on among artists who stood 
half way between him and real greatness! He 
‘never thought to go beyond these things; to 
copy what his eyes saw, with faithfulness ; to 
hear a favorable verdict from those whom he 
had taken for models, as he stood among them 
in the street, that satisfied him. His imagina- 
tion was of course never called on for tribute in 
these works; it had nothing to do with them. 
He was only a copyist. 

So he went on from year to year, making his 
small sums of money—for he was not the man 
ever by any chance to make a good bargain for 
himself—wenton living in comfort, up four pair of 
stairs, in an attic chamber, congratulating him- 
self, when his thoughts turned inward so far, on 
the great change in his circumstances since he 
wasalad; andsoon. He did not know a great 
deal in his profession, but as much as could have 
been expected, perhaps, and he was industrious, 

| contented, generous. Copies of his productions, 
from the first that had been issued, hung ronnd 
his walls, in cheap frames, and he regarded them 
with the true spirit of paternal pride and fond- 
ness. But no selfishness was in that spirit. 
Winter and summer he was always at his work; 
| and not a day passed that did not bring its vis- 
itors to that studio. Not the most distinguished 
critics indeed, nor the most fashionable idlers, 
nor the most stupid patrons ; but they were such 
visitors and critics as came without pomp, and 
| were received without ceremony. They were 
| such as could not confer on him any great profit 
or distinction, but they enlivened the day’s dull- 
ness, and were always sure of welcome. Their 
| praise was precious to him. Children for the 
| most part were they who watched the motions 
| of his pencils, sometimes in silence, or wonder- 
| ing observation, or busy talk, and each mood of 
| theirs pleased him equally. 
| With his neighbors in the house where he 
| lodged he had not much to do. The tenants 
| came and went as suited them, and he was not 
disturbed. ‘‘A man of his own march” was 
| he, industriously intent on minding his own bus- 
| iness. 

Such was the man, such his pursuits, charac- 
ter, and habit, up to the hour when the clock 
struck nine. 

One Saturday morning he was in his usual 
place at work, when the pleasant sound of the 
summer shower, descending on the roof just over 
head, was lost suddenly in another sound, that 
of a voice singing in the room adjoining his. 
Between these rooms there was the lightest pos- 
sible division of lath and plaster, and every step 
in one apartment was distinctly heard in the 
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other. Yesterday a newspaper reporter lodged 
there—not a very peaceable neighbor—and this 
sound of the singing voice was the first intima- 
tion Cass had received of the change in the ten- 
ants of the chamber. It startled him so much 
that he dropped his pencil and looked around 
him with a face full of wonder and questioning ; 
but he made no other than this voiceless expres- 
sion of surprise, and the voice went on singing. 

The person was practicing, as was shown by 
her frequent repetitions of the same strain. 
There was no need of the fear Hastings felt at 
the end of the first song that she would not be- 
gin again, for she sang all the morning, and all 
that while he sat idle, listening. At noon he 
heard footsteps in the room, the singer walking 
about, preparing to go out, may be. Yes, it was 
that. Hastings heard her go out, fasten the 
door behind her, and pass with a rapid step down 
the stairway, humming. He sat there still idle 
when she had gone, until brought back to his 
senses and his work by the recollection of the 
task appointed to himself that day. He always 
fulfilled his own demands, no matter what the 
event might be; so all that afternoon) beheld 
him working at his picture with a flying hand. 
He had nothing to say to the boy that came in 
and watched his work, but sat with firm-set lips, 
and untiring hand, laboring as countless thou- 
sands do, day after day, as if for life. When it 
was dark he lighted his lamp and set to work 
again, whistling now a lively strain, for the mo- 
ment of rest was at hand, and the week of toil 
ending. 

When his work was done he went strolling 
about the street, according to his custom, and 
a new thought was busy in his brain, active as 
though not a stranger and foreigner there. 

Whence had it come? And how was it that 
he should find himself walking into a green- 
house, a public conservatory, that same even- 
ing? Looking about among the fragrant ex- 
otics, observing the various blossoms, and at 
length actually purchasing a small glass jar of 
blooming pink hyacinths, and another of white? 
How can I tell? He had never entered such a 
place before. His window-sill had never been 
the home of flower-pot before. 

Perhaps it was the softness of the evening, 
or, it may have been the song of his neighbor 
that had something to do with the purchase ; it 
must, obviously, have originated in some long- 
ing. 

If Cass had attempted to do any work that 
night, when he sat down on his work-bench and 
took his graver in his hand, he would inevitably 
have produced chaos. But instead of working 
he remembered, with a satisfaction which every 
Sabbath-keeping worker understands, that it 
was Saturday night, and that he was at liberty 
to rest till Monday morning. 

Sitting there with his elbows resting on his 
work-stand, with the hyacinths on the table be- 
fore him, he would not have chosen that his 
visitors, the children of that region, should visit 
him just then. 


I have said that Hastings never attempted 
works of imagination. Well, but what was he 
doing now? He perhaps knew not, but we can 
perceive. He was, by no mechanical or delib- 
erate process, ascertaining the connection that 
existed between that woman’s songs and the 
pink and white hyacinths, those perfect, fragrant 
flowers. ‘To do so must he not create a heaven 
and earth dissimilar to that of which he had 
been heretofore a habitant? And if he could 
accomplish so much, was he not a genius, an in- 
ventor, a creator indeed ? 

Not that night did the shadows brooding over 
chaos roll away. Cass went to bed, he threw 
himself upon the pallet in the corner of his room, 
with the fragrance of the flowers in his cham- 
ber, and just beyond these the voice. What 
influences to surround a man; I mean, a man 
like him! 

It was long after his first nap that Hastings 
heard the door of the next chamber close. 
Then—for he listened, breathing more softly 
there upon his bed—then steps going to and fro. 
Then—for he turned his eyes in that direction 
—then he saw a ray of light flash through a 
crack in the partition. Presently it disappeared 
again, and deep silence followed. 

The next morning he lingered about his room, 
hoping to hear the voice again; but all was 
still beyond there—not a footstep, not a mo- 
tion, much less a song. And at length, be- 
coming aware of his foolishness in wasting the 
bright day, he went out to take his customary 
Sunday walk along the river side ; and he might 
go to the Island. The sun invited him, the 
flowers urged him to accept the invitation. 
But before he went out his eyes looked down 
upon them, down deep into the heart of the 
flowers, as they had never looked on any other 
thing, and all unconsciously he descended those 
many flights of stairs, and stepped out on a new 
earth, a new man under a new heaven. 

Many a mile he walked before he turned his 
face homeward. Out in the country he sat 
down to rest on the edge of a field where green 
wheat was waving in the warm breeze. Was 
not that a situation? ‘There were flocks of 
birds, and solitary singers passing now and 
then; their songs floated around them, and their 
joyous atmosphere of music included the listen- 
ing man. For he heard the songs, and rejoiced 
with the singers, and therefore was included. 
He saw, moreover, the red cockle flowers where 
they had grown up among the wheat, and his 
honest heart was like the heart of happy child- 
hood, content to sit peaceful in the sunshine, 
regardless of the heat, all undisturbed and tran- 
quil. 

Late in the afternoon he turned his steps 
homeward. Willingly he went, as if something 
waited for him in the west—something besides 
work, which could not be wrought till to-morrow. 
Was it the flowers in his window? Whatever 
the cause might be he left the waving field of 
grain, the bright river, and the birds, and the 





wild cockle flowers, with less regret than he 
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had ever done—as though knowing that he went 
from much, but aware also that he went to 
more. 

He saw his neighbor as he went up to his 
room, it happened. He saw her coming down 
the street, from the direction opposite to him. 
She entered the passage-way a dozen steps in 
his advance, but he was sure, before she entered 
the common passage-way, that this was she. 
Going up the stairs behind her, every step she 
took he heard, and with every step he hastened, 
in the heat of his unprecedented curiosity, until 
gaining the uppermost landing, much in the 
manner of one in pursuit, he saw her turn full 
toward him, and survey him from head to foot 
in a manner that precluded any such observa- 
tion of her on his part. And while she care- 
lessly swung the key of her chamber on her fin- 
ger, he made a hasty retreat within his own 
door, and sat down to recover himself from his 
confusion at his leisure. 

But he had seen her face; and he remem- 
bered that when his chase up the stairs and its 
termination had passed from his mind. It was 
not a particularly striking countenance; not 
striking at least on account of its beauty: it 
had too worn a look, too haggard an expression, 
to convey any great pleasure to an observer's 
eye; but the whole bearing of the figure was fine, 
and you might have admired the eyes, had they 
not at first startled you so much by their wild- 
ness and sorrowfulness. 

The face agreed well with the voice, thought 
Cass, and did not, to his view, conflict with 


those hyacinths upon the window-sill, nor with 
the field of wheat that waved under the sunny 
sky, with cockle flowers blooming in among the 


ripening grain. To his view it did not conflict 
with these !—a philosopher would have seen at 
a glance that there was an eternity between 
them. ; 

When he went into his room in such haste 
and threw himself upon his bench he took up 
his pencil carelessly, feeling something like 
composure instantly in view of his security. 
His brain was teeming with confusion, yet there 
was some order running through it all, else how 
had he beat time, with his pencil, so perfectly 
to the gay air that was running through his 
mind, as it had been, all day? He had never 
heard that air but once before, and that was the 
last evening. 

Now his imagination was at work. What 
was it he beheld? Under the steady beam- 
ing of the sun the waving grain had goldened ; 
still higher rose the misty obscuration, rolling 
ever away, and making the horizon clearer. 
With a sickle in her hand stood a young reap- 
er on the border of the field, waiting while an 
old man sharpened his scythe and made ready 
to go in. Clearer and clearer he beheld it. 
Whose was the fair young face shining in that 
summer light ? 

He rose from his bench after long musing 
and took up his pencil, stopped, and tried it 
against the stone, then dropped it and turned 





away to his window and the hyacinths. Just 
then the voice in the next room broke out into 
a song—brief, gay ; and when it ended she sang 
no more. 

Then Cass went to bed. But he was up by 
daybreak, and at work long before the sun rose, 
laboring as his fancy would have had him la- 
bor last night when he came in from the coun- 
try. He was to represent the field of waving 
grain, the full grain in the ear, ‘‘ the bearded 
grain,” the birds, the cockle flowers, the old 
reaper, and the young girl with the sickle in 
her hand. 

All the week long he lingered carefully, pa- 
tiently, anxiously, over the figure of that girl. 
His work was more difficult to do than he had 
apprehended in the heat of resolution. It was 
natural that he should work harder, and with 
less satisfaction, about this face and figure than 
he had ever done before; that he should ex- 
perience more anxiety, that a desponding sense 
of his unfitness for the task he had set himself 
to do with such delight, should overwhelm him. 
But it was quite as natural that his resolution 
should lift him above the dependence, high above 
it as he had been cast down. Three times 
he erased his work; but four times he began 
it, and each time with a better success and a 
heartier satisfaction. With each progress that 
he made a multitude of similar themes engaged 
his thoughts; he should never be at a loss again 
when he sat down to labor. 

To depict his imaginings, then, he turned for- 
ever from copying the city streets and sights; 
old things had passed away and all to him was 
new. 

But even when he completed this new task, 
and was in a measure satisfied with the result 
of his adventurous flight—adventurous in re- 
spect of his powers as Leonardo's greatest in re 
spect to his—Cass Hastings was not greatly suc- 
cessful; only very moderately so. And to this 
effect his employers did not hesitate to inform 
him. There were many that surpassed him 
who were not able to find better employers than 
he. The dealers contrasted his work with theirs, 
to his discomfiture it must be owned; and, like 
true friends, they advised him to keep to his 
graphic sketches. But what are counsel and 
warning to a man when he has determined? 
Who ever takes advice when it conflicts with 
his own convictions and his pleasure? Cass 
looked at the maiden face he had drawn, and 
felt in his heart there was no failure there ; and 
he felt sustained by the rare purity, the inno- 
cence, and courage that smiled upon him from 
the beautiful, hopeful countenance he had de- 
picted. His own success, as he beheld it, was 
his surety that he was in the right way. 

He went to work again. It was on this new 
and fertile theme of the country that he lavish- 
ed his time and labor. This was the absorbing 
subject to him now. He opened his heart to 
any, to all its influences. His dream of it was 
to him better than the reality to many another 
man. The hyacinths were prairies of blossoms, 








wildernesses of perfume; and the singing voice 
brought with it every other tone, of wind, or 
bird, or water. 

These were the sources of his inspiration—his 
neighbors and the hyacinths! Of course, he 
grew poorer day by day, clinging to his one 
idea. Greater men have done the same. Such 
was the fate of Haydon. And all his women 
had one face; so had all the women that sprang 
forth at the call of Andrea del Sarto’s genius. 

Meantime, what was going on next door? A 
busy life as well. Hastings had no need of an 
assurance to that effect; but he was curious to 
know farther, and he was more excusable than 
many others would have been in the act to which 
his curiosity led him one day, when he heard 
her rise up suddenly and run out of her room, 
leaving her door wide open after her. He might 
find excuse for himself, but it was actually no- 
thing less or better than curiosity, and a hope that 
the occasion could gratify it, that led him from 
his room the moment after to the door of her 
chamber. The door stood wide open as she 
had left it. A glance revealed to him the en- 
tire contents of the room. It was a poorer place 
than his for habitation, smaller, had less light, 
and nothing to redeem its cheerlessness. The 
old table by the window covered with gay bits 
of vari-colored muslin, and the box of artificial 
flowers, told him his neighbor’s trade; and on 
this he meditated when, after a momentary ob- 
servation, he returned to his room, hurried by 
the sound he heard of her feet again on the 
stair. 

With the information thus acquired, Cass sat 
down to his own labor more composedly. But 
now and then he lifted his head and looked 
around his room, and invariably his observation 
of this or that work of his hands, was cut short 
by the hyacinth upon the window. Many times 
he passed through this manner of observation 
before he understood himself; but at last he did 
understand, and a smile, in token of the fact, 
passed over his face, and then he went on with 
his work more industriously than before. But 
again he paused in it, and taking down one of 
his pictures, placed it by the jar of hyacinths, and 
then went on with his working. At this work 
he now continued without interruption until 
night came on, and he waited in the silence and 
darkness until she had gone out, as she did al- 
most every evening, then he hastened with the 
pot of white hyacinths and one of his pictures, 
and left them beside her door. 

He went to bed shortly after, for his mind 
was wandering from his work, and his hand was 
not steady ; he must have a night of rest. He 
did not hear his neighbor when she returned ; 
but in the morning when he looked out of his 
door, there stood his gifts, but nearer his own 
door than hers—not in the place that he had 
left them. So they had been rejected ! 

Disappointed and mortified, Cass took them 
up in his arms and carried flower and picture 
into his room. The hyacinth he placed again 
upon the window, the picture he hung upon the 
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wall, and some angry, disagreeable, proud re- 
fiections, such as he had never indulged in be- 
fore, disturbed his mind, his heart. But in list- 
ening for the sounds of the next chamber, these 
emotions and reflections passed away unobserved 
and were forgotten; and when, by-and-by, the 
tenant of the little cheerless chamber began to 
sing, he knew that she must be sitting by her 
window working at her artificiats, and without 
stopping to consider any thing farther about it, 
he took down the rejected picture, took up the 





rejected pot of hyacinths, went to her door and 
| knocked. 

She came and opened it, as he anticipated, 
| and for the first time stood full and fairly be- 
fore him. That was not as young a face as he 
had fancied, and it would never be young again. 
This he perceived as he stood Jooking at her an 
instant before he spoke. His gaze did not please 
her, it seemed, for during its continuance, brief 
as it was, she smiled, nodded, and shut the door 
between them. 

‘*But I want to speak to you,” said Hastings, 
astonished into sudden speech by this unexpect- 
ed treatment. 

‘Why didn’t you speak, then? I've no time 
to waste," said the voice from within, speaking 
quickly, but with unquestionable good-humor. 
The tone of voice emboldened Hastings—reas- 
sured him. 

“T’m coming then,”’ said he, by way of warn- 
ing, and he opened the door. ‘‘ Here are some 
flowers, and a picture for you; to show my good- 
will to you, being your neighbor,” said he, with 
a bow, going in. 

‘**T am glad of your good-will,” she answered, 
with a prompt, clear voice. ‘‘ But what do you 
think I can want of any more flowers? I never 
shall find time to take care of that. But thank 
you all the same. It’s very pretty—too pretty 
to come here to die on my hands.” She sur- 
veyed it a moment, only a*moment, and went 
on with work ; so fast she worked, clipping and 
shaping the many-colored bits of muslin, silk, 
and satin, that her fingers seemed to fly. 

‘*Tt only wants the window, and a drop of 
water in the morning,” said Hastings, as if 
apologizing for the trouble he was bringing on 
her by his gift. ‘*‘You have a garden of them, 
though,” he added, as if preparing himself for 
another refusal to receive the present. 

‘* Such as they are,” she answered, indiffer- 
ently. ‘What have you there in your hand? 
a picture, did you say ?” 

‘Something I’m afraid to show, now I’ve 
brought it,” said Hastings, actually blushing 
before such scrutiny as he felt was in those eyes. 

‘Turn it this way, so that I can see,” said 
she, making little of his embarrassment, speak- 
ing as one whose moments are precious, and 
who is impatient of delay. 

At this Cass Hastings came nearer to her— 
close to her work-table, where he rested the 
frame, the picture facing her; and having now 
recovered himself sufficiently, while she was 
surveying his work he made such a study of her 
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face as he had never made of human counte- 
nance before. 

There was much in it that pleased him; 
something that did not please him. He had 
fancied in all his recent work that it was her 
face he was portraying; he might have seen 
now, and he did see, how much after all he had 
been indebted to his imagination in making the 
design. But the effect of his work on the wo- 
man seemed extraordinary. For a long time 
she looked at the young gleaner without speak- 
ing; then she asked, with more mildness than 
she had before used, 

‘*T knew a child like that once; where did 
you see her?” 

‘**T never saw her,” answered Hastings, con- 
fused. But she did not perceive the effect of 
her words on him. 

‘*That is strange,” she continued; ‘‘ where 
did you find the face thea?” ‘ 

“I drew it with my hand from the stone,” 
said he. 

**Oh, very well; did you mean me to keep 
it?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*Thank you; that will not make more work 
for me. May be I shall like to look at it some- 
times. It will do me good to see it; to remem- 
ber. You never saw a face like that, then ?” 

**Not quite.” 

** Not quite,” she repeated, hurriedly. ‘‘ But 
then something like it, where ?” 

‘* Nowhere ; never, I really think,” replied 
he, honestly. For less and less resemblance 
could he trace between her and the imagination 
he had cherished. 

‘*Do you work at this trade?” she asked. 

Yea.” 

‘** This must be worth something to you, then. 
Take it away. Yes. Do you hear? It must 
be worth something. We poor people have no 
right to be making such presents.” 

“It is worth a song to me; if you will pay 
that,”’ said Hastings, not embarrassed now, but 
self-possessed, and serious in his speech. 

‘* A song,” repeated she, as if meditating on 
that proposition ; and taking up her work again 
she was silent fora moment. Then she threw 
down the work and sang, but not as he had 
heard her sing before. This sad strain seemed 
to come from her heart, expressing what he had 
not heard expressed before ; it was a low and 
plaintive melody ; a song sad enough for Moth- 
erwell to have written. 

**There!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ you see what 
your picture has done for me. You had better 
take it away, or I shall be ruined. It is not 
my business to sing such songs as that, but I 
shall forget how to sing any other. Take it 
away.” 

** Let me leave the flowers, then.” 

‘*Well, leave them. Leave the picture too,” 
she said, with an abruptness that told how sud- 
denly her purpose changed. ‘‘Who knows? 
Do I disturb you in my room with my practice ?” 
she asked, looking at Hastings with the look of 





one who has grown suspicious of all the world, 
and who would yet fain trust. 

“I'd like to be disturbed that way from 
morning till night,” said he. 

“‘Oh! you don’t know much about it, then,” 
replied she, not quite with scorn, and yet with 
no evident appreciation of his judgment. 

‘*T would, though,” he repeated. 

‘*T suppose you mean it,” she answered, more 
gently, as if with less resolution she might have 
given way to tears. 

‘*Keep both, then,” said he, leaving the pic- 
ture-frame against the wall, and placing the 
hyacinths upon the window. 

“*Very well,” said she; ‘‘and thank you,” 
she added, ‘‘you are very kind.” 

He wished he could be kind to her, he thought, 
when he went back to his room. For some rea- 
son he was both sad and pitiful on his return; 
yet she seemed a spirited, industrious young 
woman, and she had a trade by which -to sup- 
port herself as well as he. 

One day not long after this, while Hastings 
was at work still embodying, and since that 
visit, it must be acknowledged, with constantly 
more success, that one idea of female beauty 
by which he was haunted, he heard her come 
from her room hastily and knock upon his door. 

With a bound he stood before her, the door 
flung wide open for her entrance. Would she 
enter? what would she have? would she not 
come in? There she stood facing him with the 
jar of hyacinths in her hand. They were, or 
seemed to be, in a dying state—yellow, with- 
ered, sapless, and the beauty of the flowers had 
altogether passed away. 

‘*There,” said she, ‘‘I knew what would 
happen, and it has.” 

‘* You have forgotten to water it,” said Hast- 
ings, almost reproachfully, taking it from her, 
and rubbing up the dry dust with his fingers. 

“I knew it would die, but you would leave 
it,” she repeated. 

**My window has a better light,” said he, 
moved by the sound of her voice. ‘‘ It will do 
well here—never mind,” and with his hearty, 
good-natured smile, he bestowed on the plant a 
look that might almost of itself have revived it. 

** Are all these your works?” said she, cast- 
ing now a glance around the room, and he could 
see that the glance was not without admiration ; 
and also he came very near to a perception of 
the fact that she was desirous of instantly drop- 
ping the subject of the hyacinth. 

“Yes,” said he; ‘will you look at them? 
I am busy just now.” This was the truth. 
Cass was very busy, and he was moreover anx- 
ious, for reasons of his own, to leave his guest 
alone to her observations. 

‘‘But the faces are all alike,” said she, as 
she went from one to another; she turned from 
all the pictures, and, standing in the centre of 
the room, looked wonderingly at Cass as she 
made this observation. 

‘¢Tt is the same face,” said he, without lift- 
ing his eyes or pausing in his work. 
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‘*Ts it a copy ?” asked she. 

‘*No;” he hesitated. It was, and yet was 
not. It was herself, yet not herself. How 
could he explain to her that which as yet was 
barely apparent to his own eyes? Therefore, 
he answered, hesitating, ‘‘ No.” 

‘* You have lived in the country, then ?” said 
she. 

‘*No,” he answered again. 

‘*But that sketch is from Nature. 
seen the like of it a thousand times.” 

‘‘ A wheat-field is nothing so very rare,’ 
marked he, adopting her own manner of speech. 


one again.” 


| helped me some—more than you think. It 


isn’t thrown away and gone to the winds. I 
want to talk.” 
‘* Talk to me,” said Cass, very kindly. 
There was not so much as the shadow of a 
smile on either of their faces, but a deep serious- 


| mess and anxiety on both, when the girl con- 


tinued thus: 
** What if you had been a wonderful genius 


I have | when you were a child, and every body had 


| thought you were, and called you so—and you 


* re- | had been exhibited till you had worn out your 


| voice, or whatever it was you had that made 
‘‘It seems to me so rare that if I were to| you a wonder—and you had grown up in that 
travel forever and ever, I should not come to | way, looking for what you had lost to come back, 


| 


‘*T know of one not half a mile off,” said | 


Hastings, clinging to his pencil as he spoke as 
if it were for life; and he thrust his head down 
by a violent effort nearer to his work, because it 
was his impulse to look upon her while she was 
speaking thus, and because his heart bade him 
for pity’s sake not look. 


She did not seem to hear him, but asked in | 


different tone, ‘‘How do you get on in your 
work? Is it easy?” 

** Jogging on from morning till night,” he 
replied. 

‘* Nobody to hinder you?” 

‘* Why, no.” 

‘* Nothing to do but finish your work and 
take the pay?” 

‘*When I can get it,” said he, with a laugh. 
“That's the most there is to do, as you say,” 
he added, more gravely. 

‘*You don’t have any difficulties ? — with 
yourself, I mean. Ain’t troubled wanting to do 
better than you ever can do?” 

‘** May be,” said he, laying down his graver; 
speaking in an uncertain way, as also he looked 
at her. ‘I’m getting nearer to it—to what I 
want—every time. I shall have it by-and-by.” 

His face was so bright, so hopeful, so honest, 
as he looked at the young woman, that she could 
but smile, though it was with but a doleful sort 
of smile indeed. 

‘You never find yourself lamenting the day 
that you learned to hold the tools; cursing the 
day you first took them in hand?” Oh! what 
bitterness and desperation in the woman’s voice. 

‘* No, no,” answered Hastings; speaking as 
if he would like to stop his ears or run away. 
‘**T never thought of doing the like of that. I’m 
satisfied just as soon as I get the face.” 

** You'll never get it—yes you will,” said she, 
vehemently, contradicting herself; and then— 
‘*T want to tell you something.” 

‘* Sit down,” said Hastings, starting from his 
work bench, ‘‘sit down ;” he pointed to the seat 
made vacant thus. ‘‘ What do you want to tell 
me?” and then, abashed by his own speech, he 
said more gently, ‘‘I am sure I shall be glad to 
hear any thing you want to say. We ought to 
be good, trusty friends, being such near neigh- 
bors. Can I help you any way?” 


‘*No; no more than you have. You have 





when it never could come back because it was 
worn out, until every one stopped looking for it, 
and never expected it any more—and then you 
had gone on growing old in misfortunes, sinking 
and sinking, the older you grew, when you could 
feel it most, having more and more to feel—un- 
derstanding all you wanted to do, feeling you 
could do it if you only had—had something 
which was gone never to come back—taking 
the lowest parts always, when you knew only 
one thing hindered from taking a high—and 
seeing younger ones, babes when you were draw- 
ing full houses night after night, such ones com- 
ing on and taking the parts you meant to fill 
—and then you getting lower and lower, and 
every body thinking so, a kind of hanger-on, 
some one to fill up—how would you like that?” 

While she spoke, Hastings stood looking at 
thewoman. Rapid and strange were the changes 
that occurred in the expression of that honest 
face of his—the wonder and doubt that came and 
disappeared, and then the pity that shone through 
and softened every feature, and seemed to soft- 
en the whole aspect of the room, till even the 
face of the excited woman seemed almost sub- 
dued in the mild light. 

‘‘Tt is a hard case to think of,” said he, with 
& generous sympathy in his voice, which the 
woman felt at once. 

‘* It’s mine,” said she. 

‘Oh no, I hope not,” he was quick to ex- 
claim. 

‘**It is,” repeated she. ‘It’s what I've been 
going through year after year; and now I am 
thinking I'll not look any longer for a miracle 
to happen.” 

** But you’ve got the sweetest voice I ever 
heard,” said Cass Hastings, quickly, and in so- 
ber earnest. 

‘*Is it?” she asked, looking at him incredu- 
lously. Then a sudden confidence seemed to 
rise from her heart toward him, and her eyes, 
steadfastly fixed on him, were full of grateful- 
ness. But the confidence and gratitude gave 
way again to a deep sadness. 

‘‘There’s no one else would say so,” she 
said; ‘‘ you wouldn’t say it if you knew better. 
I don’t mean any thing by that. Only perhaps 


you don’t understand music as well as some. I 
can talk about it to you,” she continued with a 
sigh; “‘ but the most of people, those I know, 
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don’t feel mueh in such acase. Either they’ve She was not altogether such a woman as we 
never had such hopes as I’ve had, and can’t un- | might have chosen for Cass Hastings. She had 
derstand what it is to lose them, or else they are | not his guilelessness of heart, his singleness of 
pushing on in their own way, and have no time | purpose, his simplicity of character. But she 
to think of what don’t concern themselves. See | understood the world better than he did, and 


how foolish Iam. I did not forget your hya- | 
cinth. There’s nobody would watch it as I have. 
But I said, if it lives the week out without wa- 
ter, I shall triumph yet. But if it fades, then 
I will quit singing and make more artificials, | 
and get through the world as soon as I can. | 
‘There’s nobody to feel it now but me.” 

** Yes, there is; I’d feel it!” exclaimed Cass, | 
quite in desperation, in such desperate earnest- | 
ness the poor young woman talked. ‘‘ Every | 
body would feel it that ever heard you sing.” | 

“You're very kind to say so, but you are| 
mistaken. I have tried it all, and I know.” | 

“The week isn’t up yet either since you | 
had the hyacinth; who knows—” said Hast- | 
ings, bent upon comforting her. What he in-| 
tended he did not utter very clearly; he had, | 
in fact, not the most clear perception himself 
of what he would speak. He only wanted to | 
console her for the past, and find some hope for 
her in the future. And it was no easy work to 
do. 

**T know it,” said she. ‘‘ To-day I could not 
bear to see it dying so, and that is the reason I 
brought it back. You say my voice is sweet. 
Every body said so once. I can remember the 
time. I thank you very much for saying it. I 
am glad it sounds sweet to you. But I only sing 
in choruses now.” 

**Oh, on the stage !” said Cass, as if the fact | 
had never occurred to him before. 

‘*Why, yes,” she answered, looking at him 
surprised, and almost smiling at his dullness. 

‘And that’s where you are of nights, when 
you go out?” he continued, apparently relieved, 
greatly relieved by the intelligence: 

‘Yes, at the theatre.” 

‘That’s what you have the fine dress for I | 
saw hanging on your wall?” 

‘*Why, yes,” she answered again, not impa- | 
tiently, not angrily, but apparently glad to tell 
him, since he did not know, and had evidently | 
thought about it. Then she added, more grave- | 
ly, ‘‘But a long time ago it was different; I | 
was a child, and I lived in the country.” 

**You did!” exclaimed Cass, looking at her | 
with a grand smile, in which, indeed, he seem- | 
ed to stand transfigured. ‘‘I always 7) 
so.” 

‘You thought so in the picture,” she said, | 
looking at him half inquiringly. Then her) 
eyes lifted, they went wandering around the | 
wall, gazing at the poor little evidences of the | 
work of Hastings’s hands. For one moment she | 
answered wholly, entirely, to that imagining he 
had endeavored to portray; the look was in her 
eyes, the expression on all her features, which 
he had tried to convey in his pictures through 
the young maiden’s face. He looked at her 
astonished, and he loved her from that moment 
entirely and forever. 





had many thoughts and fancies worthy of an 
artist’s contemplation. She had figured on the 
stage so long that she had a good understand- 
ing of “effects,” and could manage drapery 
which he never—of himself—never could have 
learned to do. The sympathy of a good heart 
could alone make another woman of her, and 
the reader has seen how grateful she could be 
for such honest tribute as Cass Hastings ren- 
dered. 

Of course the young woman married him and 
he her; but not on that day, nor for many that 
succeeded. 

Night after night, month after month, she 
went on, vacillating between hope and despond- 
ency, but constantly encouraged by Hastings’s 
assurances of the sweetness of her voice—as- 
surances which were never uttered for encour- 
agement such as it proved to be, yet still hon- 
estly uttered—appearing in her old character, 
a chorus singer still. But the night never came 
to her, as it did to Jenny Lind, when she felt 
her voice returning. There was nothing to re- 
turn. The voice was gone forever. Still she 
persisted in her hope and her endeavor until a 
violent cold disabled her from filling her subor- 
dinate part, and then she retired to her garret- 
chamber, as she believed, to die. 

But the good Samaritan was near—the “‘ neigh- 
bor” athand. For six weeks Cass Hastings stood 
on the watch; ever within call, seeing that her 
fire never went out, that she never suffered for 
want of food, or medicine, or light. One by 
one he transferred his pictures to her wall; 
then he brought the hyacinths, and he worked 
—never in his life had he so worked before ; for, 


| in procuring comforts for this disabled neighbor 


of his, he soon came to the end of her slender 


| resources; and he could never see a woman— 


and that woman of all women—want for any 
thing. He had her to support as well as him- 
self. 

That imperative necessity of suspending all 
labor was, to the poor singer, a blessed neces- 
sity. During her weeks of sickness, the har- 
rowed spirit which had been so sharpened by 
struggle, rivalry, defeat, renewed its youth again. 
The spirit of childhood returned to heronce more ; 
and in those days the pencil of Hastings for the 
first time became the pencil of an artist, and 
whatever his work may have been to others, 
thenceforth it was marvelous in his own eyes. 

All that had been given her through life to 
sweeten her cup of bitterness the singer remem- 
bered on her bed. The old applause, so dear 
to her, for whose renewal she had been content 
‘*to labor and to wait,” she could fondly recall. 
But more precious still was the assurance of 
Hastings that her voice, to him, was the sweet- 
est ever heard. The heart-burning, the an- 
guish, the despair, the impatience for recovery, 
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that she might return to her labors, were with 
her many a dreary day, and Hastings believed 
that she would die in that despair. And it was 
a desperate work with him when he attempted 
to encourage and console her. But in her re- 
covery it was of other things she thought; she 
was no longer desperate ; she remembered—re- 
membered better joys than old successes, She 
smiled on Hastings when he came to her as 
though he had delivered her from death—as 
though he had made life dear to her; and the 
weariness of those listless days of her recovery, 
when he forbade her attempting work of any 
kind, was beguiled by the knowledge that he 
was near and always within call. 

Still, it was her purpose to go upon the stage 
again, to resume her humble place; and no 
doubt she would have done so had not that place 
been supplied by a stronger voice than hers, so 
that really there was nowhere room for her ex- 
cept in Hastings’s heart. 

Thus it came to pass that these persons found 
an appreciating audience and crown. The face 
of Cass Hastings’s wife very likely looks down 
upon you from your wall; they have both their 
public, finally, which probably alone neither 
would have found. 

I remark that people usually discover what 
they most vigilantly seek for in this world, 
whether it be a flaw in a neighbor's character, 
or an estate but little lower than that of the an- 
gels. We have all Aladdin’s lamp, and the 
good that it will do us depends upon our rub- 
bing. 





MY VALENTINE. 
REAM-LAID, gilt-edged, and superfine, 
And spiced with scent of sandal-wood, 
A billet, faintly amber-hued, 

Came, franked by good Saint Valentine. 


It said—in sweetest woman’s hand— 
“*T love you, haughty Harry Gray! 
Yes! you have wiled my heart away 

Who was the proudest in the land. 


You will not—and I can not—speak ; 
And so perchance you ne’er will know 
The name of her who loves you so— 

He finds not, who disdains to seek. 


But yet, are you—the master mind— 
So badly read in woman’s eyes 
As not to know, through all disguise, 
Whose shadow flits across the blind ? 


Can you not see the stranger guest 
That peeps behind the window shade ; 
Who—trembling lest he be betrayed— 
By some rash motion, stands confessed ? 


Are there no tokens for the seer? 
No sudden flushing of the cheek 
That quicker says, than lips can speak, 

‘He whom I love is standing near ?’ 

No fluttering of the hand whose clasp 
Leans, trembling, on your stalwart arm, 
As if it longed for some alarm 

That it may cling with firmer grasp? 


Ah! Harry Gray! your blue eyes shine 
As clear as Heaven—and yet they see 
No tokens of the love in me 

That makes me bow to Valentine!” 


And this was all. There was no name; 
No guessing from internal signs— 
Save in the finish of the lines 

All women’s writing is the same. 


Who can it be? Not Mary Jones? 
She’s clever, but—as Gibus swore— 
"T would take a Papist to adore 

So great a heap of blessed bones. 

’Tis not the vocal Harriett Faye ?— 
She’s cut me since the night I said, 

I wished she was like Memnon’s head 

Which only sang one song a day. 


And Sappho Sherley’s in such haste 
To cull a bay-wreath off her twig 
(‘Tis cheaper than a first-class wig), 

I know sie’s got no verse to waste. 


Who can it be? My brain I racked, 
And read the letter twenty times, 
Until at last the very rhymes, 
Like mill-wheels, dully clicked and clacked. 


And then I thought of that sweet night 

When, by the beach at Babylon, 

I walked the sand for hours with one 
Whose presence filled me with delight. 
What joy it was with her to be! 

To watch her graceful, girlish fears, 

When waves, like ancient buccaneers, 
Came sailing grandly in from sea! 


O Alice Lowe! If then I had 
The courage which I scarce have yet, 
Not all in vain might we have met, 
Nor when we parted been so sad! 


Yet now conviction seemed to grow 
More clear, as I the letter scanned, 
That something in the dainty hand 

Breathed of that self-same Alice Lowe. 


I took my hat, my Jouvin gloves, 
Gave one last furbish to my head; 
‘*So now or never,” boldly said, 

‘*'To test how far the maiden loves.” 


She was at home; the drawing-room 

In which she sat admitted day 

By one huge window, whose deep bay 
Embowered with plants made sweet the gloom. 


At first we talked of trivial things ; 
Of music, novels, and the arts, 
’Till after some deceptive starts, 


My heart at last outspread its wings. 


And sudden, to her wonder, soared 

To highest flights of eloquence, 

So high, indeed, that common sense, 
I fear me much, was quite ignored. 


‘*No eye can mark the flow’rets grow,” 
I said—“‘ the dews invisibly 
Arise to Heaven, so thus in me 





Love grew in secret, Alice Lowe! 
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I love you better than my soul!” 
—I’d nearly said ‘‘my left mustache ;” 
‘* Yet ne’er did hopes, however rash, 
Ever compass such ecstatic whole ! 


This letter does not tell by half—” 
She started as I showed the note, 
And something bubbled in her throat, 
That seemed so deuced like a laugh! 
*‘ This letter all to me revealed, 
Your love is matched by mine—” she tore 
The billet from me—looked it o'er, 
And into long, loud laughter pealed. 


The marrow blushed within my bones, 
I felt my whiskers turning red, 
As she through broken laughter said, 
‘* This letter’s writ by Mary Jones!” 


By Mary Jones! A human trap, 
Without the man-trap’s perfect teeth! 
A hoop, with nothing underneath— 

Who ever heard of such mishap? 


At first I thought I'd run away, 
And next I swore I'd cut my throat, 
Or leap from some late ferry-boat— 
And then I thought I'd better stay. 


So stay I did, and braved it out, 

And laughed with Alice at myself— 

The dear, delicious, wicked elf !— 
And then, somehow, it came about 
We talked no more of Valentine, 

And sudden silence on us fell, 

And then—the how I can not tell— 


I found her little hand in mine. 


And then her low words, like the scent 
Escaping from some opening rose, 
Stole from her mouth, and at the close, 

One long kiss sealed our sweet content. 


CARAVAN JOURNEYS THROUGH CEN- 
TRAL ASIA. 
N the month of March, 1845, a caravan of 
some seven hundred persons, mostly Persian 
pilgrims, with a few merchants and some offi- 
cers of high rank attendant upon the aunt of 
the Shah, issued from the holy city of Bagdad, 
and took the road leading toward the Persian 
capital. One of the mules of the caravan bore 
a tall, handsome man, with a long black beard, 
and a pair of very sharp eyes; he was dressed 
in a light Arab dress, bore the name of Yussuf, 
and was understood to be a Greek merchant from 
Mosul. He was, in fact, a French officer, Gen- 
eral Ferrier, who, having served the Shah for 
some years and lost his post in consequence of 
his antagonism to the Russians, was now com- 
mencing a journey to Lahore, in order to seek 
service under Runjeet Singh. 

The usual mode of traveling through Persia 
—for foreigners—is by posting. The traveler 
may have his own horses, or hire horses or mules, 
or obtain them from the villagers by requisition ; 
but to proceed by any of these modes involves 
the necessity of a passport, and usually a courier, 
detailed on special duty by the Persian authori- 
ties. None but foreign embassadors can exact 








cattle by requisition for their journeys, and they 
must have a special permission from the Shah. 
General Ferrier, being an outlaw in Persia, could 
not of course obtain a passport; he had no choice 
but to journey like the natives, with a caravan, 
and in disguise. This is a very unpleasant style 
of traveling. It is slow, the average rate being 
less than 25 miles per day on a fair road; the 
muleteers, at whose mercy the traveler soon finds 
himself, are lazy, thievish, noisy, and dirty ; rob- 
bers must be constantly expected, and unless 
the advantage of numbers and position be ob- 
viously on the side of the caravan, the muleteers 
will run, leaving the travelers and merchandise 
to protect themselves. Christians are pecu- 
harly inconvenienced in caravans. Though the 
Mussulman pilgrims anoint themselves with ran- 
cid butter till their presence is almost suffoca- 
ting, they will run half a mile rather than let a 
Christian be to windward of them for fear the 
air, tainted by his infidel breath, should be blown 
upon their persons. Five times a day the cara- 
van stops for prayer; at which times, if the 
Christian remains conscientiously aloof, he is 
sure to be insulted, scowled upon, and some- 
times maltreated. 

General Ferrier experienced the ill-will of his 
Mussulman companions at the very outset of the 
journey; but he had no choice but to submit. 
The only person who treated him with civility 
was a fat, rosy-cheeked Mollah, the straitest of 
the strict among the Mussulmans, but a cheer- 
ful, jolly fellow in private withYussuf. ‘*Though 
I am a Mussulman, and the Mussulmans look 
upon you as an impure dog,” said this Persian 
Rabelais to the disguised Frenchman, ‘‘I have 
a great esteem for you, and to prove it, I will 
mess with you.” The meaning of this was, that 
he would be happy to taste the Christian's wine 
and brandy, and even to gulp a sausage or two. 
‘* Where is the sin,”’ said the pious man, ‘‘ if one 
eats a sausage on a journey where the privations 
are so great?” The Mollah was monstrously 
valiant in his talk; he constantly boasted that 
no dog of a robber dare face the edge of his sa- 
bre, and entreated his friend to place himself 
under his protection, and fear nothing. Wher 
a band of Bilber highwaymen attacked the car- 
avan, however, General Ferrier found his pious 
friend in the litter of one of the women between 
two bales of cloth, and speechless from terror. 
Bobadil, we see, is a cosmopolite. 

The caravan, on its route to Teheran, passed 
the town of Karund, which, though nominally 
subject to Persia, is practically independent, and 
almost always in a state of semi-insurrection or 
warfare against the Shah. The affair of 1842, 
which at the time made the name of Karund 
familiar to the world, illustrates the character 
of the people and of the Persian government. 

The Karundians had refused to pay the usual 
tribute. A Persian officer, Hadji Khan, marched 
against the place, and occupied it with 300 Gou- 
lams (who speak the Turkish tongue) and 500 
Persians. He began immediately to levy the 
tribute with every circumstance of brutality. 
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His officers followed the example ; the Karund- | cook for an impure son of the devil. Next day 
ians saw themselves robbed on every side. At) he was attacked by fever. The sun was high 
last Hadji sent a soldier for a beautiful Karund-| and hot. Not one of the pilgrims would admit 
ian girl, whom he had happened to see; her| him to their tent, or let him lie in its shade. 


father implored the soldier to leave her, he re- | 
fused, and the indignant father struck him dead 
on the place. Hadji instantly had the old man 
brought before him, and with his own hand gave 
him twenty wounds with his dagger; promising, 
with an oath, to finish him and his countrymen 


| He lay, covered with perspiration and flies, 
groaning for water. At last, a very poor pil- 
grim consented to fetch him a jugful from a 
stream near by, for a silver piece. The water 
brought, the other pilgrims exclaimed at so sin- 
ful an act, and insisted that the infidel should 


| 





too in the morning. But the news had spread. | profess the faith of Islam before he drank. Fer- 
The Karundians met at midnight in the public | rier, choking with thirst, snatched at the jug, 
square, and with the suddenness of fury, fell | | but spilt it—which, of course, was regarded as a 
upon the Goulams and massacred them all. | judgment from Heaven. He would have died, 
Hadji Khan, besieged in the fort, fought till it | he thinks, but for a peasant who passed that way 
was fired, then rushed out, and fell riddled by | and agreed for high wages to serve him, on con- 
balls. dition that they were not to eat together. 

The Prime Minister of Persia was sent to Ka-| The intolerance of the Persians seems to 
rund to inquire into the circumstances. He | throw that of the Turks into the shade. At 
made a report, which is part of the public Per- Semnoon, a town of some ten or twelve thou- 
sian archives, in which not a word is said about | sand inhabitants, General Ferrier entered a 
Hadji Khan's brutality, and the attack is im- | cook-shop, and sat down to eat. No one, it 
puted solely to the innate treachery of the Ka- | seems, detected his infidelity, and several good 
rundians, The sequel caps the story. On re- | Mussulmans sat beside him, and drank from the 
ceiving the report, and by the advice of its au-|samecup. But, in the midst of his meal, one of 
thor, the Shah decided, as the Karundians had | the caravan pilgrims, passing the shop door, saw 
proved themselves lawless and disorderly, that | him, and denouncedhim. Instantly the Mussul- 
they should in future be released from tribute ! | mans sprang to their feet, the master of the house 

At Bagdad, General Ferrier had engaged an | joined them, and all began to abuse him in the 
Armenian servant, whose only good quality was | roundestterms. ‘‘Spitupon hisbeard!” ‘Strike 
bodily strength, and whose moral character was | him with yourshoe!” ‘*Throwhim to the dogs!” 
a compound of all the vices that mark the bad | were some of the polite hints thrown out by the 
Asiatic. After the caravan had been some ten | infuriated believers. Ferrier, knowing well 
or twelve days on the march, the Frenchman was | how to deal with Persians, flourished his stick 
attacked by diarrhea. In less than an hour he | unpleasantly near the heads of the most noisy 
was unable to stand. At first he ascribed it to| of his assailants, and shouting that he was a 


some imprudence in eating. But the peculiar 


symptoms he experienced soon showed him that | 


he had been poisoned. His servant Ivan, who 
had plundered him from day to day ever since 
their departure, now wanted to make a whole- 
sale grab, and had given him, in his food, some 
of that subtle vegetable poison of which the | 


ladies of the harems are said to make such ex- | 


tensive use. Happily, the dose had not been 
large enough. It only half killed the general. 
He had just strength to bestride his mule as far 
as Hamadan, where he lay quiet for a fortnight 
to recruit. It is amusing to find that he ‘‘at 


last made up his mind to discharge Ivan,” who | 
robbed his master of twenty dollars, and boasted 


of having nearly rid the world of a dog of an 
infidel. 


Teheran, the Persian capital, was no place 


for an outlaw who had been Adjutant-General | 
of the Persian army. General Ferrier was 


obliged to take it on his route eastward, but he 
staid there no longer than he could help, de- 
parting with a large caravan of pilgrims for 


Meshed, and omitting in his haste to provide | 
himself with a servant. He expected that he 


would be able to secure the services of one of 
the poorer pilgrims for a compensation. But 
he was mistaken. The very first day he was 


told by men in rags and half starving, that 


money would not tempt them to carry water or 


| Georgian, bade them beware the vengeance of 
the Russian minister. The word was a talis- 
|man. Guests instantly vanished, and the cook 
| roared after them, ‘‘ What do you want, rascals? 
| Do you mean to ruin my business, vipers? Go 
to the devil! Sir, I am your very humble ser- 

vant ; this shop is yours, and every thing in it; 
| do with it as you will.” 

The pilgrims’ road to Meshed lay through the 
country infested by the Toorkomans, the free- 
booters of Central Asia. This singular people, 
not numbering over 75,000 familes, which are 
scattered over a line stretching from the Cas- 
pian to the Mourghab, full four hundred and fifty 
miles, have been for centuries the scourge of the 
road from Teheran to Meshed. They are per- 
haps the only surviving members of the primi- 
tive Turks. A sheep-skin cap, coarse linen 
trowsers and shirt, and a loose woolen dress; a 
handful of maize or corn, millet, and a cup of 
milk; these are all the Toorkoman’s wants. 
His tools in trade—his gun, sword and horse— 
he inherits. If he steals money on his forays, 
he buries it in the earth, and might as well have 
left it with its owner for any benefit he derives 
,from it. The little garden round his tent is 





| cultivated by his wife and children ; he does no 


work but train his horse and forage. 
When a tribe of Toorkomans decide upon a 
foray, the chief holds a council, and usually fixes 
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a day for the departure one month in advance ; 
this month is spent in training the cattle. Six 
pounds of hay, and three pounds of barley, or 
half the usual feed of corn, are all they have in 
the twenty-four hours; for half an hour each 
day they are put on their speed; they are al- 
lowed but very little water. This training re- 
duces them in flesh and prepares them for their 
severe journey. On the day fixed, each Toork- 
oman starts with two horses—a charger, and a 
beast of burden which carries his master to the 
Persian line. At the line the inferior animals 
are sent home and the charger’s forage is 
changed. No hay or straw is given him; but 
4} pounds of barley flour, 2 pounds of maize 
flour, and 2 pounds of raw sheep's tail fat, are 
chopped up together, and given in balls. After 
four days of this regime, the horse is fit for 
duty, and his master mounts him. Scouts have 
brought the chief information respecting the 
caravan or the village tobe attacked ; the descent 
is made at night. Measures are usually so well 
taken that the struggle is brief, and soon over. 
Merchandise, cattle, money, men, women, and 
children are all carried off by the ruthless captors, 
who usually, in the case of a village, conclude 
the razzia by firing the place. The word is then 
given to fly, and it is then that the Toorkoman 
horse is put on his mettle. A hundred, or a hun- 
dred and twenty miles without a halt are frequent- 
ly accomplished when pursuit is apprehended. 
The captives are mounted on the stolen cattle. 
When they break down, the prisoners are made 
fast with a string to the bow of the Toorkoman 


saddle ; if they flag, a thrust from the Toorko- 
man spear arouses them; if they give way alto- 
gether, they are invariably killed on the place. 


A Toorkoman has no idea of pity. He views 
a Persian in the light of a commodity; if he 
can save him, he is worth so much, if he can 
not carry him off, it is so much lost,-and he must 
be killed at once, for fear he should give the 
alarm. One-third, jt seems, is a large average 
of the total number taken to be conveyed safely 
to market, and the price islow. A full-grown 
man is not worth more than sixty dollars of our 
money; but a boy of ten or twelve will sell 
for ninety. 

For the benefit of lovers of horse-flesh, it may 
be added, that the Toorkoman horse 1s said to 
have been crossed at some remote period with 
the Arabian. In appearance they do not re- 
semble each other. The Arabian is a model 
of symmetry. The Toorkoman horse is long- 
legged, long-necked, and narrow-chested ; his 
head, too, is long and thin; although he re- 
sembles some of our racers. But in pace he 
equals the Arabian. Abdel Kader said that he 
had known Arab horses to travel 64 miles a day, 
for three months, without a single day’s rest. 
General Ferrier has known Toorkoman horses 
to perform a journey of 450 miles in nine days ; 
and the natives assert that their best animals 
can travel a hundred miles a day, for a week. 


Meshed, the terminus of the caravan journey, | 
is the Holy City, where the remains of the | 





Imaum Reza repose. The famous Caliph Ha- 
roun Alraschid, of Arabian Nights’ memory, is 
also said to have been buried there; but his 
glory is eclipsed by the greater effulgence of the 
Imaum. Persians from all parts of the king- 
dom make a pilgrimage to Meshed to pray on 
his tomb; like Bagdad in the west, it is a good 
place to be buried in, for when the last day 
comes, the _Imaum Reza is certain to take his 
neighbors with him to Heaven for old acquaint- 
ance’ sake—so say the pious men of Khorassan 
and the vicinity. Once upon a time, in the 
days of Oriental splendor, Meshed counted its 
inhabitants by the hundred thousand. It now 
contains from eighty to ninety thousand, one- 
fourth, of whom are pilgrim sojourners; the 
wall is falling into decay, the wet ditch is a 
joke ; there is little left of the old greatness of 
Meshed but the mosque which covers the Imaum 
Reza. 

General Ferrier had many acquaintances there, 
and freely conversed with them on the subject 
of his journey eastward. One and all advised 
him not to proceed, The English had just been 
driven out of Cabul; the worst feeling with re- 
gard to foreigners pervaded Affghanistan ; the 
Emir of Bokhara was at the very time murder- 
ing the luckless British officers, Stoddart and 
Conolly, who had unwisely adventured them- 
selves into his power. Persians and Feringhees 
alike endeavored to dissuade the Frenchman 
from trusting himself in the hands of the sava- 
ges west of the Mourghab or south of Meshed. 
They assured him that nothing could prevent 
his throat being cut. Full of confidence in his 
star, General Ferrier derided their apprehen- 
sions and made arrangements for his departure. 
From the Governor of Meshed, an old acquaint- 
ance, he obtained a letter to the Governor of 
Toorbut—a town midway to Herat—recom- 
mending ‘‘Ferrier Sahib, the companion of 
honor, the possessor of courage, and the cream 
of Christians,” to his protection; and thus arm- 
ed, he chartered two camels, and set out with a 
caravan for Herat. 

The journey to that famous city was perform- 
ed without incident. Yar Mohammed was sov- 
ereign of Herat at the time; and though he 
would not be persuaded that Ferrier was any 
thing but an Englishman, and kept him in a 
sort of civil confinement for ten days, he treated 
him well on the whole, and gave him good ad- 
vice when he left, cautioning him against dis- 
closing the secret of his nationality before he 
reached Cabul. 

General Ferrier had not left the city of Herat 
beforé he found reason to congratulate himself 
on the treatment he had received at the hands 
of Yar Mohammed. In passing through a ba- 
zar in the outskirts, he saw a wretched man with 
bloody head and person, hanging by a hook 
passed through his chin. A murder had been 
committed, and the murderer had escaped. Yar 
Mohammed had had some twenty persons arrest- 
ed on suspicion and put to the torture. This 
failing to elicit any evidence, he had them all 
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aiteak. vu ader the agony of this torture some 
of the prisoners let fall hints which directed sus- 
picion against a well-known individual. With- 
out hesitation Yar Mohammed had him arrested, 
and sentenced him to be ripped up, then hung 
by the chin till he died. This was the unhappy 
creature whose last moments Ferrier had the 
misfortune to witness. 

Through the kindness of the Governor of 
Toorbut, the traveler had obtained two couriers, 
Hazarahs, to accompany him on his journey ; 


men who knew not only the road, but the peo- 


ple far and wide, and who promised to be faith- 


ful and true. With them he set out in a north- | 


easterly direction, and traversed the dominions 
of the savage Emir of Bokhara without acci- 
dent. His guides would not allow him to visit 


the city of Balkh—the mother of cities—which | 


was a flourishing metropolis in the time of 
Alexander, and which the cternal wars between 
its neighbors of Bokhara and Khulm have not 
been able to destroy. The party prudently en- 
camped at a distance from the walls, and pur- 
sued their journey toward Khulm before day- 
break. ‘There they learned an alarming piece 
of news. In some skirmish, Akbar Khan, son 
of Dost Mohammed, of Cabul, had seen a lovely 
female slave who belonged to Mir Wali, sove- 
reign of Khulm; and had carried her off. The 


young beauty, being either attached to Mir | 


Wali or resentful toward her captor, made her 
escape and returned to Khulm. Akbar de- 
manded her restitution, which being indignant- 


ly refused, he persuaded his father, Dost Mo- | 
hammed, to declare war against Mir Wali. The | 


war was raging furiously, and it was out of the 
question to pursue the journey by the route pro- 
posed. This was a cruel blow to the French- | 
man, whose means were sinking very low; but 
the mishap was irremediable, and with a very 
heavy heart—after penetrating as far as Korram, 
not much more than one hundred miles from 
Cabul—General Ferrier turned about and jour- 
neyed westward to Sirpool. 

Hitherto, he had met with nothing but dis- 
comfort, vexation, hardship, insult, and disap- 
pointment ; a wonderful change now took place 
in his fortunes. The Ruler of Sirpool, a half- 
breed between the Tartar and Persian, by name 
Mahmood, happened to be a hearty, good fellow, 
who welcomed Ferrier with true Tartar hospi- 
tality. Moreover, having heard that the En- 
glish were in the habit of paying subventions to 
native monarchs for the benefit of their alliance, 
and being unable to realize that a man could be 
a Feringhee (European) without being an En- 
glishman, Mahmood persuaded himself that Fer- 
rier would negotiate a treaty for him with the 
government at Calcutta, and treated him like 
a prince. When Ferrier told him he wanted 
to go to Cabul, Mohammed pointed out the road 
by Candahar as the safest; gave him letters of 
introduction to the Khans and Chiefs on the 
way, provided him with cattle, and assured him 
that he should ‘‘ be wafted to Candahar as if in 


his bed—the journey should seem like a delight- | 
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ful. dvenm.” Nor was this altogether Oriental 
hyperbole. At Div Hissar, three days’ journey 
| from Sirpool, General Ferrier had no sooner set 
| foot on the ground than a pretty female slave 
bade him to a feast given by the chief of the 
place, Timour Beg; he obeyed, and sat down 
| to a perfectly Homeric repast; after which the 
| ladies of the household accompanied him to his 
| chamber, washed his feet and shampooed him 
| from head to foot, exerting themselves with such 
| ardor to discharge what they understand to be 
rites of hospitality, that the gallant Frenchman 
| was obliged to beg for grace on the ground that 
he required repose. 

He met with a check a few days afterward 
by a sort of feudal dependent of Yar Mohammed, 
who insisted on his returning to Herat to obtain 
a formal written permission to travel from the 
redoubtable Yar; but it appeared that even this 
| might prove an advantage, for the sovereign of 
Herat went out of his way to oblige him. He 
gave him letters to Dost Mohammed at Cabul, 
and to his own son-in-law the Khan of Canda- 
har, requesting them to ‘‘make every effort to 
observe the sacred laws of hospitality toward 
the sublime lord of the kingdom of France, 
| General Ferrier,”’ and desiring them to put the 
traveler in the way of reaching Lahore. 

This was the culminating point in Genera) 
Ferrier’s fortunes; the remainder of his story is 
of a very different hue. 

Yar Mohammed had supplied him with three 
| attendants, a guide, a groom, andacook. All 
three were unmitigated villains, and from the 
| first preyed upon their unfortunate master like 
| very vultures. Two days after their departure, 

these fellows made known to fhe Affghans that 
the General was a Feringhee. The whole tribe 
[forthwith i invaded his tent and proceeded to an 
examination of his person and his luggage. A 
score sat round him while he ate ; he was obliged 
to hold his plate on a level with his nose or the 
fellows would have had their dirty fists and noses 
init. The fighting men brandished their weap- 
ons in his face, boasting of the number of En- 
glishmen they had killed. His servants rather 
sided with them. When the visitors had dis- 
persed, these three scoundrels coolly informed 
Ferrier that they could travel no further unless 
he paid for their forage. He had not the means 
of doing so, and told them as much; whereupon 
they made ready to leave him. Rather than 
fail in his undertaking, he compromised with 
them. Next day, the groom demanded, under 
the same threat, the Affghan robe which Ferrier 
wore. The latter, outraged beyond measure, 
called his guide, who had been directed to serve 
him as escort, and bade him dismiss the groom. 
The guide retorted by demanding Ferrier’s boots 
for himself and his turban for the cook. Again 
the Frenchman compromised in order to proceed 
with the journey. Thus encouraged, the ban- 
dits stopped at nothing. At night they slept 
soundly, leaving Ferrier to guard the baggage. 
They made him cook for them, and ate three- 
fourths of the food. He had brought a store of 
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rice; when he went out to shoot, they devoured | 
it, and told him a long story about its having 
been eaten by some Affghans, when the rascals’ 
beards were full of grains which had dropped 
from their mouths in the haste of their meal. 
One very hot day, their water bag was torn by 
accident ; Ferrier was only able to save a small 
basin full, of which he took the greatest care, 
lest one of them should receive a sun stroke; | 
on the road, in alighting, his horse knocked him | 
down with a kick. While he lay, writhing in 
agony, the guide drank the water. When Fer- 
rier recovered sufficiently to speak, he asked for 
some water. ‘‘ Water,” cried the guide, sneer- 
ingly, ‘‘is the drink of Mussulmans; infidelslike 
you drink wine. I had only enough to wet my | 
mustache; so let me hear no more about it.” | 
With a sigh, the poor Frenchman submitted. | 

In the plain of Bukwa, midway between Herat | 
and Candahar, the impertinence of the Affghans | 
and the perils of the road from robbers became 
almost intolerable. The sufferings of the early | 
African travelers were light compared to Fer- | 
rier’s. When he encamped, the Affghans would | 
invade his tent in swarms, all in a state of in- | 
describable filth. ‘They would hang round him | 
when he ate, drank, slept, and dressed ; snatch- 
ing the food out of his hands and almost out of 
his mouth, feeling his face, hands, and person, 
and keeping up a steady fire of questions which 
he could not have answered truly with safety. 
His three servants rather enjoyed the scene. 
Then the robbers—of whom the most dangerous 
are the Beloochees from the bank of the Hel- 
mund—did their best to scare the traveler. 
One fellow assured him that were it not for fear 
of Yar Mohammed he would soon know what | 
‘*those saddle-bags” contained. Another, whose 
sense of hospitality was fine, said, on opening | 
his tent to Ferrier, ‘‘ You are my guest, may | 
Allah shed his blessings on youf But if I had | 
met you half a parasang from this place, those 
pistols, that gun, and that sword would have 
soon hung in my divan!” One party of ban- 
dits did actually attack the travelers, but being 
firmly met, retreated after a few shots. The 
Beloochees have a most unpleasant mode of 
proceeding on their forays. Unlike the Toorko- 
mans, they forage in parties of two or three. 
When they find a traveler asleep, one of them 
creeps to his feet, and with a sudden movement 
draws a very sharp knife across the soles so as 
to divide the tendons and disable the victim ; 
the others seize his saddle-bags, or wallet, and 
make off at full speed. 

On his arrival at Mahmoodabad, the General 
found that the Sirdar or commandant of the | 
fortress of Girishkt, the son of Kohendil, Khan 
of Candahar, was stopping there; and lost no 
time in sending him Yar Mohammed’s letter. 
The result rather astonished him. He was 
dragged into a cave, in which he found the 
Sirdar, surrounded by the chiefs of the Cabul 
insurrection, men whose hands were yet red 
with British blood. He was received in solemn 











silence, and after a pause, the Sirdar sternly | 
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let him know that the letter from Yar Moham- 
med appeared to him to be a forgery; but that 
were it genuine, he should treat it as the letter 
of a deadly foe to his house. ‘‘ All these visits 
of you Feringhees to our country,” said he, 
‘‘are very extraordinary, and we mean to put 
a stop to them. Where are your notes?” A 
threat of the bastinado compelled Ferrier to sur- 
render his note-book which the Sirdar examined 
with care. The audience over, the Sirdar took 
Ferrier aside, and avowed to him that the harsh- 
ness of his tone was assumed in order to satisfy 
the fanaticism of his people ; that he really felt 
great friendship for his visitor, who, he was cer- 
tain, was an Englishman; and that if Ferrier 
would become his advocate with the court at 
Calcutta, and assist him either in dethroning or 
in securing the succession of his father at Canda- 
har, nothing would be too great to expect as his 
reward. 

What measure of sincerity there may have 
been in this speech of the Sirdar, General Fer- 
rier cannot say, nor can we. It is quite likely 
that the treacherous Affghan only sought to be- 
tray Ferrier into an admission that he was an 
Englishman. For a more despicable wretch 
than the Sirdar Mohammed Sedik does not live 
in Asia. He sent Ferrier to live in a hovel not 
fit for a decent horse; he fed him worse than 
his dogs; he would not allow him to go ont; 
he surrounded him with guards who heaped 
upon him outrages such as they would not have 
dared to offer to the lowest pariahs. One day 
the Sirdar called upon him, and carried off his 
pistols; the next, he came and stole his tele- 
scope, his compass, his thermometer; on an- 
other occasion he helped himself to what loose 
money he had about him. Sometimes he would 
send Ferrier a dish from his table ; but for thir- 
ty-six hours afterward he would leave him with- 
out food. Three or four ounces of coarse bread 
was a fair average of his daily rations. One 
day, being absolutely crazed by hunger, he gave 
a rupee which he had concealed to a sympathet- 
ic-looking Affghan to buy him some melons, an 
ass-load of which stood at the door. He soon 
returned with an armful, but the guards ate 
them all, and threw the rinds derisively at the 
prisoner. When he complained of thirst, they 
threw jugs of dirty water over him; and amused 
themselves by giving him to understand by signs 
that he was going to have his throat cut. 

After sixteen days he was removed to the 
prison at Girishk, and placed under charge of a 
lieutenant of the Sirdar. This fellow no sooner 
heard of his arrival than he went to see him, 


land after gazing at him for some time, ex- 


claimed: ‘If I were not afraid of the Sirdar, 
I would have your throat ent in five minutes.” 
Forgetting prudence, in the rage of the moment, 
Ferrier sprang upon his throat, threw him, and 
kicked him out of the room. He returned in- 
stantly with six soldiers, who beat Ferrier till 
he was half dead, then left him twenty-four 
hours without food in order to subdue his proud 
spirit. At Girishk he endured sufferings nct 





eso then those he had undergone at Mahmood- 
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ering the secret of the calamity, or devising a 


abad, but felt as though all his troubles were | remedy. At last, avery pious ulema announced, 


ended when he was ordered to depart for Can- 
dahar. 

At the present time, it is believed that Can- 
dahar is in the possession of Dost Mohammed, 
the sovereign of Cabul. In 1845, when Gene- 
ral Ferrier was there, it was a sort of feudal de- 
pendency of Cabul, with an independent sover- 
eign, Kohendil Khan, brother of Dost. The 
town itself, which had once contained a popu- 
lation of 60,000, had shrunk to half that num- 
ber, chiefly in consequence of the war by which 
the English were expelled. 

General Ferrier was delighted to perceive a 
marked change in his treatment. He was lodged 
in a superb house, well fed, well attended, and 
well guarded ; the only drawbacks to his hap- 
piness were, that he was still a prisoner, that he 
had dirty water to drink, and that in the court- 
yard under his window lay the corpse of the last 
owner of the house, whom Sedik had murdered 
in order to obtain possession of his residence. 
These trifles apart, the Frenchman prospered 
better than he had done for some time. After 
a short delay he was admitted to an audience 
of the Sirdar Kohendil Khan: a mild-faced 
man, he describes him, with a wicked eye how- 
ever, and implacable in his hatred of the En- 
glish. As to himself, the Sirdar informed him 
that he had written to Dost Mohammed for his 
advice how to dispose of him; meanwhile he 
might consider himself safe. 

The most curious part of their conversation 
related to the principles of government. Ko- 
hendil could not comprehend how the European 
monarchs contrived to reign peacefully. ‘‘ For 
my part,” said he, ‘‘I have confiscated, basti- 
nadoed, tortured, and ¢ut heads off, but I have 
never been able to bring my savage Affyhans to 
submit to my decrees. ‘There is not a Sirdar 
in my principality, not excepting my own broth- 
ers, sons, and nephews, who would not seize 
with joy an opportunity of wresting the sover- 
eign power from my grasp. Why is it other- 
wise in Europe ?” 

**It is,” said the Frenchman, who may be 
pardoned for a little patriotic hyperbole, ‘* be- 
cause with us governments act for the benefit 
of the people.” 

‘* But,” replied the Khan, ‘‘ what is the use 
of power if it does not enable one to get rich ? 
What is a king who can not when he pleases bas- 
tinado one of his subjects and cut off his head ? 
Your plan must be anarchy; I think despotism 
the best form of government for doing good.” 

One seldom finds the despotic principle so 
neatly laid down. European despots are not so 
candid. 

While Kohendil was waiting for the answer 
from Dost Mohammed, the cholera broke out 
with fearful vehemence at Candahar. Five and 
six hundred persons died in a day, out of thirty 
thousand. A panic overwhelmed the people. 
The Doctors and the Mollahs had been three 
days in prayer and consultation without discov- 





in a solemn voice, that the angel Gabriel had 
appeared to him on the previous night and in- 
formed him that, ‘‘so long as Candahar was 
sullied by the presence of an infidel, the enemy 
of God and man, there would be no cessation 
of the plague.” This happy idea was received 
with applause. Eight leading Mollahs instant- 
ly waited upon Kohendil Khan with a request 
for Ferrier's head. The Sirdar locked them 
up. On this the populace burst into revolt. 
They hoisted a Koran on a pole as a standard, 
and with one voice swore by this venerated sym- 
bol, not to eat, drink, or bathe, till they had cut 
the infidel in pieces, and seen the pieces eaten 
by dogs. 

The Frenchman's agony at this turn in af- 
fairs may be conceived. He prepared to die, 
resolved to show that a Frenchman could per- 
ish as bravely as the Englishmen, Conolly and 
Stoddart, had died the year before. His guards 
who had uniformly insulted him in consequence 
of his religion, he took for granted would join 
the insurgents. 

Greatly to his amazement, at the first word 
from Kohendil Khan, they barricaded the house 
and received the mob with a volley which sent 
them flying. Hastening to their prisoner, they 
asked him if he was a soldier, and on receiving 
a reply in the affirmative, they begged him to 
assume the command. With a pleasure that 
can be well realized, Ferrier disposed his forees 
to repel the attack; when the mob besieged the 
place the little garrison received them warmly. 
For two days and nights the attack continued, 
the advantage being greatly on the side of the 
besieged : but on the third day the mob obtain- 
ed a footing on the roof of a house which com- 
manded Ferrier’s prison, and began to fire ef- 
fectively. In a few minutes seven guards were 
killed and more than fifteen wounded; they 
could not have held out half an honr, when sud- 
denly they heard sharp file-firing at the other 
end of the town. Kohendil Khan, having only a 
handful of troops with him when the émeute be- 
gan, had remained inactive ; but he had sent 
into the country for a squadron of cavalry. The 
moment these arrived he attacked the rioters in 
the rear, discomfited them easily and restored 
peace to the city. 

Dost Mohammed's opinion was that the Fe- 
ringhee should be sent back whence he came, 
namely, to Herat. Kohendil rather wished to 
send him the other way—to British India; but 
his principal officers insisting on carrying out 
the views of the Cabul chief, Ferrier was re- 
leased and dispatched on his way. 

On his arrival at Girishk, he fell again into 
the hands of the villain Mohammed Sedik, who 
shut him up in his old prison, notwithstanding 
the Sirdar’s order that he must not be delayed 
on his route. No doubt Sedik had heard from 
his father on the subject of his robberies ; for on 
the first day of Ferrier’s confinement, he visited 
him in presence of a number of dignitaries, bade 
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him set a price on the articles Sedik had taken, 
and paid him over that price in shawls and pre- 
cious stones in presence of the witnesses. But, 
a short while after, when the witnesses had re- 
tired, this princely thief returned and carried 
away the shawls and precious stones, observing, 
with inimitable humor: ‘‘ Do not regret these 
trifles, which are quite useless to a traveler. God 
is merciful, and you will, no doubt, arrive safely 
at your journey’s end.” 

But this was not all. Next day Mohammed 
Sedik actually asked Ferrier to sign a soaies| 
for the shawls and precious stones, and a certi- 
ficate of his entire satisfaction with the Sirdar. | 
The Frenchman, infuriated beyond measure, | 
bluntly refused. The Sirdar led him into the | 
courtyard and tied him bareheaded to a post un- | 
der the burning sun ; then bade the soldiers insult | 
him; they reviled him; they threw dirt at him; 
they outraged him as most brutally they could. 
At the end of five hours, the Frenchman being 
firm, the Sirdar bade heated irons and boiling 
oil be brought. This, however, was only a men- | 
ace. But he deprived Ferrier of sleep and of 
food, and tormented him so cruelly, that after | 
two or three days’ endurance, the unfortunate 
Frenchman could resist no longer, and he sign- 
ed receipt and certificate. 

One would almost be inclined to suspect our 
French friend of romancing when he describes 
these adventures of his, but that he appears in 
public with the highest indorsation from the best 
Indian authorities. There can be no doubt 
that the Affghans are an extraordinarily igno- 
rant and savage race. Excuses may be made 
for their expulsion of the English from their soil. 
Vastly superior as the British government was 
to theirs, the Feringhees had clearly no right to 
despoil them as they were doing; and the dis- 
astrous war in Affghanistan was but the natural 
recoil of a long series of arbitrary and unjust 
measures on the part of the British government | 
in India. But, apart from patriotic considera- 
tions, the Affghans have constantly shown them- 
selves to be mere savages. Not many years since, 








an English doctor paid a visit to a Beloochee 
chief on the Helmund. The chief, believing, 
as nearly all the people of Central Asia do, that | 
the English have found the philosopher's stone, 
solicited his visitor to make some gold for him. | 
The doctor protested his inability. But the 
chief, satisfied that gold was to be had out of the | 
Englishman, killed him as he slept, cut his body 
into fifteen pieces and hung it up before his 
house. ‘‘ You will see,” said he to his friends, 
‘* that this dog of an infidel will at last be trans- | 
formed into good ducats.” No transformation 
taking place, he boiled the pieces. Finding no 
gold in the pot, he then bethought himself that 
the doctor, to spite him, might have transferred 
the transmuting power to his clothes. So he! 
cut these into shreds, mixed them with mortar, 
and plastered his house with them; assuring | 
every body, and believing himself, that in course 
of time the front of his house would be covered | 
with a plate of solid gold. 


Our traveler, General Ferrier, arrived safely, 
after many adventures, at Herat, where Yar 
Mohammed received him more kindly than ever 
From thence he gravitated, by a process of which 
we are uninformed, to the French settlement at 
Pondicherry, where he now fills a government 
appointment. 

His travels, of which we have given a sketch, 
are the latest by a European between Herat and 
Candahar ; should the war now impending, in 
relation to the succession of Yar Mohammed, 
be prosecuted with vigor, his descriptions will 
possess general interest. 


THE ISLE OF THE PURITANS. 
NEVER visit the shore country between 
Boston and Salem without hearing some- 

thing of the spectral island which haunts that 

neighborhood of Massachusetts Bay. It is said 
to be inhabited by the shades of ancient Puri- 
tans; and questionless the report comes to us 
vested with every right of grave credibility ; for 
what other ghostly race would dare to invade 
waters consecrated by the pilgrim keel of the 
Mayflower? Manifold are the adventures, the 
sights, the sounds, which are told of in connec- 
tion with this demesne of mystery. Through 
the gloom of night, through the gray sea-mists 
of autumn, the fishermen and coasters have 
heard solemn bells slowly vibrating as if from 
belfries that rocked on the long swell of the 
billows. In hours of tempest, majestic hymns 
come out of the foaming distances, mingling 
with the symphonies of the wind, and rising vic- 
toriously above the sublime wailing despair of 
ocean. Spectral sails, too, are seen occasionally, 
now gliding silently up fog-covered rivers ; now 
shooting out from behind a hazy headland; then 
vanishing as they reach some ripply tract of 
sunshine ; and again reappearing, suspended in 
the air above the vague extreme horizon. What 
can be the errand of these ghostly pinnaces, un- 
less to sustain or receive the spirits of pure ones 
who are about to pass away from earth ? 
Various are the opinions of the coast folk 
concerning the inhabitants of the island. Some 
imagine that as Salem is near by, they must be 
the spectres of those who, one hundred and six- 
ty years ago, were executed for witchcraft; 
others believe that they are the persecutors of 


| those same unfortunates, condemned to remain 


forever in view of the scenes of their own wick- 
ed folly. But, in general, it is held that here 
abide, for some good end, the loftiest and holi- 
est souls of ancient Puritanism. 

The stories relating to these visionary people 
are sufficiently diverse ; most of them, natural- 
ly, of a weird, supernatural character; others 
quaint, and even whimsically ludicrous. The 
earthly hero of one of this latter class was a 
Judge of the Supreme Court in the county of 


| Essex. This gentleman is described as posi- 


tive, loud, and overbearing in his manners, like 


|most lawyers; but much respected, notwith- 


standing, for his energy, generosity, and public 
spirit. One day, about fifteen years ago, he 
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was returning home by stage from a court which 
had been holden in Salem. Having discover- 
ed some particularly fine potatoes in the Salem 
market, he had bought four quarts of them for 
seed, and was carrying them along in a paper 
parcel. The stage halted for dinner in a small 
coast town, moderately full of loafers ; and the 
Judge consulted the safety of his esculents by 
taking them into the tavern and depositing them 
on a chair in the parlor. By the fire sat an- 
other traveler, a wild-looking man, with a long 
beard, dressed in clothes which seemed to have 


been made for somebody else. The only part | 


of his accoutrements which fitted him was a 








the stomachs of your fellow-creatures? There 
go your potatoes, you old scoundrel!" 

With one kick of his mighty boot he scattered 
the potatoes out of their paper asylum, and then 
proceeded to trample them furiously all about 
the parlor and entries. After that he brushed 
off the scuffling Judge, as if he were an insect ; 
and, stamping out of doors, marched away with 
great strides in the direction of the sea-shore. 

‘*Stop, you vagabond! What's your name ?” 
called the Judge hoarsely from the doorway. 

** Goff,” replied the other, turning his long 
beard over his shoulder. 

‘* Goff?” repeated the Judge, unable to re- 


pair of stupendous boots, mouldy with antiqui- member any family in Essex County thus en- 


ty, expanding like funnels outside of his gray | titled. 


worsted stockings. 


‘What have you got in your parcel ?” asked | 


this remarkable individual in a loud, domineer- 
ing tone. 

‘* Potatoes,” meekly replied the Judge, taken 
by surprise at finding himself thus sternly cate- 
chised. 

“They are a scandalous vegetable,” said the 
stranger. ‘Every worthy man despises them 
and hates them.” 

‘You are mistaken, Sir,” said the Judge, 
firmly ; for he was very fond of potatoes, and, 
moreover, had now regained his self-possession. 
“They are one of the most excellent roots in 
the world.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about," returned the stranger, fiercely. ‘I do. 
I know all about it. Thev came over with to- 
bacco, and are twice as villainous. They are 
windy, too, and blow people up with false doc- 
trines savoring of the devil. I never knew a 
man who loved potatoes but he was an Irish Pa- 
pist or a rascally Episcopalian.” 

Now the Judge was himself a most vehement 
Episcopalian, and had maintained many a fierce 
argument for the honor of the Church with the 
willful Congregationalists of Essex County. He 
therefore replied in great wrath: ‘‘ A rascally 
Episcopalian, Sir! I consider it a glory to be 
an Episcopalian. I have been an Episcopalian 
myself ever since I was born; and I mean to 
be one till I die, Sir.” 

‘*You won't be one long, then ;” roared the 
other. ‘* You'll die before the day is out.” 

‘**T don’t believe a word you say, Sir,” thun- 
dered the unterrified Judge. ‘‘ It’s my opinion 
you are a dangerous vagrant, and ought to be 
committed to jail.” 

** Committed to jail!” repeated the stranger 
with an awful laugh. ‘‘I defy you. I have 
been in your devilish jails, and have escaped as 
often.” 

“TI thought so,” said the Judge, with a sneer, 
loftily surveying the other’s extraordinary gar- 
ments. ‘‘ But once come in my way, and I'll 
have you where you won't escape so easily.” 

‘*No you won't!” shouted the stranger. 
‘*You can’t do it, you old potato-planting ras- 
cal! What are you carrying potatoes about 
the country for, to debauch the minds and spoil 





‘* Where do you live, you vagabond ?” 

‘*In the Isle of the Puritans,” responded the 
stranger. 

** You lie! There's no such island,” shouted 
the Judge; but his interlocutor was gone, hav- 
ing vanished, no one saw whither. 

Various were the surmises of the by-standers 
on the character of this singular personage. 
‘*For my part,” said the shuffling, red-nosed 
landlord, ‘‘I think he’s a kinder mad fellar, got 
out of some bedlam or another.” 

Such, doubtless, might have become the com- 
mon opinion, and the story would have been 
humorous enough, had not the stage overset 
a mile after leaving the inn, dislocating the 
Judge’s neck and killing him instantly. 

A circumstance more gravely supernatural 
than this occurred subsequently in the City of 
Salem. There is a belief current that certain 
families of old Puritanic fame receive visits on 
the occasion of any extraordinary household 
event from the denizens of the ghostly island. 
Five years ago the name of Dixwell perished 
from Salem, by the death of an elderly physi- 
cian, said to be of the blood which beat in the 
veins of the old regicide. Doctor Dixwell lived 
in one of the most ancient houses of the town; 
a house notorious for the murderous trials which 
took place in it during the witchcraft horror; 
vocal, it is said, with nightly moans and sob- 
bings that have lingered for a hundred and sixty 
years about its passages, and windows, and ga- 
bles. Besides the aged owner, the only occu- 
pants of the dwelling were his daughter, her hus- 
band a clergyman named Mather, and two serv- 
ants. 

On the afternoon preceding the burial morn- 
ing, Doctor Dixwell lay in his coffin in the front 
parlor. The doors of the house had been open 
all day to friends who wished to take their last 
look at the dead. All such, however, had re- 
tired, for twilight had come with its duties and 
its melancholy ; and Mrs. Mather stood alone, 
gazing at the coffin as it seemed to sail farther 
and far away into eternal shadows. Presently 
some one passed in at the half-open door, and 
advanced noiselessly to the dead. There had 
been so many such entrances during the day, 
that she did not at first turn her eyes toward 
the visitor. When she did so, he had paused at 
the head of the coffin, his hat off, his face bent 
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low, and his arms apparently folded under a} 
cloak which draped him to the ankles. She 
started, for she almost thought that it was her 
father risen to life again, so marked was the 
family resemblance in feature. Yet there was 
something very different in expression ; some- | 
thing sublimed, and repellant of familiarity, yet 
singularly gentle ; asupernatural expression, she 
thought, although she may have been deceived 
by an effect of twilight. 

Her second idea was that he must be some | 
distant and forgotten relative of the family, who | 
had heard of her father’s decease, and had come | 
to be present at the funeral. So strong was this | 
impression, that she stepped forward with the 
intention of addressing him and off-ring him the 
hospitalities of the house. He did not look up, 
however, and an awe came over her, so that she 
glided by him and hastened through the entries 
to call her husband. He came, but the visitor 
had disappeared without the sound of a door or 
footstep. 

Several hours afterward, near midnight, she 
sat alone by a fire in the dining-room. Doors 
were open, and lights were burning in various 
rooms, so that she commanded a view of a con- | 
siderable portion of the first floor. Presently 
she was started from a reverie by one of those | 
weird sighs which haunted the old mansion ; 
and, looking aslant through the long front pas- 
sage, she saw in the library the funeral visitor | 
of the twilight. He sat enveloped in his cloak, 
his head bare as before, his face buried in his 
hands, and his arms resting on a writing-table 
which had been much used by her father. She | 
started up, trembling, but moved toward him, | 
for a command seemed to be laid upon her. | 
As she advanced, he rose and retreated, floating | 
toward a picture representing some combat be- | 
tween Puritans and Cavaliers, which he seemed | 
to enter, fighting one moment with victorious fury | 
on the sombre canvas, then vanishing amidst | 
a charge of horsemen who were rushing toward | 
the painted distance. Mrs. Mather paused, more | 
in astonishment and doubt than in terror; for | 
she began to question her own sanity. Looking | 
at the table, she noticed a volume on it called | 
‘*The Lives of the Regicides,” lying open at the 
portrait of Colonel John Dixwell. Here was | 
the same face, the very features that she had | 
seen, first bent solemnly over the coffin of her | 
father and now mingling in the representation 
of that by-gone battle. She called up her hus- 
band, and asked him how the book came there. 
He said that he recollected distinctly having | 
taken it down during the afternoon, but he was | 
equally positive that he had almost immediately 
restored it to its place on the shelves. 

**Does that portrait look like my father?” 
she asked. 

**T don’t see that it does,” he replied. 

‘**Nor I, neither,” she said; ‘‘and yet there 
must be some resemblance.” 

In extreme agitation, Mrs. Mather next morn- 
ing attended the funeral. But notwithstanding 
her feverish expectation, every thing passed in 
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a natural manner, until the service was over and 


| the earth had found its resting-place on the cof- 


fin. At that moment, turning to leave the grave, 
she saw directly before her the same mysterious 
figure—the visitor of the death-chamber and li- 
brary—its back toward her, and its outline on 
the point of being lost among the dispersing 
spectators. She reeled with a dizzy feeling at 
the sight, and her husband had to lift her into 
his carriage. When she looked around once 
more, none were visible but living men. 

Another tableau from this haunted shore is 
more picturesque, by its strange union of a su- 
pernatural background and shadow with the 
most commonplace figures and sordid interests 
of earthly life. On the headland now occupied 
by the merry hotels of Nahant once lived a 
family named Umberfield—a family long ayo 
ingrafted obscurely into New England exist- 
ence—attainted of witchcraft as far back as the 
boyhood of Cotton Mather, harried and smitten 
years before that by the tomahawk of King 
Philip. Not very long since it consisted of the 
father and mother, a son named Luke, the son's 
wife, and two twin daughters, of about eighteen, 
called Martha and Mary. Father Umberfield, 
a well-to-do farmer, was, at sixty-five, already 
broken down by the rheumatism. In consequence 
of this, Luke Umberfield, then about thirty-five, 
came back to the homestead, and was installed 
as chief manager. Mrs. Luke soon showed her- 
self to be a veteran campaigner. She was five 
years older than her husband, and governed him 
as if she had three times that advantage; she 
snubbed the old lady, wheedled the old gentle- 
man, and put down the daughters. One article 
of furniture after another found its way from the 
rest of the house into Mrs. Luke’s two front 
chambers. Mother Umberfield sometimes re- 
monstrated with her husband on these one-sided 
dispensations of the family valuables. 

‘* Well,” the old man would respond, with a 
pitiful, helpless look; ‘‘ you know Luke's wife 
must have it so.” 

Luke’s wife had it this way and that way un- 
til the elder Mrs. Umberfield died, as it were, in 
disgust. Then the rule of the daughter-in-law 
became surer, and her yoke weightier than ever. 
Her tyranny was the more harassing because 
she seemed to be gifted with a kind of sly, un- 
easy, tireless omnipresence. She was capable 
of doing all the work, listening at all the key- 
holes, lying at ambush in all the passages, and 
guessing or prying out all the secrets in the 
house. More than one complaint which the old 
man or his daughters had made to each other, 
as they thought, in the strictest privacy, was 
brought out and flung in their faces at table, as 
mildly as if it were a dose of vitriol. There was 
something witch-like about the woman; as if 
she peered and listened through the walls by a 
supernatural power; as if Goody Umberfield had 
got out of her grave, under the gallows, and re- 
entered the family. Then her meanness of soul 
was, to say the least, quite as uncommon. She 
was up to shearing a pumpkin, as an agricultural 




















neighbor phrased it; and took thorough care | 


that not even her husband should dress too 
handsomely, or slyly overfeed himself. She 
was as serious, also, as Mrs. Nesbit; as full of 
improving remarks as Sancho Panza of prov- 
erbs; punctual at church, and perfectly exem- 
plary in the pious pucker of her thin lips. Be- 
tween these two mill-stones of stinginess and 
sanctimoniousness, old Mr. Umberfield was very 
soon ground up, and ready to be bolted into the 
other world. Mrs. Luke would not permit him 
to depart, however, until he had made his will. 
He completed it once, to the satisfaction of his 
passably good-natured son ; but Mrs. Luke, out- 
rageously discontented, held fast to him until he 
should alter it. Never was a more hateful week 
passed in a New England farm-house than the 
one which followed the fabrication of that unac- 
ceptable testament. Father Umberfield at last 
summoned the remains of his life about him, 
and, again calling in a lawyer, dictated a new 
will on Mrs. Luke’s own terms. She had a pri- 
yate reading of it, handed it over to her hus- 
band, and told him that he had better not let 
his father trouble himself about it again. Um- 
berfield senior gave himself very little more 
trouble about any thing in this life, for he died 
before long, in a small back-chamber, to which 
he had been removed from the ‘‘ parlor bed- 
room,” his daughter-in-law observing, severely, 
in answer to some remonstrance of the girls, 
that the room was just as near heaven as any 
other in the house. Very near heaven it ap- 
peared that night; for a thunder-storm shook 
the old farm-house, and fiery faces seemed peer- 
ing in at the clattering windows. 

Admirable, indeed, was the pious countenance 
which Mrs. Luke stitched up to wear at the 
funeral. In equal composure and solemnity she 
folded her hands and rolled her eyes during the 
reading of the will. The document contained 
some erasures and interlineations which puzzled 
the lawyer; but he made out that the home- 
stead and entire property had gone to Luke 
Umberfield, excepting only one chamber, and a 
right of way through the house, which had been 
accorded to the daughters. This unequal dis- 
tribution seemed particularly strange, when 


coupled with the old man’s dying declaration | 


to a kindly neighbor that he had ‘done well 
by the girls.” 

Now came upon the sisters a wearing monot- 
ony of miserly and pettish persecution. Just 
imagine the plagues of two helpless, unwarlike 
young women, bound to the presence of a tire- 
less, watchful, dissatisfied, vindictive, stingy, 
bilious, hypocritical sorceress like Mrs. Luke. 
Mary, a healthy, rosy, sprightly creature, could 
bear such torment more easily than most, and 
was, besides, engaged to be married. But Mar- 
tha was an invalid, made sensitive by a nervous 
disease, and confined a great deal to the cham- 
ber which was her sole property. Soon another 
affliction fell, weightier than all that had fallen 
hitherto. Mary, her darling sister, her kind sis- 
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ter, her companion and nurse at every leisure | 
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moment, was stricken by a fever, and died in 
that same chamber. 

What wonder that the sick girl now began to 
lose sight of earth, and to commune with exist- 
ences invisible and inaudible to the sordid be- 
ings around her! By the dead body on its pal- 
let, by the side of the coffin, at the head of the 
grave, she saw the inhabitants of the island. 
The forms came, like a revelation, suddenly and 
with power, but lightening the air and not dark- 
ening it. Nor did they move her to bitterness 
and malediction. ‘‘ These are people,” she said 
| to herself, ‘* who have suffered similar and worse 
| Sorrows. These people have faces full of sweet- 
ness and gladness, notwithstanding that they 
| Were once persecuted. I will try to make my 
| face like theirs; and some day my heart shall 
be like theirs also.” 
| Strange to say, her health improved now. 
| Besides helping about the house, she got work 
| in braiding hats, saving all the money so earn- 
}ed to repurchase a locket of her father’s and 
| mother's hair, which had been sold by her broth- 
| er to pay Mary’s funeral expenses. Every day, 

also, sunset found her at the church-yard, deck- 
|ing those dear graves, especially Mary's, with 
fresh flowers. Mr. and Mrs. Umberfield were 
tolerably satisfied, except with her prolonged 
evening absences; for, in fine weather, she sel- 
dom came home from the grave-yard before nine 
in the evening. Once, when her brother lock- 
ed her out, she walked away without demanding 
admission, and he thought he saw her go down 
to the beach, get into a boat, and sail far out 
over the moonlit bay. The next morning she 
reappeared quietly at breakfast, making no com- 
plaint, offering no explanation, and listening in 
silence to his upbraiding. 

‘* Let her sail as much as she’s a mind to,” 
snarled Mrs. Umberfield, looking as if the devil 
had whispered to her that the boat might up- 
set and the ocean was deep, 

Henceforward Martha made her expeditions 
in the afternoon, to avoid the reproach of being 
out at unseemly hours. She went always, how- 
ever, were it storm or shine; nor was she cer- 
tainly to be found by seeking her in the graye- 
|yard, for some had caught glimpses of her 
through heavy rain, sailing far out from land; 
others had beheld her walking by the sea-side 
at twilight in company with women strangely 
appareled. 

Meantime matters were constantly growing 
| worse for her at the house, Her brother's son 
| came home from school, and she was called on to 
| give up herroomtohim. Vainly did she rebel, 
declaring that it was her own, and all her own. 

** Well,” said Mrs. Umberfield, ‘‘ it is yours, 
and you may keep it. But you just look out 
for board somewhere else. Not a bit more do 
you eat in this house.” 

Starved into submission, Martha retreated 
out of her chamber, and was turned into a pen 
fitted up expressly for her in a damp basement, 
It was gloomy at all times, and miserably cold 
in winter; yet they allowed her no candles but 
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such as she bought herself, ond they purposely 


cut her wood too long for the stove, in order to field,” put in his wife, sharply. 


keep the door always open and diminish the | 
draft. All these things, be it observed, arose, | 
not from downright cruelty, but from Mrs. | 
Luke's almost fiendish instinct of economy. 
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“Don't you do no ouch: thing, Mr. Umber- 
‘*Tt’s the cree- 
, tur’s own doing. It’s none of our fault. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves, you people, 
to attack a poor man because his sister's gone 
/and lost herself. Who knows what company 


All this, too, wore deeply on the young woman’s | she's in all this time!” 
frame, but rarely harassed her spirit very harsh- | 


ly, withdrawn, as she often was, into a mystic 
communion, over which her sordid relatives had 
no power. Still her health failed slowly, until 
she again became invalided. The neighborhood 


almost forgot her, and children were surprised to | 
see such a form steal into the evening prayer- | 


meetings, which were held at Luke Umberfield’s. 
The new minister was startled by her mild, un- 
earthly look. 
about her—to speak to her; but she always dis- 
appointed him by retiring the instant the serv- 
ice was over, vanishing noiselessly, unobserved, 
as if she were already one of the inhabitants of 
the island. 

Whispers at last began to creep about the 
village that this strange sick Martha Umber- 
field was shamefully neglected and abused by 
her brother's family; and the story caused all 
the more excitement because this brother had 
lately been chosen deacon, and so was expected 
to be a more than ordinarily good Christian. 
While the minister and other deacons were still 
consulting on the matter, additional news came 
that Martha had disappeared. Now rose the 
agitation to a vague anger, beating about the 
guilty man’s ears like the clamor of a breaker 
over some strong swimmer in hisagony. People 
ran hither and thither; some through the dea- 
con’s house, filling it with wild, harsh inquiries, 
and visiting with scowls of wrath and contempt 
the miserable basement; others rushingalong the 
neighboring shore, searching the reeds and mud, 
or peering into the windy mist which writhed 
and eddied over the foaming waters. It was an 
autumn sunset, black and troubled, on the heels 
of which, sweeping from east to west, came a 
mighty threatening of tempest. In the agita- 
tion of nature and humanity people were ready 
to see any thing, hear any thing, imagine any 
thing. One man caught sight of Martha far 
out in the bay, waving her hand frantically over 
a combing wave. 


In spite of her dissuasions, and even as if 
anxious to escape the sound of her jarring voice, 
which perhaps intoned upon him now like an 
accusing conscience, Umberfield rushed down to 
the beach and unmoored a sail-boat from its lit- 
tle cove. His son aided him, without a ques- 
tion; and a stout old Nahant fisherman leaped 


| recklessly after them into the frail shallop. They 
|ran up the small mainsail, and spun out into 


He perpetually intended to ask | 





| 


Another heard a shriek wail- | 1 


the bay with a reeling, tremulous swiftness. 

‘* What are you heading for?” screamed the 
fisherman through the hoarse wind. 

*¢ Don’t you hear her?” shouted Deacon Um- 
berfield, pointing frantically out among the col- 
umns of rain which rushed toward them from 
seaward with the speed of desert sand-whirls. 
Leaping, writhing, reeling, plunging, rebound- 
ing, covered to its topmast with spray, cleaving 
like a warrior through the crested foreheads of 
its billowy enemies, the sail-boat flew on, seek- 
ing the densest strength and gloomiest centre 
of the tempest. Every moment the fisherman 
looked for its final lurch to leeward, while the 
younger Umberfield kneeled ghastly among the 
ballast, and the elder, with bended head, steered 
his mad course toward the outer ocean. 

‘* Round with her!” shrieked the fisherman, 
suddenly; and even in that moment while he 
spoke, broad spectral sails bellied above them; 
in the next they went down with a feeble crash 
among the yeast of breakers. 

Hours afterward, toward morning, the peo- 
ple who still kept watch in the Deacon’s house 
were astonished by the entrance of the fisher- 
man, drenched, white, and almost speechless. 

‘* Where are the Umberfields ?” gasped every 
one. 

**Gone down,” said he. 
such a craft as you never saw. 

‘* What craft? What was it? What did it 
look like ?” 

**Like the Flying Dutchman, boys. 
bows just as she struck us. 


“Run down by 


I saw 


You 


ing at intervals from the wandering waste of | may believe that, for the Umberfields are gone, 


tossing, foaming white-caps. 
questioned whether they had better dig at every 
spot of freshly-turned ‘earth in the fields and | 
garden. 
be visible a moment on the edge of some dis- 
sant sea-side hillock, and vanish at the approach 
of hasty pursuers. 

**What does this mean? Mrs. Umberfield, 
for Heaven’s sake try to explain this!” exclaimed 
the minister, repeatedly. 

“The Lord knows. Oh, the Lord knows I'm 
innocent!” mumbled the deacon, now miserably 
cowed and agitated. ‘I'll go and look for her. 
I'll go out into the bay for her, though it’s sure 
death.” 


Then a shivering unsteady form would | 


Boys halted, and though the booty floated ashore. 





Bear me a 
, hand, boys!” 

And the old fellow fainted dead away with 
exhaustion, and perhaps terror at his ghostly 
recollections. 

That is the whole of the story; vague and 
unsatisfactory, certainly, but elastic, I think, 
beyond its apparent boundaries; at all events, 
clinging around the mystic isle for its centre as 
a cloud hangs and sways about a mountain. 

As from the general impression to be drawn 
from these tales concerning the island, I think 


| it would be a mistake to suppose a real territory, 


, creatures discoverable to all men. 


unchangeable in locality, and inhabited by 


This, on 
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the contrary, seems to be the true ideal of the | thou shalt see and hear more than the liv- 


island. 


transitory. It is not always visible from the 


main land, nor is it ever visible to many eyes. | 
It often rises in distinct greenness a few miles | 
from the headland of Nahant; yet out of the | 
thousands who yearly crowd that fashionable | 


resort, few have ever seen it, or could see it. 
Only the spirit that has been purified, only the 
spirit that has been heated white hot in the fur- 
nace of affliction, and then quenched in heaven- 
ly resignation, can perceive the serene outline 
of its verdure starting from the stecly light of 
ocean. Men with other spirits than this, and 


women cased in the enamel of the world, have | 
ridden daily, in vain curiosity, up and down the | 


opposite beaches without gaining one glimpse of 
its glorified existence. Notin the flash of noon- 


tide, either, nor in the golden calms of summer | 


afternoons, is it chiefly visible. Those see it 
best who see it through the frail mists of sunrise, 
or in the lulls of driving showers that sweep 
with long slanting wings from the outer ocean 
to the shore. 

A few have beheld it, and there has been one 
at least in our later days who is believed to have 
visited it. When Summerfield was on earth, 
he went thither, easily, without effort, directed 
perhaps by his heavenly desire, and the trac- 
tive sympathy of faith. While on one of his 
circuits near Nahant, he used to sail often alone 
in a little boat to calm his nerves, which were 
sometimes excited almost to delirium by the 
ardency of his labors. The sail was drawing 
noiselessly, and he sat holding the tiller, when 
his eye fell surprised on the island. It seemed 
to have risen before him from the ocean, so 
sudden was its appearance: one of the Happy 
Islands which rose on the vision of Tasso from 
the dark sea of his imprisonment: pastures of 
emerald sweeping from the water's edge up to 
mountains which wore long pinions of cloudy 
whiteness: human dwellings everlastingly with- 
drawn from crime and sorrow: belfries which 
rang no other chimes than hymns of Paradise. 
On the shore fo receive him stood men whose 
faces were glorious with supreme peace, and 
had been unstained by tears for centuries. It 
must have been a wonderful spectacle to see 
this young man, with no fear in his blue eyes, 
and with fervent longing in his fair countenance, 
preparing to meet those his brethren who had 
come and gone so long before him. He must 
have known by his delicate spiritual instinct 
that this landing was but a symbol of his near 
passage across the river into the Holy City. 
“These,” he must have said to himself, ‘‘these 
are the martyrs and saints of Puritanism; these 
are they who chose to die in banishment rather 
than wrong the truth; these are they who went 
up visibly to heaven in chariots of fire.” 

As the boat touched the shore with soundless 
prow, one of those who stood there took Sum- 
merfield by the hand, and drew him to the soft 
turf. ‘Of the earth,” he said; ‘‘ but hence- 
forth thou art not quite earthly. Of life; but 


Its being is shadowy, and its position | ing.” 


‘* Now the boundaries of worldly things van- 


ish,” replied Summerfield. ‘‘I, who was a 
Methodist, am a Methodist no more; as ye, 
who were Puritans, are Puritans no more. Yet 
even this is not the supreme change.” 


‘*No,” said the other; ‘‘ even this is not the 
supreme change; for that must not be seen till 
the flesh has fallen from the spirit. This island 


| is a symbol, showing what earth might be were 


men worthy. This is not heaven. Oh, far dif- 
ferent is heaven! But we have left it willing- 
ly; yes, with gladness unutterable, for seraphie 
is our mission.” 

‘*What was your name?” asked Summer- 
field. 

‘*T was Henry Vane,” said the other; ‘‘he 
of whom men said that he went to his death 
like aking. Well might I die like a king, for 
the King of Kings had died before me, and even 
then walked beside me. This King of Kings 
has walked beside many who have gone to 
stakes and scaffolds. When Charles, who was 
our enemy for a brief time, had parted from his 
children, He came to him, and left him no more 
forever. That was strange to us, incredible 
even; and we received it not until we also had 
parted from earth. It is through thick dark- 
ness indeed that the saints grope toward the 
eternal splendor; through darkness so thick 
that they mistake each other often for the bit- 
terest and most everlasting enemies.” 

‘That is the land of my labors,” said Sum- 
merfield, pointing to the low, green, American 
shore, as it lay opposite them. 

‘** And that was the land of my refuge,” re- 
plied one of the Puritans. ‘*My name was 
Edward Whalley, and I wrote it in all good 
conscience under the death-warrant of Charles. 
I remember well the red hills of New Haven, 
and the cave where I found shelter with my 
comrade. Pursuers sometimes came over the 
little plain, and skirted the base of the cliff; 
but we saw them always return in slow disap- 
pointment to the sea-side. We watched the 
white sails beneath which they came and went; 
and those sails led our thoughts away to the 
dear old England which had driven us forth 
into the desert; led them away to the white 
wings which ascend and descend between this 
earth and the gates of pearly whiteness.” 

They turned and went upward over turfy 
slopes, until they entered what seemed a town 
or village. Summerfield says nothing more of 
it in his letters than that the houses were of 
ancient architecture, gabled, and with latticed 
windows. Many persons swept out to welcome 
them; people in antique vesture, yet with faces 
of everlasting youth; men whose brows wore 
halos, not of actual light, but of glorified ex- 
pression; women of beautiful saintliness, and 
children like the cherubs of Raphael. 

** See that tabernacle,” said one. ‘‘It isthe 
image of that in which my father labored dur- 





ing many years of earthly sorrow, and more than 
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earthly adaom. Sometimes soldiers filled its | 
walls with blasphemy, beating and trampling 
underfoot the helpless worshipers. At other 
times it was closed for years, its windows broken, 
a mark for wicked laughter, but a silent, terrible 
witness, also, against the tyranny which oppressed 
us. I remember one summer morning, when 
the cloudless sky preached peace and love to | 
humanity, but a band of troopers watched with 
obscene jests and curses about our dwelling. 
Heavy feet burst in our doors, and a man with | 


the flushed face of drunken brutality demanded | 


my father. My mother made no answer, and 
sat bending over the family Bible until her 
bruised head fell senselessly between its holy 
leaves, not ever to be lifted again until a white 
crown should adorn it. 


savage fury from an upper chamber, mingled 
with a voice which said, ‘ Lord, receive my spir- 
it!’ When my sister and I returned, trembling 
and weeping, at night, surrounded by other 
trembling and weeping ones, there were gray 
hairs on the hearth-stone, gray hairs on the 
door-posts, gray hairs clotted with gore be- 
tween the leaves of the Bible, marks of bloody 
fingers on the chairs and bed-curtains. And 
on the steps of the sanctuary, whereby he had 
so often gone up into the supreme presence, 
lay my earthly father, now ascended once and 
forever. Yet during all this our heavenly Fa- 
ther had not forgotten, nor forgot us there- 
after.” 

** Some of us,” 


said another, ‘‘ found quick 
refuge beyond the Sea of Death; others fled 
away through storms, over the sea which lies 


before us. I stood on the deck of the Mayflower 
when it anchored off the coast of our New En- 
gland, then icy and boisterous with winter. 
The snow drove in our faces as we landed, and 
we wandered through it wearily, seeing vague 
savage forms flit through the forests, and hear- 
ing funeral hymns in the pine branches, but 
responding with other hymns of godly cheerful- 
ness. That was a terrible fast that we held 
there through months of cold, sickness, and 
watching. When the spring came, its flowers 
opened above the graves of near half our 
company ; and I, still living, bore, like many 
others, the seeds of a death which blossomed 
early.” 

‘** Let us go onward,” said a venerable man, 


I 


| Out suspecting that miracles are performed there. 
| It is a modest building, almost hidden from 
| the street ; 


| with lilacs and roses. 
| the right; 
Then, while I was | 
borne away by an elder sister, I heard shouts of | 





with serene, triumphant eyes, addressing Sum- 
merfield. They walked forward, the mortal and 
the immortal together ; but what the young min- | 
ister saw or heard further, he never told any | 
one. He alludes repeatedly in his letters to 
mysterious, inconceivable revelations beyond the | 
powers of language, and sights that it was not 
lawful for the tongue to describe. But this was 
all that he apparently dared say of his strange 
voyage ; he allowed it to appear, even to his 
most intimate friends, like a delirium or a dream; 
and in silent patience he waited until an early 
death bore him away to witness that dream’s 
eternal realization, 
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UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 


AM sure you must in passed twenty times 


by the establishment of Doctor Auvray with- 


even the yellow-lettered inscription, 
Maison de Santé, ordinarily displayed above the 


| entrance of such establishments, is not to be seen 
| here 


It is situated toward the southwestern 
extremity of the Avenue Montaigne, between 
the Gothic palace of Prince Soltykoff and Triat’s 
gymnasium. An iron gate, painted in imita- 
tion of bronze, opens on a little garden stocked 
The porter’s lodge is at 
the pavilion to the left is occupied 
by the Doctor's office and the apartments of his 
family, which is composed of a wife and daugh- 
ter. The main building is at the rear of the 
garden, and fronts to the southeast, all its win- 
dows looking on to a small parc well planted 
with horse-chestnuts and lindens. It is there 
that the Doctor takes care of and often heals 
persons afflicted with insanity. I would not in- 
troduce you to the house if there were danger 
of meeting all sorts of insanity there; but do 
not hesitate, you will not be pained by the spec- 
tacle of hopeless imbecility or of raving mad- 
hess, or even of any complete wreck of mind. 
M. Auvray has made a specialty of monomania. 
He is an excellent man, full of knowledge and 
of intelligence, half physician, half philosopher, 
a disciple of Esquirol and of Laromiguiére. If 
you should ever chance to meet him with his 
bald head, his smooth-shaved chin, his black 
clothes, and his fatherly look, you would not 
know whether to set him down for a physician, 
a professor, or a priest. When he opens his 
thick lips you fancy he is going to say, ‘* My 
child,” to you. 

The vocation of M. Auvray was decided while 
he was an assistant at the Salpétritre. He stu- 
diously applied himself there to the observation 
of mon imania, that curious disease of the men- 
tal iuculty which is rarely explicable by a phys- 
ical cause, which corresponds with no visible 
lesion of the nervous system, and which is healed, 
if at all, by moral treatment. -He was aided in 
his observations by a young nurse of the division 
Pinel, who was rather pretty and very well bred. 
He fell in love with her, and, as soon as he had 
passed doctor, married her. It was starting in 
life modestly. However, he had a little prop- 


| erty which he spent in founding the establish- 


ment we are speaking of. With a little charla- 


| tanism he might have made a fortune by it; 


he preferred to cover his annual expenses by it. 
He is not fond of noise, and, when he has ef 
fected a wonderful cure, does not go to the 
house-tops to proclaim it. His reputation has 
grown up of itself, quietly as it were, without his 
knowledge. To give you a proof of it. His 
treatise on La M ie Rai te, pub- 
lished by Baillitre in 1842, is now in its sixth 
edition, though the author never sent a me | of 
it to the newspapers. 
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Modesty is surely a good thing in itself, but | 
it ought not to be pushed toexcess. Mademoi- 
selle Auvray has not more than twenty thousand 
francs for her dowry, and she will be twenty- | 
two on the 30th of April. 

About two weeks ago (I think it was Thurs- 
day, December 15), a coupé de louage stopped 
before the iron gate of M. Auvray. The gate 
opened at the coachman’s ‘“‘ Porte, s'il vous 
plait !” the carriage drove on to the pavilion, 
when two men alighted and hurried into the | 
Doctor’s office. The domestic offered them 
chairs, and begged them to wait till her master | 
had finished his morning round among the pa- 
tients. It was ten o'clock. | 

One of the two visitors was a man of fifty, | 
tall, black hair, sanguine complexion; large 
projecting ears, thick clumsy hands, enormous | 
thumbs; a coarsely organized man—not made 
of the finer clay. This was M. Morlot. 

His nephew, Francois Thomas, is a young 
man of twenty-three. The description of his | 
person is difficult, for it has no salient points. | 
He is neither tall nor short, handsome nor ugly ; | 
he has not the proportions of Hercules nor the | 
contourofadandy. He is non-eccentric, mod- | 
est from head to foot. The color of his hair | 
and of his coat was a sort of neutral brown ; the | 
turn of his features and mind what the passports | 
would call ‘‘medium.” When he entered the | 
office he seemed much agitated; he walked to 
and fro with a sort of violence in his move- | 
ments, never standing still, looking at even | 
things at once, all of which he would have taken | 
hold of with his hands if they had not been | 
bound. 

“Try to be quiet now,” said his uncle; | 
“what Iam doing is for your good. You will | 
be happy here, and the Doctor is going to cure | 
you.” 

*“*T am not ill. What have you tied my 
hands for?” 

‘** Because you would have thrown me out of 
the window if I had not. You have lost your 
reason, my poor Francois; M. Auvray will re- 
store it.” 

**Uncle, I reason as well as you do, and I do 
not understand what you mean. Ihave asound 
mind, a calm judgment, and an excellent mem- 
ory. Shall I recite some verses to you, or trans- 
late a Latin sentence? There is a Tacitus in 
the bookcase. If you want other kinds of proof, 
I will solve you a problem in arithmetic or ge- 
ometry. You shake your head? Well, then, 
let me tell you what we have done this morn- 
ing. You came at eight o’clock—not to wake 
me, for I was not asleep, but to force me out of 
bed. I dressed myself without the help of Ger- 


main; you urged me to go with you to Doctor | 


Auvray’s, and I refused; you insisted, I be- 
came angry, and you bound my hands with the 
assistance of Germain. I will dismiss him this 
evening. I owe him thirteen days’ wages, that 
is thirteen francs, for I hired him at thirty francs 
amonth. You will owe him something, for it 





is through you that he loses his New Year’s 


present. There, does that hold together? is 
that rational? And you still think you can 
make me pass for an insane man? Ah! my 
dear uncle, treat me better than this! remem- 
ber that my mother was your sister! What 
would my poor mother say if she could see me 
here! I am not angry with you, the matter 
can be arranged without quarrel. You have a 
daughter, Mademoiselle Claire Morlot.” 

‘*Hah! I have caught you now. You see 
yourself that you have lost your wits. I have 
a daughter—1? Why, I am a bachelor—very, 
even |” 

‘*You have a daughter,” repeated Francois, 
mechanically. 

‘*My poor nephew! Come now, just pay at- 
tention. Have you a cousin?” 

**A cousin? No, I have no cousin. Oh, 
you will not catch me tripping. I have no 
cousin, male or female.” 

‘*T am your uncle, am I not?” 

‘* Yes, you are my uncle; although you have 
not behaved like one this morning.” 

‘If I had a daughter, she would be your 
cousin; but you have no cousin, then I have 
not a daughter.” 

‘““You are quite right. I had the pleasure 
of seeing her this summer at Ems with her 
mother. I love her; I have reason to think 
that I am not indifferent to her, and I have the 
honor of asking you for her hand.” 

** Whose hand ?” 

‘The hand of mademoiselle, your dangh- 
ter.” 

‘*Really,” said Uncle Morlot to himself, 
‘“*M. Auvray must be skillful, indeed, if he 
cures him. I shall pay six thousand francs for 
the yearly board out of my nephew's income. 
Six out of thirty leaves twenty-four. I shall 
be rich. Poor Francois !” 

He sat down and opened the first book that 
came under his hand. 

‘“Take that chair,” he said to Francois; ‘I 
am going to read to you. ‘Try to listen: that 
will quiet you.” 

He began : 

** Monomania is the persistence of one idea, the exclus- 
ive dominion of one passion. Its seat is in the emotion- 
al part of our nature; it is there where we must seek 
it and cure it. Its causes are love, fear, vanity, ambition, 
remorse. It reveals itself by the same symptoms as the 
passion ; sometimes by joy, gayety, boldness, and noise ; 
sometimes by timidity, sadness, and silence.” 

While the reading was going on, Francois 
seemed to grow calm and fall into a doze. The 
room was warm. 

‘*Bravo!” said M. Morlot to himself. ‘‘ Here 
is a wonder performed by medicine already: it 
puts a man to sleep who is neither hungry nor 
drowsy.” 

Francois was not asleep, but he imitated the 
appearances of it to perfection. He gradually 
sank his head, and regulated his respiration with 
mathematical monotony. The uncle was com- 
pletely deceived. He continued his reading 
for a while in a low tone, then he yawned, then 
he stopped, then he let the book slip out of his 
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hands, then closed his eyes, then fell away into 
a bona fide slumber, to the great satisfaction of 
his nephew, who was maliciously watching him 
from under his eyelashes. 

Francois now began by moving his chair. 
M. Morlot remained quiet as a post. Francois 
walked a little, making his boots creak on the 
polished floor: M. Morlot fell to snoring. The 
lunatic then went to the Doctor's desk, where he 
found a knife, the handle of which he managed 
to push fast into a corner, and then rubbing the 
cord against the blade, soon severed it. 

On recovering the use of his hands he was 
tempted to utter a cry of joy; but restraining 
himself, he softly approached his uncle. In 
two minutes M. Morlot was effectively mana- 
cled ; but with such delicacy was the operation 
performed that his slumbers were not disturbed. 

After admiring his work, Francois picked up 
the book that had fallen on the floor. It was 
the last edition of the Monomanie Raisonnante. 
He took a seat in a corner of the room, and fell 
to reading like a sage while awaiting the arrival 
of the Doctor. 

Il. 

It is proper that you should know something 
of the previous life of Frangois and his uncle. 
Frangois was the only son of a toy-merchant of 
the Passage Saumar, named Thomas. The 
toy-trade is a good business: there is a hun- 
dred per cent. profit on almost all the articles. 

After the death of his father, Francois en- 
joyed a clean income—doubtless so called be- 
cause it saves one from dirty actions—of thirty 
thousand francs a year. 

His tastes, as I have already intimated, I be- 
lieve, were very simple. He preferred whatever 
was not striking, and naturally chose his gloves, 
waistcoats, and paletots within that range of 
quiet colors which lies between, maroon and 
black. Even in his tenderest infancy he had 
no recollection of having dreamed of military 
uniforms, and those honorary ribbons, for which 
most of us are so ambitious, never disturbed his 
slumbers. He did not wear a quizzing-glass, be- 
cause, he said, his eyesight was good; nor a 
pin in his cravat, because his cravat kept its 
place very well without one; but the real cause 
was that he was afraid of attracting observa- 
tion. His varnished leather boots dazzled him. 
He would have been sorely troubled if the acci- 
dent of birth had imposed upon him a remark- 
able name. If, to complete it, he had been 
christened Améric or Fernand, he would never 
in the world have signed in full. Happily, his 
names were as unpretentious as if he had chosen 
them himself. 

His timidity prevented him from entering 
into any profession. After having passed the 
threshold of the baccalaureate, he stopped at the 
great door which opens on active life, where he 
remained contemplating the seven or eight roads 
that lay before him. The bar seemed to him 
too noisy, medicine too bustling, a professor- 
ship too imposing, commerce too complicated, 
an administrative career too confining. As for 
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the army, it was not to be thought of—not that 
he was afraid of the enemy, but he trembled at 
the idea of a uniform. He kept, then, to his 
first trade, not because it was the easiest, but 
because it was the quietest : he lived on his in- 
come. 

As he had not earned his own money, he 
readily lent it. In reward of so rare a virtue, 
| Heaven senthim many friends. He loved them 
| all sincerely, and cheerfully yielded to their 
| wishes. When he met one of them on the 
| Boulevard, he always suffered himself to be 
taken by the arm, turned about, and followed 
| the route that was proposed. Do not under- 
stand that he was stupid, or weak, or ill-in- 
formed. He knew three or four living lan- 
guages, with as much of Latin and Greek, and 
other branches of knowledge, as are studied at 
school; he had certain notions about commerce, 
manufactures, agriculture, and literature, and 
eould pass a sound judgment upon a book if 
nobody was by to hear him. 

But his weakness appeared in all its strength 
in his relations with the better sex. He needed 
to be always in love with some of their number, 
and if on waking he had not some object of 
love for his thoughts to turn to, he rose dis- 
spirited, and was seen to put on his stockings 
wrong side out. If he went to a concert or to 
the theatre, the first thing was to look over the 
house in search of a face to please him; if he 
found one, he fell in love with it, and the con- 
cert was charming, the play admirable; if he 
was unsuccessful in his search, then every one 
sang out of tune, and the actors murdered their 
parts. His heart had such an abhorrence of 
vacuum, that in presence of a moderate beauty 
he went to extravagant expense of imagination 
to perfect her charms. As you might guess 
without my saying it, this universal tenderness 
was absolutely innocent. He was in love with 
all the women without avowing it to them, for 
he had never dared to speak to a single one. 
He was the purest, the most harmless of deb- 
auchees; a Don Juan, if you choose, but before 
Donna Julia. 

When he was in love, he was always editing 
to himself bold declarations which he could 
never get his lips to publish. And so he would 
compose his whole courtship ; reveal the inmost 
sentiments of his breast; carry on long con- 
versations for which he furnished both questions 
and answers; devise speeches so touching, so 
ardent, they might have softened rocks and 
melted ice. But no woman gratefully recog- 
nized these mute aspirations. ‘‘ Faint heart 
never won fair lady.” There is a great differ- 
ence between wishing and willing 

However, last August, four months before 
tying his uncle’s hands, he dared to love openly. 
At Ems he met, this summer, a young lady al- 
most as shy as himself, whose sensitive timidity 
gave him courage. She was a Parisian, frail, 
delicate, and pale as fruit ripened in the shade. 
You could see the blood flow through the blue 
veins under her transparent skin. She was 
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there as companion for her mother, whom a} prudence. If Claire was in love, and if her 
chronic malady (I think it was some affection | lover was not ready to declare his intentions 
of the throat) led to use the waters of Ems. | officially, the only course to pursue was to put 
Mother and daughter seemed to have lived little | her, as soon as possible, in a place of safety at 
in the world, to judge from the wondering looks | Paris. Then, perhaps, M. Frangois Thomas 
they cast upon the noisy crowd of guests at the | would make up his mind to come and ask her 
Springs. Francois was presented to them one | hand in marriage; he would know where to 
day, without ceremony, by a friend who was on | find her. 
his way to Italy. He saw them constantly for} One morning when Frangois called for the 
a month, and was, so to speak, their only so-| ladies to take them to walk, the hotel-keeper 
ciety. For sensitive temperaments a crowd is | informed him that they had left for Paris. Their 
a great solitude, and the more noise the world | apartment was already occupied by an English 
makes around them, the more they incline to | | family. So rude a blow falling suddenly on so 
withdraw into a corner to whisper with each | weak a head disturbed his reason. He left the 
other. The young Parisian and her mother| hotel in a state verging on frenzy, and went 
entered into full possession of Francois’ heart | looking for Claire in all the places where he 
at the outset, and were not displeased with their used to walk with her. On coming back. to his 
| 
| 
| 





quarters. Like the first navigator who set foot} room he had a violent headache, which he 
in America, they explored with delight this vir-| treated in the most violent manner. He was 
gin and mysterious country, and every day dis- | bled, he took scalding hot baths, he wrapped his 
covered new treasures there. They never in- | feet in great sinapisms. He would avenge his 
quired whether he were rich or poor. It was) moral sufferings on his body. When he thought 
enough for them to know that he was good, and | himself cured he set out for France, determined 
no treasure they could have found would have | to demand the hand of Claire immediately on 
been more precious for them than that of this| arriving at Paris; he would not stop even to 
heart of gold. change his coat. ‘On reaching the city, he hur- 

On his side, Francois was delighted with his | ried out of the rail-car, leaving his baggage to 
metamorphosis. You have heard or read how | take care of itself, jumped into a fiacre, and cried 
the spring breaks out in the gardens of Russia. | out to the coachman, 





Yesterday every thing was covered with snow ; ‘To her house, at a gallop!” 

to-day comes a sunbeam that puts winter to ‘* And where is that, Sir?” 

flight. At noon the trees are in blow; at night ‘* She is at her father’s, Monsieur ——, Rue 
they are thick with leaves; on the morrow, al-| ——-. Ah! I can’t think now.” 

most, they bear fruits. So did Francois's love He had forgotten both name and address. 
bloom and fructify. His coldness of exterior ‘*T must go to my room,” he said to him 


and his awkwardness were carried away like | self; ‘‘I shall recover Claire’s name when this 
ice-cakes by a flood. The embarrassed, shame-| agitation is over.” He handed his card to the 
faced boy became a man in the course of a few | coachman, and was driven home, 
weeks. I do not know which one of the party His concierge, a childless old man, named 
first uttered the word marriage. But what does| Emmanuel, came out to meet him. Francois 
that matter? It is always understood when| made a profound bow, and addressed him as 
two pure natures talk of love. follows: ‘* Sir, you have a daughter, Mademoi- 
Francois was of age and his own master, but | selle Claire Emmanuel. I wished to ask her 
the object of his affections could not dispose of | hand of you by letter, but I thought it would be 
her hand without first asking and obtaining the | more proper to make this request in person.” 
consent of her father. And here the timidity It was evident that his brain was turned, and 
of the unfortunate youth regained the upper | his uncle Morlot, of the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
hand. It was in vain that Claire said to him: | was sent for with all speed. 
‘*Write frankly; my father has already been This Uncle Morlot was the honestest man in 
informed of the nature of our relatious; you| the Rue de Charonne, which is one of the long- 
will receive his consent by return mail.” He| est streets in Paris. He manufactured antique 
wrote and rewrote his letter a hundred times, | furniture with ordinary skill and extraordinary 
but could not muster resolution to send it. And | conscientiousness. He never sold stained pear- 
yet the task was an easy one, which the most | tree wood for ebony, nor a chest-of-drawers of 
commonplace mind would have accomplished | his own make for a relic of the Middle Ages. 
successfully. He knew the name, position, for-| He possessed the art of imitating venerable 
tune, and even the disposition of his future fa- | cracks and worm-holes in new wood as well as 
ther-in-law. He had been let into all the secrets | any of his brethren of the trade ; but with him 
of the family ; he was almost become a member | it was a principle and a law to do wrong to no 
of it. He had only to write in two words what} one. From a spirit of moderation that seems 
he was, and what he had; there could be no| almost absurd in trades that serve the calls of 
doubt about the answer. He hesitated, how-| luxury only, he limited his net profits to five per 
ever, so long, that at the end of a month Claire| cent. He had consequently gained more esteem 
and her mother could not repress some rising | than money in the exercise of his trade. He 
doubts. Still, they might have patiently waited | never made out a bill that he did not add up 
a fortnight longer, had it not been for paternal; the items three times over, such was his fear 
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of committing an error to his own advant- 
age. 

After being in business thirty years, he was 
hardly better off in worldly goods than when he 
completed his term of apprenticeship. He had 
earned his living like the humblest of his work- 
men, and he used to ask himself, with a little 
jealousy of his brother-in-law, how the latter 
had gone to work to amass his wealth? If M. 
Thomas assumed toward him a certain air of 
superiority, such as accords with the vanity of 
a parvenu, he in return took an air of yet higher 
superiority, such as accords with the pride of a 
man who is above using certain means of suc- 
cess. He gloried in his very mediocrity of for- 
tune. ‘‘ At least,” he would say, ‘ it is honestly 
earned, and is all my own.” 

Man is astrange animal. I donot claim the 
observation as original. This worthy M. Mor- 
lot, whose scrupulous honesty was the jest of the 
whole faubourg, felt at the bottom of his heart 
a something like an agreeable titillating sensa- 
tion when he was told of the malady of his neph- 
ew. He heard a soft, insinuating little voice 
that whispered: ‘‘If Francois is insane, you 
will be his guardian.” Probity immediately re- 
plied: ‘‘ We shall be none the richer for that.” 
‘*What!” returned the voice ; ‘‘the board and 
lodging ofa lunatic does not cost thirty thousand 
francs a year. And besides, we shall be put to 
a deal of trouble; shall be obliged to neglect 
our own affairs; we deserve some compensa- 
tion for all that, and there we wrong no one.” 


** But,”’ resumed Disinterestedness, ‘‘one should 
give his services gratis to one’s own family.” 


‘**Really!”’ grumbled the voice. ‘* Then, why 
has our family never done any thing for us? We 
have seen hard times; notes coming due, and 
bills not paid; but neither nephew Francois, 
nor his father before him, ever thought of lend- 
ing a helping hand.” 
ture, ‘‘all this will come to nothing; it is a false 
alarm. Frank will be well, we hope, before the 
week is over.” ‘* But, perhaps,” continued the 
obstinate little voice, ‘‘ the disease will kill the 
patient, and we shall receive the inheritance 
without doing any one wrong. We have worked 
hard these thirty years, and here we are. Who 
knows but an accident at last may make our 
fortune ?”’ 

The good man stopped his ears, but they were 
so large, so ample, they flared out so grandly 
like great sea-shells, that the subtle, persevering 
little voice still found entrance in spite of him. 
He left the establishment in the Rue de Cha- 
ronne in charge of the foreman, and took up his 
winter quarters in the handsome apartments of 
his nephew. He slept in a good bed, and found 
himself the better for it. He sat at an excel- 
lent table, and was suddenly cured of the cramps 
in his stomach with which he had been troubled 
for a number of years. He soon accustomed 
himself to the services of Germain, his nephew’s 
valet. Gradually he reconciled himself with 
the condition of Francois; he accepted the no- 
tion that perhaps he would never be cured. 


** Poh!” cried Good Na- | 





Occasionally, indeed, as if to pay a debt to con- 
science, he would repeat to himself, ‘In any 
case, I am not harming any one.” 

By the end of three months he grew tired of 
having a crazy man in the house; for he had 
come to consider himself at home there. Fran- 
gois’s senseless talk, and his mania of demanding 
Claire in marriage of every one he met, became 
quite insupportable. He resolved to clear the 
house of him, and send him for treatment to 
Dr. Auvray. ‘‘ After all,” thought he, “my 
nephew will be better cared for, and I shall be 
more at my ease. Science tells us that change 
of scene is beneficial to the insane. I must do 
my duty.” 

With such thoughts passing through his mind 
he had fallen asleep, when Francois conceived 
the idea of binding his hands. 

III. 

The Doctor entered, making his excuses. 
Franc¢ois rose, laid aside his book, and explain- 
ed the affair with extreme volubility, as he walk- 
ed up and down the room. 

‘*Sir,” said he, ‘‘I have brought here my 
maternal uncle to commit to your care. You 
see he is a man between forty-five and fifty, 
hardenec by manual labor and the trials of a Ja- 
borious life. He was born of healthy parents, 
in a family where there has never before been 
a case of mental alienation. So you will not 
have an hereditary insanity to struggle with. 
His malady is, perhaps, one of the most curious 
monomanias that your wide experience has ever 
observed. He passes, with an incredible rapid- 
ity, from the extreme of cheerfulness to the ex- 
treme of sadness; it is a strange mixture of 
monomania, properly so called, and of melan- 
choly.” 

‘He has not, then, entirely lost his mind ?” 

‘*No, Sir; he is mad only on one point, and 
belongs properly to your specialty.” 

‘* What is the character of his malady ?” 

‘* Alas! Sir, it is the character of our times— 
cupidity! The poor man is truly a type of his 
age. After having labored from childhood up, 
he finds himself without fortune. My father, 
beginning when he did, left me a handsome es- 
tate. My dear uncle began by being envious; 
then he thought that, being my only relative, he 
would become my heir in case of my death, and 
my guardian in case of insanity; and as a fee- 
ble mind easily believes what it desires, the un- 
happy man persuaded himself that I had lost 
my senses. He said so to every one—he will 
tell you so. In the carriage, on our way here, 
though his hands were tied, he thought it was 
he who was bringing me to you.” 

‘* When was he first taken ?” 

** About three months ago. He came into 
my porter’s lodge and said to him, with a wild 
air, ‘M. Emmanuel, you have a daughter— 
leave her in the lodge and come help me bind 
my nephew.’ ” 

‘* Does he at all comprehend his condition ? 
Does he know that he is in an unsound state?” 

‘* No, Sir; and I think that is a good sign. 
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I should also tell you that his physical functions 
are somewhat deranged, that he has lost his ap- 
petite, and is subject to wakefulness.” 

‘*So much the better! An insane person 
who sleeps and eats regularly is nearly incura- 
ble. Permit me to waken him.” 

M. Auvray gently shook the shoulder of the 
sleeper, who started to his feet. His first move- 


ment was to rub his eyes. When he found that | 


his hands were bound he guessed what had 
passed during his sleep, and broke out into loud 
laughter, exclaiming, 

‘*This is a good joke !” 

‘You see,” said Francois, in a whisper, to 
the Doctor; ‘‘in five minutes he will be furi- 
ous.” 

“‘T will manage him,” replied the Doctor ; 
and smiling on the patient as if he had been a 
child that he wished to amuse, he said, 

‘*My friend, you awake betimes; have you 
had pleasant dreams ?” 

“TIT! I have not dreamed at all. I was 
laughing to see myself tied—tied up like a fagot 
of kindling-wood. One would say that I was 
the madman.” 

“You see!” said Francois. 

‘* Have the kindness to relieve me, Doctor ; 
I can explain better when I am at my ease.” 

**T will unbind you, my friend; but then you 
must promise to be quiet ?” 

** Really, now, Doctor, do you take me for a 
crazy man?” 

‘** Not at all; but you are not well. We will 
nurse you and cure you. There, your hands 
are free, but do not do any mischief.” 

‘* What the devil do you mean? I brought 
you my nephew—” 

**Yes, yes,” said the Doctor, ‘‘we will talk 
about that presently. I found you asleep; do 
you often sleep in the daytime ?” 

‘*Never! It is that stupid book—” 

Aha! thought the author, the case is a grave 
one. 

** And so you think your nephew is insane ?” 

‘*To be sure he is, Sir; and the proof of it 
is that I had to tie his hands with this cord.” 

**But it is you who had your hands tied. 


Don’t you remember that I released you this 


very minute ?” 

‘“*That wasI! "Twas he! 
plain the whole matter.” 

‘* Softly, my friend, you are getting excited, 
you are very red; I don’t want to fatigue you. 
Only answer my questions. 
nephew is diseased ?” 

‘* Insane, crazy, mad.” 

‘* And you are content to see him mad?” 

‘* What, 1?” 

‘** Answer me frankly. 
should get well, do you ?” 

“Why not?” 


Ah, iet me ex- 


‘*So that his fortune may remain in your | 


hands, You want to be rich, do you not? 


You are tired with working for a whole lifetime say the first bit of nonsense ! 


You say your | 





M. Morlot made no answer. His eyes were 
fixed on the floor. He asked himself whether 
he were dreaming an ugly dream ; and he was 
confused with this binding of hands, and this 
questioning, and this inquisitor, who seemed to 
read in his conscience as in an open book. 

** Does he hear voices ?” asked the Doctor of 
the nephew. The poor uncle felt his hair rise 
onend. He recalled that obstinate voice that 
whispered in his ear, and answered mechanic- 
ally, 

** Sometimes.” 

‘* Ah! it is a case of hallucination.” 

‘*No, no, [am not mad. For Heaven's sake 
let me go out: I shall lose my senses here. Ask 
any of my friends, they will tell you that I am 
of sound mind. Feel my pulse; you will see 
that I have no fever.” 
** My poor uncle !”’ said Francois. ‘* He does 
not know that insanity is a delirium without fe- 
ver.” 

“Tf, Sir,” added the Doctor, ‘‘ we could give 
our patients a fever, we could heal the whole of 
them.” 

M. Morlot threw himself in a sort of despera- 
tion on the sofa. 

**M. Auvray,” said Francois, always keeping 
up his rapid march across the room, ‘‘I am pro- 
| foundly pained with the misfortune of my un- 
| cle, but it is a great consolation for me to com- 
mit him to the care of a person like yourself. 
I have read your admirable work La Monoma- 
nie Raisonnante ; nothing equal to it has been 
written since the admirable 7raité des Maladies 
Mentales of the great Esquirol. Some days 
ago I breakfasted with the interncs at the Sal- 


pétriére. One of them is an old college friend, 
M. Ravin. You may know him.” 


‘*T have heard of him as a young physician 
of extraordinary promise.” 

‘They all told me that if my uncle could be 
| cured, it would be by you, Sir. I know your 

kindness for your patients, and will not offend 
| you by a special recommendation to your atten- 
| tionofmy uncle. As for the price of his board, 
| Lleave that entirely with you ;” and here Fran- 
| cois quietly drew a bank-note for a thousand 
francs from his pocket-book and laid it on the 

|mantle-piece. ‘‘I shall have the honor of call- 
| ing here in the course of next week. At what 
| hour is it permitted to visit the patients ?” 
| ** From twelve to two o'clock. For myself, 
I am always athome. Good-day, Sir.” 

‘*Stop him!” cried the uncle; ‘don’t you 
{let him go! It is he that is crazy! I'll tell 
| you all about his insanity.” 
| ** Pray be quiet, my dear uncle,” said Fran- 
¢ois, retiring ; ‘‘ I leave you in the hands of M. 





You don’t want he | Auvray; he will take the best care of you.” 


M. Morlot started to run after his nephew, 
| but was stopped by the Doctor. 

“The deuce is in it,” exclaimed the poor un- 
cle; “was there ever such luck! He won't 
If he would only 


without making a fortune, are you not? And once begin, you would see that it is not I who 


you think your time has come at last, eh?” 


'am the madman.” 
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Francois already had his hand on the door- 
handle. Suddenly he turned as if he had for- 
gotten something, and coming straight up to 
the Docior, said: 
cle is not the sole cause of my visit.” 

‘“* Aha!” murmured M. Morlot, who saw a 
ray of hope in the speech. 

The young man continued. 

** You have a daughter.” 

Here the poor uncle could no longer contain 
himself; ‘‘ You hear what he says: 
a daughter ?” 

The Doctor replying to Frangois: ‘* Yes, Sir ; 
but please tell me how—” 

‘*You have a daughter, Mlle.Claire Auvray.” 

‘There! there! I told you so,” exclaimed 
the uncle. 

** Yes, Sir,” said the Doctor. 

‘*She was at Ems three months ago with her 
mother.” 

‘* Bravo! bravo!” shouted M. Morlot. 

‘* Yes, Sir,” replied M. Auvray. 

M. Morlot ran up to the Doctor and said, 
**You are not the Doctor; you are one of the 
patients of the house.” 

‘*My friend,” replied the Ductor, ‘‘if you 
are not quiet, we shall have to give you a} 
douche.” 

M. Morlot retired in alarm. 
continued. 

‘Sir, I love mademoiselle, your daughter. I 
have some reason to hope that the sentiment | 
is reciprocated, and if her sentiments have 
not changed since the month of September | 
last, I have the honor of asking her hand from 
you.” 

The Doctor replied, “It is, then, M. Frangois 
Thomas to whom I have the honor of speak- 
ing ?” 

‘“‘The same, Sir; I should have given you 
my name at the outset.” | 

‘*Permit me to remark, Sir, that you _ | 
been somewhat dilatory in your movements. 

At this moment the attention of the Doctor 
was attracted by M. Morlot, who was rubbing | 
his hands with a sort of fury. ‘‘ What is the | 
matter, my friend?” he asked with his mild, fa- 
therly voice. 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing! 
hands.” 

‘* And what are you rubbing your hands for?” 

‘*There is something sticks to them.” | 

‘*Show me; I do not see any thing.” 

**You do not see! Why, there, there, be- 
tween the fingers; I see it plain enough!” 

‘* What do you see?” 

«My nephew’s fortune. Take it off, Doctor. | 
I am an honest man; I wish ill to no one.” 

While the Doctor was listening attentively to 
the wild talk of M. Morlot, a strange revolution 
was going on in the person of Francois. He 
grew pale, he trembled, his teeth chattered. 
M. Auvray turned toward him to ask what was 
the matter. 

‘* Nothing,” he replied: ‘‘she is coming, I 
hear her, it is the delight—, but it is too much 


you have | 


His nephew 


| 
I was rubbing my | 


‘*Sir, the malady of my un-| 


| your reason. 


| movement. 


| alarm the poor girl. 
| hoped tomeet him. 
|toms of a violent bilious fever showed them- 


| Claire offered her chamber. 


for me. Happiness falls on me like the snow. 
It will be a hard winter for lovers. Pray see, 
Doctor, what I have in my head.” ; 

M. Morlot ran up to him, erying out: ‘That's 
enough! don’t go on in that way! I do not 
want you should be mad any longer. They 
would say that it is I who have robbed you of 
I am an honest man. 


Doctor, 
look at my hands; feel in my pockets; send to 


|my house in the Rue de Charonne, Faubourg 


St. Antoine ; open all the drawers; you will see 
that I have nothing belonging to other people.” 
The Doctor was becoming embarrassed be- 


| tween his two patients, when a door opened, and 
| Claire came to tell her father that breakfast was 


on the table. 

Francvis started toward her with a convulsive 
But his physical forces seemed to 
fail the purposes of his will. He fell back heavily 
into an arm-chair, and could hardly stammer 
out, ‘Claire, itisI; I love you. Will you—” 

He passed his hand over his forehead. His 
pale face flushed hot and red. His temples 
beat violently, he felt a strange compression in 
the head. Claire, almost beside herself wit! 
, contending emotions, took his hands in hers ; his 
| skin was dry, and the pulse beat so violently as to 
It was not thus that she had 
Ina few minutes the symp- 


selves. ‘‘What a pity,” said Doctor Auvray, 
‘*that this fever had not attacked his uncle; it 


, would have cured him!” 


He rang ; a servant came and Madame Au- 
vray entered, whom Frangois hardly recognized, 
so much was he overcome by the fever. It was 
necessary to put him to bed without delay. 
It was a pretty 
little room, with a bed with white curtains, and 
a few simple ornaments; on the mantle-piece 
was an onyx vase, the only a that Claire 
had accepted from her lover 

While they were giving the first cares to 
| Francois, his uncle in a high state of excite- 
ment bustled about in the room, embracing his 
nephew, seizing Madame Auvray by the hand, 


| and crying out at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Save 


him, save him, quick! Ido not want he should 
die; I shall make objections to his death; I am 
| his guardian ; I have the right to protest ; I am 
| his uncle, his guardian ! ! Ifyou don’t cure him, 
they will say it is I that have killed him. But 


| I take you to witness that I do not ask for his 


inheritance. I give all his estate to the poor. 
A glass of water, if you please, to wash my 
hands!” 

They transferred him to the Infirmary. There 
he became so violent that it was necessary to 
put on the strait waistcoat. 

Madame Auvray and her daughter devoted 
themselves to the care of Francois. You may 
tell me if you will, that these two women saw in 
him, the one a son-in-law, the other a husband, 
but I believe that if he had been a stranger, he 
would have been nursed with equal care. Si. 
Vincent de Paul only invented a uniform ; there 
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are sisters of charity in all ranks and all ages 
of women. 

Seated night and day in the sick room, mother 
and daughter gave their spare moments to whis- 
pered conversation on their recollections and 
their hopes. They could not explain either the 
long silence of Frangois, nor his sudden return, 
nor the occasion that had led him to the Avenue 
Montaigne. If he loved Claire, why had he 
waited three months? Did he need the malady 
of his uncle to introduce himself to M. Auvray ? 
If he had forgotten his love, however, why not 
take his uncle to some other physician? There 
are enough of them at Paris. Perhaps he 
thought himself healed of his passion until it was 
revived by the sight of Claire—but no; for he 
had asked her hand in marriage before seeing 
her. 

To all their questions Frangois in his deliri- 
um gave answer. Claire, hanging over his lips, 
gathered up his least words; she commented 
upon them with her motherand with the Doctor, 
who soon began to see the true state of the case. 
For aman practiced in unraveling the most con- 
fused ideas, and reading in the minds of insane 
persons asin a blotted book, the ravings ofa fever- 
ish brain are an intelligible language. He com- 
prehended how his patient had lost in part his rea- 
son, and how he had been the innocent cause 
of the insanity of his uncle. 

Then began for Mademoiselle Auvray a new 
series of fears. Francois had beeninsane. Would 
the crisis that she had unconsciously provoked 
heal the patient? The Doctor declared that the 
fever had the privilege of judging, that is, of term- 
inating insanity: there are, however, no rules 
without exception ; above all, in medicine. And 
supposing him fully recovered, were not relapses 
to be feared? Would M. Auvray consent to 
give his daughter to one of his patients? ‘‘ For 
myself,” said Claire, smiling sadly, ‘‘I am not 
afraid: I would take the risk. It is I who 
have caused all his misfortunes—ought I not to 
console him? After all, the sum of his mad- 
ness consisted in asking for my hand—he will 
have nothing to ask for the day when I shall be 
his wife—then we shall have nothing to fear. 
The poor boy was sick only from an excess of 
love: cure him of that, dear father, but not en- 
tirely. Let him remain mad enough to love 
me as I love him!” 

‘We shall see,” replied M. Auvray. ‘‘ Wait 
till the fever is over. If he is ashamed or vex- 
ed at having been ill; if I see him sad or mel- 
ancholy after his recovery, I will not answer for 
him. If, on the contrary, he recollects his 
malady without shame or regret, if he speaks 
of it calmly, if he feels no repugnance at the 
sight of those who attended upon him during 
his illness, then I have no fear of relapses.” 

‘* And why, dear father, should he be ashamed 
of having loved toexcess? Itis anoble and gen- 
erous frenzy that never enters into little souls. 
And why should he feel repugnance at the sight 
of those who nursed him during his illness? 
It is mother and I who have nursed him.” 
Vor. XIV.—No. 82.—L 3 





After six days of delirium, an abundant per- 
spiration carried off the fever, and the patient en- 
tered on his convalescence. When he discovered 
himself in a strange chamber, between Madame 
and Mademoiselle Auvray, his first idea was that 
he was at the hotel of the Quatre Saisons in the 
main street of Ems. His weakness, his emacia- 
tion, and the presence of the Doctor corrected 
the first impression: he recollected himself, but 
vaguely. The Doctorcame to his assistance. He 
administered to him the truth, but with prudence, 
as he would have measured out corporeal nour- 
ishment to an enfeebled body. Francois com- 
menced by listening to his-own story as to a 
romance in which he played no part: he was 
another man, an entirely new man, and he came 
out from his fever as from atomb. Gradually 
the gaps in his memory filled up. His bram 
was full of empty cases, which one by one seem- 
ed to receive their appropriate contents. Soon 
he became master of his mind, and entered into 
possession of the past. This eure was a work 
of science, and, more than that, of patience. 
Here was the admirable quality of M. Auvray’s 
paternal cares. The excellent man had the 
very genius of greatness. The twenty-fifth 
of December, Francois, sitting up in bed, 
propped by a chicken broth and the half of an 
egg, related clearly, distinctly, without wander- 
ing, and without embarrassment, with no other 
emotion than that of a tranquil joy, his story for 
the past three months. Claire and Madame 
Auvray wept as they listened. The Doctor pre- 
tended to be taking notes, but something else 
than ink fell upon the paper. 

When the story was finished, the convales- 
cent added, by way of conclusion: ‘‘ To-day, 
December 25, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
I said to my excellent Doctor, my honored fa- 
ther, M. Auvray, whose street and number I 
shall never again forget, ‘Sir, you have a 
daughter, Mademoiselle Claire Auvray. I met 
her this summer at Ems with her mother: I 
love her—she has given me proof that she loves 
me; and, if you are not afraid that I should 
again become insane, I have the honor of ask- 
ing her hand from you.’” 

The Doctor nodded slightly, but Claire put 
her arms round the sick man’s neck, and kissed 
him on the forehead. 

The same day M. Morlot, growing more 
calm, and freed from his strait waistcoat, rose 
at eight o’clock in the morning. On getting 
out of bed, he took his slippers, turned them 
inside out, examined them carefully, and then 
passed them over to the attendant, begging him 
to see if they did not contain thirty thousand 
francs of yearly income. It was only after re- 
ceiving ean assurance in the negative that he 
would consent to put them on. He combed 
himself during a full half hour, constantly re- 
peating that he did not wish it should be said 
that his nephew’s fortune had passed upon his 
head. He then shook every article of clothing 
out of the window, having first carefully search- 
ed all the pockets before he would put it on. 
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Being finally dressed, he asked for a piece of 
chalk, with which he wrote in capital letters on 
the walls of his room: THou 8HALT NOT COVET 
THY NEIGHBOR’S GOODS. 

Then he began to rub his hands with incredi- 
ble vivacity, to convince himself that the prop- 
erty of Francois had not stuck to them. He 
then carefully scratched his fingers, counting 
them from the first to the tenth, for fear he 
should forget one of them. When M. Auvray 
made him his daily visit, he thought he was be- 
fore a magistrate, and immediately requested 
tobe searched. The Doctor informed him that 
Frangois was cured. ‘The poor man asked if 
the money had been found? ‘‘If my nephew 
is going to leave the house, he will want his 
money. Where is it? Ihave not got it, un- 
less it is in my bed!” And forthwith he turned 
his bed upside down before any one could stop 
him. The Doctor shook him by the hand as he 
wentout. This hand he rubbed with scrupulous 
care. When they brought him his breakfast, he 
began by examining the napkin, the glass, the 
knife, the plate, constantly repeating that he 
did not want to eat up his nephew's estate. 
When he finished his meal he washed his hands 
with care. ‘The fork was silver,” he said; ‘‘I 
do not want any of that sticking to my hands.” 

M. Auvray, however, does not despair of 
curing him withtime. Such maladies are most 
apt to yield to the efforts of science in the sum- 
mer and autumnal months. 





PATRICK’S DAY IN AMERICA. 


HE March wind shook the withered grass 
Along the lonesome prairie, 
As Dermod drank his cheerful glass 
And talked with Irish Mary. 


“Six years ago,”’ he said, ‘‘we fled 
Across the western ocean ; 
My purse was light—my heart was lead; 
Naught left but thy devotion. 


«*We fled because we saw our land 
One scene of devastation, 
When Famine’s cold and bony hand 
Descended on the nation. 


‘The crimson flames enwrapt our home, 
The signals of eviction; 
The landlord stood and scoffed like some 
Incarnate malediction. 


“The thick smoke vailed that poor abode, 
Beloved by us, though humble; 
And weeping in the wintry road, 
We heard our roof-tree tumble. 


** And then we fled—but as the ship 
From our dear island bore us, 
There was a tremor in each lip, 
And women wailed in chorus. 


**We fled, nor staid till the Great West 
In its wide arms received us, 
And on its tender giant breast 
We half forgot what grieved us. 


‘The land we tread on is our own; 
Our own the roof that covers; 
And though our heads have older grown, 
We've ceased not to be lovers, 


**For on the soil that freemen till 
More grows than what is planted, 
And Love and Truth and Virtue fill 
The land with flowers enchanted. 


‘*So here on Patrick’s natal day 
I drink my second mother; 
Yet let no man presumptuous say 
That I forget the other!” 


So while the March wind bent the grass 
Upon the lonesome prairie, 

Did Dermod drink his cheerful glass 
And talk with Irish Mary. 





LITTLE DORRIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHAPTER LI.—NO JUST CAUSE OR IMPEDI. 

MENT WHY THESE TWO PERSONS SHOULD 

NOT BE JOINED TOGETHER. 

M® DORRIT, on being informed by his elder 

daughter that she had accepted matrimonial 
overtures from Mr. Sparkler, to whom she had 
plighted her troth, received the communication 
at once with great dignity and with a large dis- 
| play of parental pride; his dignity dilating with 
| the widened prospect of advantageous ground 
from which to make acquaintances, and his pa- 
rental pride being developed by Miss Fanny’s 
ready sympathy with that great object of his ex- 
istence. He gave her to understand that her 
noble ambition found harmonious echoes in his 
heart, and bestowed his blessing on her, as a 
child brimful of duty and good principle, self- 
devoted to the aggrandizement of the family 
name. 

To Mr. Sparkler, when Miss Fanny permit- 
ted him to appear, Mr. Dorrit said he would 
not disguise that the alliance Mr. Sparkler did 
him the honor to propose was highly congenial 
to his feelings ; both as being in unison with the 
spontaneous affections of his daughter Fanny, 
and as opening a family connection of a gratify- 
ing nature with Mr. Merdle, the master-spirit 
of the age. Mrs. Merdle also, as a leading lady 
rich in distinction, elegance, grace, and beauty, 
he mentioned in very laudatory terms. He felt 
it his duty to remark (he was sure a gentleman 
of Mr. Sparkler’s fine sense would interpret him 
with all delicacy), that he could not consider 
this proposal definitively determined on, until 
he should have had the privilege of holding 
some correspondence with Mr. Merdle; and of 
| ascertaining it to be so far accordant with the 
views of that eminent gentleman, as that his 
(Mr. Dorrit’s) danghter would be received on 
that footing which her station in life and her 
dowry and expectations warranted him in re- 
quiring that she should maintain in what he 
trusted he might be allowed, without the ap- 
pearance of being mercenary, to call the Eye of 
| the Great World. While saying this, which his 
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character as a gentleman of some little station, 
and his character as a father, equally demand- 
ed of him, he would not be so diplomatic as to 
conceal that the proposal remained in hopeful 
abeyance, and under conditional acceptance, 
and that he thanked Mr. Sparkler for the com- 
pliment rendered to himself and to his family. 
He concluded with some further and more gen- 
eral observations on the—ha—character of an 
independent gentleman, and the—hum—char- 
acter of a possibly too partial and admiring pa- 
rent. To sum the whole up shortly, he received 
Mr. Sparkler’s offer very much as he would have 
received three or four half-crowns from him in 
the days that were gone. 

Mr. Sparkler, finding himself stunned by the 
words thus heaped upon his inoffensive head, 
made a brief though pertinent rejoinder; the 
same being neither more nor less than that he 
had long perceived Miss Fanny to have no non- 
sense about her, and that he had no doubt of 
its being all right with his Governor. At that 
point, the object of his affections shut him up 
like a box with a spring lid, and sent him away. 

Proceeding shortly afterward to pay his re- 
spects to the Bosom, Mr. Dorrit was received by 
it with great consideration. Mrs. Merdle had 
heard of this affair from Edmund, She had 
been surprised at first, because she had not 
thought Edmund a marrying man. Society had 
not thought Edmund a marrying man. Still, 
of course she had seen, as a woman (we women 
did instinctively see these things, Mr. Dorrit!), 
that Edmund had been immensely captivated 
by Miss Dorrit, and she had openly said that 
Mr. Dorrit had much to answer for in bringing 
so charming a girl abroad to turn the heads of 
his countrymen. 

“Have I the honor to conclude, Madam,” 
said Mr. Dorrit, ‘that the direction which Mr. 
Sparkler’s affections have taken, is—ha—ap- 
proved of by you?” 

“ Tassure you, Mr. Dorrit,” returned the lady, 
“that, personally, I am charmed.” 

That was very gratifying to Mr. Dorrit. 

Personally,” repeated Mrs. Merdle, ‘‘charm- 
ed.” 

This casual repetition of the word personally, 
moved Mr. Dorrit to express his hope that Mr. 
Merdle’s approval, too, would not be want- 
ing. 

“T can not,” said Mrs, Merdle, “take upon 
myself to answer positively for Mr. Merdle; 
gentlemen, especially gentlemen who are what 
Society calls capitalists, having their own ideas 
of these matters. But I should think—merely 
giving an opinion, Mr. Dorrit—I should think 
Mr. Merdle would be, upon the whole—” here 
she held a review of herself before adding, at 
her leisure, ‘‘ quite charmed.” 

At the mention of gentlemen whom Society 
called capitalists, Mr. Dorrit had coughed, as if 
some internal demur were breaking out of him. 
Mrs. Merdle had observed it, and went on to 
take up the cue. 


“Though, indeed, Mr. Dorrit, it is scarcely 
necessary for me to make that remark, except 
in the mere openness of saying what is upper- 
most to one whom I so highly regard, and with 
whom I hope I may have the pleasure of being 
brought into still more agreeable relations. For, 
one can not but see the great probability of your 
considering such things from Mr. Merdle’s own 
point of view, except indeed that circumstances 
have made it Mr. Merdle’s accidental fortune, 
or misfortune, to be engaged in business trans- 
actions, and that they, however vast, may a little 
cramp his horizon. I ama very child as to hav- 
ing any notion of business,” said Mrs. Merdle ; 
**but, I am afraid, Mr. Dorrit, it may have that 
tendency.” 

This skillful see-saw of Mr. Dorrit and Mr. 
Merdle, so that each of them sent the other up, 
and each of them sent the other down, and nei- 
ther had the advantage, acted as a sedative on 
Mr. Dorrit’s cough. He remarked, with his ut- 
most politeness, that he must beg to protest 
against its being supposed, even by Mrs. Mer- 
dle, the accomplished and graceful (to which 
compliment she bent herself), that such enter- 
prises as Mr. Merdle’s, apart as they were from 
the puny undertakings of the rest of men, had 
any lower tendency than to enlarge and expand 
the genius in which they were conceived. “You 
are generosity itself,” said Mrs. Merdle in re- 
turn, smiling her best smile; ‘‘let us hope so. 
But I confess I am almost superstitious in my 
ideas about business.” 

Mr. Dorrit threw in another compliment here, 
to the effect that business, like the time which 
was precious in it, was made for slaves; and 
that it was not for Mrs. Merdle, who ruled all 
hearts at her supreme pleasure, to have any 
thing to do with it. Mrs. Merdle laughed, and 
conveyed to Mr. Dorrit an idea that the Bosom 
flushed—which was one of her best effects. 

“TI say so much,” she then explained, “‘ mere- 
ly because Mr. Merdle has always taken the 
greatest interest in Edmund, and has always 
expressed the strongest desire to advance his 
prospects, Edmund’s public position I think 
you know. His private position rests wholly 
with Mr. Merdle. In my foolish incapacity for 
business, I assure you I know no more.” 

Mr. Dorrit again expressed, in his own way, 
the sentiment that business was below the ken 
of enslavers and enchantresses. He then men- 
tioned his intention, as a gentleman and a pa- 
rent, of writing to Mr. Merdle. Mrs. Merdle 
concurred with all her heart—or with all her 
| art, which was exactly the same thing—and 
herself dispatched a preparatory letter by the 
next post, to the eighth wonder of the world. 

In his epistolary communication, as in his dia- 
logues and discourses on the great question to 
which it related, Mr. Dorrit surrounded the sub- 
ject with flourishes, as writing-masters embel- 
lish copy-books and ciphering-books: where the 
titles of the elementary rules of arithmetic di- 
, Verge into swans, eagles, griffins, and other cal- 
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igraphic recreations, and where the capital let- 
ters go out of their minds and bodies into ecsta- 
sies of pen andiink. Nevertheless, he did ren- | 
der the purport of his letter sufficiently clear, | 
to enable Mr. Merdle to make a decent pretense | 
of having learned it from that source. Mr. Mer- 
dle replied to it, accordingly. Mr. Dorrit re- 
plied to Mr. Merdle; Mr. Merdle replied to Mr. 
Dorrit ; and it was soon announced that the cor- 
responding powers had come to a satisfactory | 
understanding. 

Now, and not before, Miss Fanny burst upon | 
the scene, completely arrayed for her new part. | 
Now, and not before, she wholly absorbed Mr. 
Sparkler in her light, and shone for both and 
twenty more. No longer feeling that want of a 
defined place and character which had caused 
her so much trouble, this fair ship began to steer 
steadily on a shaped course, and to swim with a 
weight and balance that developed her sailing 
qualities. 

“The preliminaries being so satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, I think I will now, my dear,” said Mr. 
Dorrit, “‘ announce—ha—formally, to Mrs. Gen- 
eral—” 

“‘Papa,” returned Fanny, taking him up short, 
upon that name, “I don’t see what Mrs. Gen- 
eral has got to do with it.” 

‘*My dear,” said Mr. Dorrit, ‘it will be an 
act of courtesy to—hum—a lady, well bred and 
refined—” 

*‘Oh! Iam sick of Mrs. General’s good breed- 
ing and refinement, papa,” said Fanny. “Iam 
tired of Mrs. General.” 

‘**'Tired,” repeated Mr. Dorrit, in reproachful 
astonishment, ‘* of—ha—Mrs. General!” 

‘Quite disgusted with her, papa,” said Fan- 
ny. ‘I really don’t see what she has to do with 
my marriage. Let her keep to her own matri- 
monial projects—if she has any.” 

“Fanny,” returned Mr. Dorrit, with a grave 
and weighty slowness upon him, contrasting 
strongly with his daughter’s levity: ‘‘I beg the 
favor of your explaining—ha—what it is you 
mean.” 

“I mean, papa,” said Fanny, “that if Mrs. 
General should happen to have any matrimonial 
projects of her own, I dare say they are quite 
enough to occupy her spare time. And that if 
she has not, so much the better; but still I don’t 
wish to have the honor of making announce- 
ments to her.” 

‘Permit me to ask you, Fanny,” said Mr. 
Dorrit, “ why not?” 

“Because she can find my engagement out 
for herself, papa,” retorted Fanny. “She is | 
watchful enough, I dare say. I think I have | 
seen her so. Let her find it out for herself. If 
she should not find it out for herself, she will 
know it when Iam married. And I hope you 





will not consider me wanting in affection for 
you, papa, if I say it strikes me that will be 
quite time enough for Mrs. General.” 

“ Fanny,” returned Mr. Dorrit, “Iam amazed, | 
I am displeased, by this—hum—this capricious 


and unintelligible display of animosity toward— 
ha—Mrs. General.” 

‘*Do not, if you please, papa,” urged Fanny, 
‘call it animosity, because I assure you I do 
not consider Mrs. General worth my animos- 
ity.” 

At this, Mr. Dorrit rose from his chair with 
a fixed look of severe reproof, and remained 
standing in his dignity before his daughter, 
His daughter, turning the bracelet on her arm, 


| and now looking at him, and now looking from 


him, said, ‘ Very well, papa. I am truly sorry 
if you don’t like it; but I can’t help it. I am 
not a child, and I am not Amy, and I must 
speak.” 

“Fanny,” gasped Mr. Dorrit, after a majestic 
silence, “if I request you to remain here, while 
I formally announce to Mrs. General, as an ex- 
emplary lady who is—hum—a trusted member 
of this family, the—ha—the change that is con- 
templated among us; 1f I—ha—not only re- 
quest it, but—hum—insist upon it—” 

“Oh, papa,” Fanny broke in with pointed 
significance, ‘if you make so much of it as that, 
I have in duty nothing to do but comply. I 
hope I may have my thoughts upon the subject, 
however, for I really can not help it under the 
circumstances.” So Fanny sat down with a 
meekness which, in the junction of extremes, 
became defiance; and her father, either not 
deigning to answer, or not knowing what to an- 
swer, summoned Mr. Tinkler into his presence. 

“Mrs. General.” 

Mr. Tinkler, unused to receive such short 
orders in connection with the fair varnisher, 
paused. Mr. Dorrit, seeing the whole Marshal- 
sea and all its Testimonials in the pause, in- 
stantly flew at him with, ‘‘ How dare you, Sir?” 
What do you mean?” 

“TI beg your pardon, Sir,” pleaded Mr. Tink- 
ler, “‘ I was wishful to know—” 

“You wished to know nothing, Sir,” cried 
Mr. Dorrit, highly flushed. “ Don’t tell me you 
did. Ha. You didn’t. You are guilty of mock- 
ery, Sir.” 

“T assure you, Sir—’”’ Mr. Tinkler began. 
‘Don’t assure me!” said Mr. Dorrit. 
will not be assured by a domestic. You are 
guilty of mockery. You shall leave me—hum 
—the whole establishment shall leave me. 

What are you waiting for?” 

“Only for my orders, Sir.” 

‘It’s false,”’ said Mr. Dorrit ; “ you have your 
orders. Ha—hum. My compliments to Mrs. 


“T 


; General, and I beg the favor of her coming to 


me, if quite convenient, for a few minutes. 
Those are your orders.” 

In his execution of this mission, Mr. Tinkler 
perhaps expressed that Mr. Dorrit was 1n a rag- 
ing fume. However that was, Mrs. General’s 
skirts were very speedily heard outside coming 


along—one might almost have said bouncing 
| along—with unusual expedition. 


Albeit, they 
settled down at the door and swept into the 
room with their customary coolness. 
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‘Mrs. General,” said Mr. Dorrit, “take a 
chair.” 

Mrs. General, with a graceful curve of ac- 
knowledgment, descended into the chair which 
Mr. Dorrit offered. 

“Madam,” pursued that gentleman, “as you 
have had the kindness to undertake the—hum 
—formation of my daughters, and as I am per- 
suaded that nothing nearly affecting them can 
—ha—be indifferent to you—” 

‘Wholly impossible,” said Mrs, General, in 
the calmest of ways. 

‘«‘_| therefore wish to announce to you, mad- 
am, that my daughter now present—” 

Mrs. General made a slight inclination of 
her head to Fanny, who made a very low inclin- 
ation of her head to Mrs. General, and came 
loftily upright again. 

“—That my daughter Fanny is—ha—con- 
tracted to be married to Mr. Sparkler, with whom 
you are acquainted. ‘Hence, madam, you will 
be relieved of half your difficult charge—ha— 
difficult charge.” Mr. Dorrit repeated it with 
his angry eye on Fanny. ‘‘ But not, I hope, to 
the—hum—diminution of any other portion, di- 
rect or indirect, of the footing you have at pres- 
ent the kindness to occupy in my family.” 

“Mr. Dorrit,” returned Mrs. General, with 
her gloved hands resting on one another in ex- 
emplary repose, ‘is ever considerate, and ever 
but too appreciative of my friendly services.” 

(Miss Fanny coughed, as much as to say, 
“You are right.”’) 

“Miss Dorrit has no doubt exercised the 
soundest discretion of which the circumstances 
admitted, and I trust will allow me to offer her 
my sincere congratulations. When free from 
the trammels of passion,” Mrs. General closed 
her eyes at the word, as if she could not utter 
it, and see any body ; ‘“‘ when occurring with the 
approbation of near relatives, and when cement- 
ing the proud structure of a family edifice, these 
are usually auspicious events. I trust Miss Dor- 
rit will allow me to offer her my best congratu- 
lations.” 

Here Mrs. General stopped, and added, inter- 
nally, for the setting of her face, “ Papa, pota- 
toes, poultry, prunes, and prism.” 

“Mr. Dorrit,” she superadded, aloud, “is ever 
most obliging; and for the attention, and I will 
add distinction, of having this confidence im- 
parted to me by himself and Miss Dorrit at this 
early time, I beg to offer the tribute of my thanks. 
My thanks, and my congratulations, are equally 
the meed of Mr. Dorrit and of Miss Dorrit.” 

“To me,” observed Miss Fanny, “they are 
excessively gratifying—inexpressibly so. The 
relief of finding that you have no objection to 
make, Mrs. General, quite takes a load off my 
mind, 1am sure. I hardly know what I should 
have done,” said Fanny, “if you had interposed 
any objection, Mrs. General.” 

Mrs. General changed her gloves, as to the 
right glove being uppermost and the left under- 
most, with a Prunes and Prism smile. 





“To preserve your approbation, Mrs. Gen- 
eral,” said Fanny, returning the smile with one 
in which there was no trace of those ingredients, 
“* will of course be the highest object of my mar- 
ried life; to lose it, would of course be perfect 
wretchedness, I am sure your great kindness 
will not object, and I hope papa will not object, 
to my correcting a small mistake you have made, 
however. The best of us are so liable to mis- 
takes, that even you, Mrs. General, have fallen 
into a little error. The attention and distinc- 
tion you have so impressively mentioned, Mrs. 
General, as attaching to this confidence, are, I 
have no doubt, of the most complimentary and 
gratifying description ; but they don’t at all pro- 
ceed from me. The merit of having consulted 
you on the subject would haye been so great in 
me, that I feel I must not lay claim to it when 
it really is not mine. It is wholly papa’s. I 
am deeply obliged to you for your encourage- 
ment and patronage, but it was papa who asked 
for it. I have to thank you, Mrs. General, for 
relieving my breast of a great weight by so hand- 
somely giving your consent to my engagement, 
but you have really nothing to thank me for. I 
hope you will always approve of my proceed- 
ings after I have left home, and that my sister 
also may long remain the favored object of your 
condescension, Mrs. General.” 

With this address, which was delivered in her 
politest manner, Fanny left the room with an 
elegant and cheerful air, to tear up stairs with 
a flushed face as soon as she was out of hearing, 
pounce in upon her sister, call her a little Dor- 
mouse, shake her for the better opening of her 
eyes, tell her what had passed below, and ask 
her what she thought about Pa now? 

Toward Mrs. Merdle, the young lady com- 
ported herself with great independence and self- 
possession ; but not as yet with any more decided 
opening of hostilities. Occasionally they had 
a slight skirmish, as when Fanny considered 
herself patted on the back by that lady, or as 
when Mrs. Merdle looked particularly young 
and well; but Mrs. Merdle always soon term- 
inated those passages of arms by sinking among 
her cushions with the gracefulest indifference, 
and finding her attention otherwise engaged. 
Society (for that mysterious creature sat upon 
the Seven Hills too) found Miss Fanny vastly 
improved by her engagement. She was much 
more accessible, much more free and engag- 
ing, much less exacting; insomuch that she 
now entertained a host of followers and admir- 
ers, to the bitter indignation of ladies with 
daughters to marry, who were to be regarded 
as having revolted from Society on the Miss 
Dorrit grievance, and erected a rebellious stand- 
ard. Enjoying the flutter she caused, Miss Dor- 
rit not only haughtily moved through it in her 
own proper person, but haughtily, even ostenta- 
tiously, led Mr. Sparkler through it too: seem- 
ing to say to them all, “If I think proper to 
march among you in triumphal procession, attend- 
ed by this weak captive in bonds rather than a 
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stronger one, that is my business. Enough that 
I choose to do it!” Mr. Sparkler, for his part, 
questioned nothing; but went wherever he was 
taken, did whatever he was told, felt that for 
his bride-elect to be distinguished was for him 
to be distinguished on the easiest terms, and 
was truly grateful for being so openly acknowl- 
edged. 

The winter passing on toward the spring while 
this condition of affairs prevailed, it became ne- 
cessary for Mr. Sparkler to repair to England, 
and take his appointed part in the expression 
and direction of its genius, learning, commerce, 
spirit, and sense. The land of Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, Bacon, Newton, Watt, the land of a host 
of past and present abstract philosophers, natural 
philosophers, and subduers of Nature and Art 
in their myriad forms, called to Mr. Sparkler to 
come and take care of it, lest it should perish. 
Mr. Sparkler, unable to resist the agonized cry 
from the depths of his country’s soul, declared 
that he must go. 

It followed that the question was rendered 
pressing when, where, and how, Mr. Sparkler 
should be married to the foremost girl in all 
this world with no nonsense about her. Its so- 
lution, after some little mystery and secrecy, 
Miss Fanny herself announced to her sister. 

‘*Now, my child,” said she, seeking her out 
one day, “I am going to tell yousomething. It 
is only this moment broached ; and naturally I 
hurry to you the moment it is broached.” 

“ Your marriage, Fanny ?” 


‘* My precious child,” said Fanny, ‘‘don’t an- 


ticipate me. Let me impart my confidence to 
you, you flurried little thing, in my own way. 
As to your guess, if I answered it literally, I 
should answer no. For really it is not my mar- 
riage that is in question, half as much as it is 
Edmund's.” 

Little Dorrit looked, and siiditis not alto- 
gether without cause, somewhat at a loss to un- 
derstand this fine distinction. 

“T am in no difficulty,” exclaimed Fanny, 
‘and in no hurry. I am not wanted at any 
public office, or to give any vote any where else. 
But Edmund is. And Edmund is deeply de- 
jected at the idea of going away by himself, and, 
indeed, I don’t like that he should be trusted by 
himself. For, if it’s possible—and it generally 
is—to do a foolish thing, he is sure to do it.” 

As she concluded this impartial summary of 
the reliance that might be safely placed upon 
her future husband, she took off, with an air of 
business, the bonnet she wore, and dangled it 
by its strings upon the ground. 

“Tt is far more Edmund’s question, therefore, 
than mine. However, we need say no more 
about that. That is self-evident on the face of 
it. Well, mydearest Amy! The point arising, 
is he to go by himself, or is he not to go by 
himself, this other point arises, are we to be 
married here and shortly, or are we to be mar- 
ried at home months hence ?” 

‘“*T see I am going to lose you, Fanny.” 


“ What a little thing you are,” cried Fanny, 
half tolerant and half impatient, “ for anticipat- 
ingone! Pray, my darling, hear me out. That 
woman,” she spoke of Mrs. Merdle, of course, 
‘remains here until after Easter; so, in the 
case of my being married here and going to 
London with Edmund, I should have the start 
of her. That is something. Further, Any. 
That woman being out of the way, I don’t know 
that I greatly object to Mr. Merdle’s proposal to 
Pa that Edmund and I should take up our abode 
in that house—you know—where you once went 
with a dancer, my dear—until our own house 
can be chosen and fitted up. Further still, Amy. 
Papa having always intended to go to town him- 
self, in the spring—you see, if Edmund and ] 
were married here, we might go off to Florence, 
where Papa might join us, and we might all 
three travel home together. Mr. Merdle has 
entreated Pa to stay with him in that same 
mansion I have mentioned, and I suppose he 
will. But he is master of his own actions ; and 
upon that point (which is not at all material), I 
can’t speak positively.” 

The difference between papa’s being master of 
his own actions and Mr. Sparkler’s being nothing 
of the sort, was forcibly expressed by Fanny in 
her manner of stating the case. Not that her sis- 
ter noticed it; for she was divided between regret 
at the coming separation, and a lingering wish 
that she had been included in the plans for vis- 
iting England. 

“And these are the arrangements, Fanny 
dear ?” 

‘** Arrangements !” repeated Fanny. “ Now, 
really, child, you are a little trying. You know 
I particularly guarded myself against laying my 
words open to any such construction. What I 
said was, that certain questions present them- 
selves; and these are the questions.” 

Little Dorrit’s thoughtful eyes met hers, ten- 
derly and quietly. 

“Now, my own sweet girl,” said Fanny, 
weighing her bonnet by the strings with con- 
siderable impatience, “it’s no use staring. A 
little owl could stare. I look to you for advice, 
Amy. What do you advise me to do?” 

“Do you think,” asked Little Dorrit, per- 
suasively, after a short hesitation, “‘do you 
think, Fanny, that if you were to put it off for 
a few months, it might be, considering all things, 
best ?” 

“No, little Tortoise,” retorted Fanny, with 
exceeding sharpness. “TI don’t think any thing 
of the kind.” 

Here, she threw her bonnet from her alto- 
gether, and flounced into achair. But, becom- 
ing affectionate almost immediately, she flounced 
out of it again, and kneeled down on the floor 
to take her sister, chair and all, in her arms. 

“‘Don’t suppose I am hasty or unkind, dar- 
ling, because I really am not. But you are such 
a little oddity! You make one bite your head 
off, when one wants to be soothing beyond every 





thing. Didn't I tell you, you dearest baby, that 
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Edmund can’t be trusted by himself? And} 
don’t you know that he can’t?” 

“Yes, yes, Fanny. You said so, I know.” 

« And you know it, I know,” retorted Fanny. | 
‘Well, my precious child! If he is not to be 
trusted by himself, it follows, I suppose, that I 
should go with him ?” 

«+ It—seems so, love,” said Little Dorrit. 

‘Therefore, having heard the arrangements 
that are feasible to carry out that object, am I 
to understand, dearest Amy, that on the whole 
you advise me to make them ?” 

” 4 Jt—seems so, love,” said Little Dorrit again. 

“ Very well!” cried Fanny, with an air of res- | 
ignation, ‘‘then I suppose it must be done! I) 
came to you, my sweet, the moment I saw the | 
doubt, and the necessity of deciding. I have | 
now decided. So let it be!” 

After yielding herself up, in this pattern man- 
ner, to sisterly advice and the force of circum- 
stances, Fanny became quite benignant: as one 
who had laid her own inclinations at the feet of 
her dearest friend, and felt a glow of conscience 
in having made the sacrifice. ‘ After all, my 
Amy,” she said to her sister, ‘‘ you are the best 
of small creatures, and full of good sense ; and | 





I don’t know what I shall ever do without you!” | 

With which words she folded her in a closer 
embrace, and a really fond one. 

“Not that I contemplate doing without you, 
Amy, by any means, for I hope we shall ever be 
next to inseparable. And now, my pet, I am 
going to give you a word of advice. When you 
are left alone here with Mrs. General—” 

“<T am to be left alone here, with Mrs. Gener- 
al?” said Little Dorrit, quietly. 

“Why, of course, my precious, till papa comes 
back! Unless you call Edward company, which 
he certainly is not, even when he is here, and 
still more certainly is not when he is away at 
Naples or in Sicily. I was going to say—but 
you are such a beloved little Marplot for putting 
one out—when you are left alone here with Mrs. 
General, Amy, don’t you let her slide into any 
sort of artful understanding with you that she is 
looking after Pa, or that Pa is looking after her. 
She will, if she can. J know her sly manner of 
feeling her way with those gloves of hers. But 
don’t you comprehend her on any account. And 
if Pa should tell you when he comes back, that 
he has it in contemplation to make Mrs. Gener- 
al your mamma (which is not the less likely be- 
cause I am going away), my advice to you is, 
that you say at once, ‘ Papa, I beg to object most 
strongly. Fanny cautioned me about this, and 
she objected, and I object.’ I don’t mean to say | 
that any objection from you, Amy, is likely to | 
be of the smallest effect, or that I think you! 
likely to make it with any degree of firmness. 
But there is a principle involved—a filial prin- 
ciple—and I implore you not to submit to be 
mother-in-lawed by Mrs. General, without assert- 
ing it in making every one about you as uncom- 
fortable as possible. I don’t expect you to stand 
by it—indeed, I know you won’t, Pa being con- 








cerned—but I wish to rouse you to a sense of 
duty. As to any help from me, or as to any op- 
position that I can offer to such a match, you 
shall not be left in the lurch, my love. What- 
ever weight I may derive from my position as a 
married girl not wholly devoid of attractions— 
used, as that position always shall be, to oppose 
that woman—I will bring to bear, you may de- 
pend upon it, on the head and false hair (for I 
am confident it’s not all real, ugly as it is, and 
unlikely as it appears that any one in their senses 
would go to the expense of buying it) of Mrs. 
General |” 

Little Dorrit received this counsel without 
venturing to oppose it, but without giving Fanny 
any reason to believe that she intended to act 
upon it. Having now, as it were, formally 
wound up her single life and arranged her 
worldly affairs, Fanny proceeded, with charac- 
teristic ardor, to prepare for the serious change 
in her condition. 

The preparation consisted in the dispatch of 
her maid to Paris under the protection of the 


| Courier, for the purchase of that outfit for a 
| bride on which it would be extremely low, in 
| the present narrative, to bestow an English name, 


but to which (on a vulgar principle it observes 
of adhering to the language in which it profess- 
es to have been written) it declines to give a 
French one. The rich and beautiful wardrobe 
purchased by these agents, in the course of a 
few weeks made its way through the intervening 
country, bristling with custom-houses, garrison- 
ed by an immense army of shabby mendicants 
in uniform, who incessantly repeated the Beg- 
gar’s Petition over it, as if every individual war- 
rior among them was the ancient Belisarius: 
and of whom there were so many Legions, that 
unless the Courier had expended just one bush- 
el and a half of silver money in relieving their 
distresses, they would have worn the wardrobe 
out before it got to Rome, by turning it over and 
over. Through all such dangers, however, it 
was triumphantly brought, inch by inch, and ar- 
rived at its journey's end in fine condition. 

There it was exhibited to select companies of 
female viewers, in whose gentle bosoms it awak- 
ened implacable feelings. Concurrently, active 
preparations were made for the day on which 
some of its treasures were to be publicly dis- 
played. Cards of breakfast-invitation were sent 
out to half the English in the city of Romulus ; 
the other half made arrangements to be under 
arms, as criticising volunteers, at various outer 
points of the solemnity. The most high and il- 
lustrious English Signor Edgardo Dorrit came 
post through the deep mud and ruts (from form- 
ing a surface under the improving Neapolitan 
nobility) to grace the occasion. The best hotel, 
and all its culinary myrmidons, were set to work 
to prepare the feast. The drafts of Mr. Dorrit 
almost constituted a run on the Torlonia Bank. 
The British Consul hadn’t had such a marriage 
in the whole of his Consularity. 

The day came, and the She-Wolf in the Cap- 
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itol might have snarled with envy to see how 
the Island Savages contrived these things now- 
adays. The murderous-headed statues of the 
wicked Emperors of the Soldiery, whom sculp- 
tors had not been able to flatter out of their vil- 
lainous hideousness, might have come off their 
pedestals to run away with the Bride, The 
choked old fountain, where erst the Gladiators 
washed, might have leaped into life again to 
honor the ceremony. .The Temple of Vesta 
might have sprung up anew from its ruins, ex- 
pressly to lend 1ts countenance to the occasion. 
Might have done, but did not. Like sentient 
things—even like the lords and ladies of crea- 
tion sometimes — might have done much, but 
did nothing. The celebration went off with ad- 
mirable pomp: monks in black robes, white 
robes, and russet robes stopped to look after the 
carriages ; wandering peasants, in fleeces of 
sheep, begged and piped under the house-win- 
dows; the English volunteers defiled; the day 
wore on to the hour of vespers; the festival wore 
away; the thousand churches rang their bells 
without any reference to it; and Saint Peter 
denied that he had any thing to do with it. 

But, by that time the Bride was near the end 
of the first day’s journey toward Florence. It 
was the peculiarity of these nuptials that they 
were all Bride. Nobody noticed the Bride- 
groom. Nobody noticed the first Bridesmaid. 
Few could have seen Little Dorrit (who held 
that post) for the glare, even supposing many 
to have sought her. So, the Bride had mount- 
ed into her handsome chariot, incidentally ac- 
companied by the Bridegroom; and after rolling 
for a few minutes smoothly over a fair pave- 
ment, had begun to jolt through a Slough of 
Despond, and through a long, long avenue of 
wrack and ruin. Other nuptial carriages are 
said to have gone the same road, before and 
since. j 

If Little Dorrit found herself left a little lone- 
ly and a little low that night, nothing would 
have done so much against her feeling of de- 
pression as the being able to sit at work by her 
father as in the old time, and help him to his 
supper and his rest. But that was not to be 
thought of now, when they sat in the state- 
equipage with Mrs, General on the coach-box. 
And as to supper! If Mr. Dorrit had wanted 
supper, there was an Italian cook and there was 
a Swiss confectioner, who must have put on 
caps as high as the Pope’s Mitre, and have per- 
formed the mysteries of Alchemists in a copper- 
saucepaned laboratory below, before he could 
have got it. 

He was sententious and didactic that night. 
If he had been simply loving, he would have 
done Little Dorrit more good ; but she accepted 
him as he was—when had she not accepted him 
as he was!—and made the most and best of 
him. Mrs. General at length retired. Her re- 
tirement for the night was always her frostiest 
ceremony; as if she felt it necessary that the 
human imagination should be chilled into stone 





to prevent its following her. When she had 
gone through her rigid preliminaries, amount. 
ing to a sort of genteel platoon-exercise, she 
withdrew. Little Dorrit then put her arm round 
her father’s neck to bid him good-night. 

“Amy, my dear,” said Mr. Dorrit, taking 
her by the hand, “this is the close of a day, 
that has—ha—greatly impressed and gratified 
me.” 

‘* A little tired you, dear, too?” 

** No,” said Mr. Dorrit, “no: I am not sensible 
of fatigue when it arises from an occasion so— 
hum—replete with gratification of the purest 
kind.” 

Little Dorrit was glad to find him in such 
heart, and smiled from her own heart. 

«My dear,” he continued. ‘This is an occa- 
sion—ha—teeming witha good example. With 
a good example, my favorite and attached child 
—hum—to you.” 

Little Dorrit, fluttered by his words, did not 
know what to say, though he stopped as if he 
expected her to say something. 

“ Amy,” he resumed; “ your dear sister, our 
Fanny, has contracted—ha hum—a marriage 
eminently calculated to extend the basis of our 
—ha—connection, and to—hum—consolidate 
our social relations. My love, I trust that the 
time is not far distant when some—ha—eligible 
partner may be found for you.” 

“Oh no! Let me stay with you. I beg and 
pray that I may stay with you! I want nothing 
but to stay and take care of you!” 

She said it like one in sudden alarm. 

‘*Nay, Amy, Amy,” said Mr. Dorrit. ‘This 
is weak and foolish, weak and foolish. You 
have a—ha—responsibility imposed upon you 
by your position. It is to develop that position, 
and be—hum—worthy of that position. As to 
taking care of me, I can—ha—take care of my- 
self. Or,” he added, after a moment, “if I 
should need to be taken care of, I—hum—can, 
with the—ha—blessing of Providence, be taken 
care of. I—ha hum—TI can not, my dear child, 
think of engrossing, and—ha—as it were, sacri- 
ficing you.” 

Oh what a time of day at which to begin that 
profession of self-denial; at which to make it, 
with an air of taking credit for it; at which to 
believe it, if such a thing could be! 

“Don’t speak, Amy. I positively say I can 
not do it. I—ha—must not do it. My—hum 
—conscience would not allow it. I therefore, 
my love, take the opportunity afforded by this 
gratifying and impressive occasion of —ha—sol- 
emnly remarking, that it is now a cherished 
wish and purpose of mine to see you—ha— 
eligibly (I repeat, eligibly) married.” 

“Qh no, dear! Pray!” 

“ Amy,” said Mr. Dorrit, “I am well per- 
suaded that if the topic were referred to any 
person of superior social knowledge, of superior 
delicacy and sense—let us say, for instance, to 
—ha—Mrs. General—that there would not be 
two opinions as to the—hum—affectionate char- 
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acter and propriety of my sentiments, But, as I 
know your loving and dutiful nature from—hum 
—from experience, I am quite satisfied that it is 
necessary to say no more. I have—hum—no 
husband to propose at present, my dear; I have 
not even one in view. I merely wish that we 
should—ha—understand each other. Hum. 
Good-night, my dear and sole remaining daugh- 
ter. Good-night. God bless you!” 

If the thought ever entered Little Dorrit’s 
head that night that he could give her up 
lightly now, in his prosperity, and when he had 
it in his mind to replace her with a second wife, 
she drove it away. Faithful to him still, as in 
the worst times through which she had borne 
him single-handed, she drove the thought away ; 
and entertained no harder reflection in her tear- 
ful unrest than that he now saw every thing 
through their wealth, and through the care he 
always had upon him that they should continue 
rich, and grow richer. 

They sat in their equipage of state, with Mrs. 
General on the box, for three weeks longer, and 
then he started for Florence to join Fanny. 
Little Dorrit would have been glad to bear him 
company so far, only for the sake of her own 
love, and then to have turned back alone, think- 
ing of dear England. But though the Courier 
had gone on with the Bride, the Valet was next 
in the line; and the successian would not have 
come to her, as long as any one could be got for 
money. 

Mrs. General took life easily—as easily, that 
is, as she could take any thing—when the Ro- 
man establishment remained in their sole occu- 
pation; and Little Dorrit would often ride out 
in a hired carriage that was left them, and alight 
alone and wander among the ruins of old Rome. 
The ruins of the vast old Amphitheatre, of the 
old Temples, of the old commemorative Arches, 
of the old trodden highways, of the old tombs, 
besides being what tuey were, to her, were ruins 
of the old Marshalsea—ruins of her own old 
life—ruins of the faces and forms that of old 
peopled it—ruins of its loves, hopes, cares, and 
joys. Two ruined spheres of action and suffer- 
ing were before the solitary girl often sitting 
on some broken fragment; and in the lonely 
places, under the blue sky, she saw them both 
together. 

Up, then, would come Mrs. General: taking 
all the color out of every thing, as Nature and 
Art had taken it out of herself; writing Prunes 
and Prism, in Mr. Eustace’s text, wherever she 
could lay a hand; looking every where for Mr. 
Eustace and company, and seeing nothing else ; 
scratching up the driest little bones of antiquity, 
and bolting them whole without any human 
visitings—like a Ghoul in gloves. 

—————— 
CHAPTER LIL—GETTING ON. 

Tue newly-married pair, on their arrival 
in Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
were received by the Chief Butler. That great 
man was not interested in them, but on the 





whole endured them. People must continue to 
be married and given in marriage, or Chief 
Butlers would not be wanted. As nations are 
made to be taxed, so families are made to be 
butlered. The Chief Butler, no doubt, reflected 
that the course of nature required the wealthy 
population to be kept up, on his account. 

He therefore condescended to look at the car- 
riage from the hall-door without frowning at it, 
and said, in a very handsome way, to one of his 
men, ‘Thomas, help with the luggage.” He 
even escorted the Bride up stairs into Mr. Mer- 
die’s presence ; but, this must be considered as 
an act of homage to the sex (of which he was 
an admirer, being notoriously captivated by the 
charms of a certain Duchess), and not as a com- 
mittal of himself with the family. 

Mr. Merdle was slinking about the hearth-rug, 
waiting to welcome Mrs. Sparkler. His hand 
seemed to retreat up his sleeve as he advanced 
to do so, and he gave her such a superiluity of 
coat-cuff that it was like being received by the 
popular conception of Guy Fawkes. When he 
put his lips to hers, besides, he took himself into 
custody by the wrists, and backed himself among 
the ottomans and chairs and tables, as if he were 
his own Police officer, saying to himself “ Now, 
none of that! Come! I’ve got you, you know, 
and you go quietly along with me!” 

Mrs. Sparkler, installed in the rooms of state 
—the innermost sanctuary of down, silk, chintz, 
and fine linen—felt that so far her triumph was 
good, and her way made, step by step. On the 
day before her marriage, she had bestowed on 
Mrs. Merdle’s maid, with an air of gracious in- 
difference, in Mrs, Merdle’s presence, a trifling 
little keepsake (bracelet, bonnet, and two dresses, 
all new), about four times as valuable as the 
present formerly made by Mrs. Merdle to her. 
She was now established in Mrs. Merdle’s own 
rooms, to which some extra touches had been 
given to render them more worthy of her occu- 
pation. Inher mind’s eye, as she lounged there, 
surrounded by every luxurious accessory that 
wealth could obtain or invention devise, she saw 
the fair bosom that beat in unison with the ex- 
ultation of her thoughts, competing with the 
Bosom that had been famous so long, outshining 
it, and deposingit. Happy? Fanny must have 
been happy. No more wishing one’s self dead 
now. , 

The Courier had not approved of Mr. Dorrit’s 
staying in the house of a friend, and had pre- 
ferred to take him to a hotel in Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square. Mr. Merdle ordered his car- 
riage to be ready early in the morning, that he 
might wait upon Mr. Dorrit immediately after 
breakfast. 

Bright the carriage looked, sleek the horses 
looked, gleaming the harness looked, luscious 
and lasting the liveries looked. A rich, respon- 
sible -turn-out. An equipage for a Merdle. 
Early people looked after it as it rattled along 
the streets, and said, with awe in their breath, 
“ There he goes!” 
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There he went, until Brook Street stopped 
him. Then, forth from its magnificent case 
came the jewel; not lustrous in itself, but quite 
the contrary. 

Commotion in the office of the hotel. Mer- 
dle! The landlord, though a gentleman of a 
haughty spirit who had just driven a pair of 
thorough-bred horses into town, turned out to 
show him up stairs. ‘The clerks and servants 
cut him off by back-passages, and were found 
accidentally hovering in door-ways and angles, 
that they might look upon him. Merdle! O 
ye sun, moon, and stars, the great man! The 
rich man, who had in a manner revised the New 
Testament, and already entered into the king- 
dom of Heaven. The man who could have any 
one he chose to dine with him, and who had 
made the money! As he went up the stairs, 
people were already posted on the lower stairs, 
that his shadow might fall upon them when he 
came down. So were the sick brought out and 
laid in the track of the Apostle—who had not 
got into the good society, and had not made the 
money. 

Mr. Dorrit, dressing-gowned and newspapered, 
was at his breakfast. The Courier, with agita- 
tion in his voice, announced “ Miss’ Mairdale !” 
Mr. Dorrit’s overwrought heart bounded as he 
leaped up. 

“Mr. Merdle, this is—ha—indeed an honor. 
Permit me to express the—hum—sense, the 
high sense, I entertain of this—ha hum—-highly 
gratifying act of attention. I am well aware, 
Sir, of the many demands upon your time, and 
its--ha—enormous value.” Mr. Dorrit could 
not say enormous roundly enough for his own 
satisfaction. ‘That you should—-ha—-at this 
early hour, bestow any of your priceless time 
upon me, is—-ha—a compliment that I acknowl- 
edge with the greatest esteem.” Mr. Dorrit 
positively trembled in addressing the great man. 

Mr. Merdle uttered, in his subdued, inward, 
hesitating voice, a few sounds that were to no 
purpose whatever, and finally said, ‘‘I am glad 
to see you, Sir.” 

“You are very kind,” said Mr. Dorrit. 
“Truly kind.” By this time the visitor was 
seated, and was passing his great hand over his 
exhausted forehead. ‘“ You are well, I hope, 
Mr. Merdle ?” 

“IT am as well as I—yes, I am as well as I 
usually am,” said Mr. Merdle. 

** Your occupations must be immense.” 

“Tolerably so. But—Oh dear no, there’s 
not much the matter with me,” said Mr. Merdle, 
looking round the room. 

‘* A little dyspeptic ?” Mr. Dorrit hinted. 

‘“*Very likely. But I—Oh, I am well enough,” 
said Mr. Merdle. 

There were black traces on his lips where 
they met, as if a little train of gunpowder had 
been fired there ; and he looked like a man who, 
if his natural temperament had been quicker, 
would have been very feverish that morning. 
This, and his heavy way of passing his hand 





over his forehead, had prompted Mr. Dorrit’s 
solicitous inquiries. 

“* Mrs. Merdle,” Mr. Dorrit insinuatingly pur- 
sued, “I left, as you will be prepared to hear, 
the—ha—observed of all observers, the—hum— 
admired of all admirers, the leading fascination 
and charm of Society in Rome. She was look- 
ing wonderfully well when I quitted it.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Merdle,” said Mr. Merdle, “ is gener- 
ally considered a very attractive woman. And 
she is, no doubt. I am sensible of her being so.” 

‘Who can be otherwise ?” responded Mr. 
Dorrit. 

Mr. Merdle turned his tongue in his closed 
mouth—it seemed rather a stiff and unmanage- 
able tongue— moistened his lips, passed his 
hand over his forehead again, and looked all 
round the room again, principally under the 
chairs. 

“ But,” he said, looking Mr. Dorrit in the 
face for the first time, and immediately after- 
ward dropping his eyes to the buttons of Mr. 
Dorrit’s waistcoat ; “‘ if we speak of attractions, 
your daughter ought to be the subject of our 
conversation. She is extremely beautiful. Both 
in face and figure she is quite uncommon. 
When the young people arrived last night, I was 
really surprised to see such charms.” 

Mr. Dorrit’s gratification was such that he 
said—ha—he could not refrain from telling Mr. 
Merdle verbally, as he had already done by let- 
ter, what honor and happiness he felt in this 
union of their families. And he offered his 
hand. Mr. Merdle looked at the hand for a 
little while, took it on his for a moment as if 
his were a yellow salver or fish-slice, and then 
returned it to Mr. Dorrit. . 

“TJ thought I would drive round the first 
thing,” said Mr. Merdle, “to offer my services, 
in case I can do any thing for you; and to say 
that I hope you will at least do me the honor of 
dining with me to-day, and every day when you 
are not better engaged, during your stay in 
town.” 

Mr. Dorrit was enraptured by these attentions. 

*¢ Do you stay long, Sir?” 

“T have not at present the intention,” said 
Mr. Dorrit, “ of—ha—exceeding a fortnight.” 

“‘That’s a very short stay, after so long a 
journey,” returned Mr. Merdle. 

“Hum. Yes,” said Mr. Dorrit. ‘“ But the 
truth is—ha—my dear Mr. Merdle, that I find 
a foreign life so well suited to my health and 
taste, that I—hum—have but two objects in my 
present visit to London. First, the—ha—the 
distinguished happiness and—ha— privilege 
which I now enjoy and appreciate ; secondly, 
the arrangement—hum—the laying out, that is 
to say, in the best way of—ha ham—my money.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said Mr. Merdle, after turning 
his tongue again, “ if I can be of any use to you 
in that respect, you may command me.” 

Mr. Dorrit’s speech had had more hesitation 
in it than usual, as he approached the ticklish 
topic, for he was not perfectly clear how so ex- 
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alted a potentate might take it. He had doubts 
whether reference to any individual capital, or | 
fortune, might not seem a wretchedly retail af- | 
fair to so wholesale a dealer. Greatly relieved | 
by Mr. Merdle’s affable offer of assistance, he | 
caught at it directly, and heaped acknowledg- | 
ments upon him. 

“I scarcely —ha—dared,” said Mr. Dorrit, 
“J assure you, to hope for so—hum—vast an | 
advantage as your direct advice and assistance. 
Though of course I should, under any circum- 
stances, like the—ha hum—rest of the civilized 
world, have followed in Mr. Merdle’s train.” 

“You know we may almost say we are re- 
lated, Sir,” said Mr. Merdle, curiously interest- | 
ed in the pattern of the carpet, “ and, therefore, 
you may consider me at your service.” 

‘Ha. Very handsome, indeed!” cried Mr. 
Dorrit. “Ha. Most handsome !” 

‘Tt would not,” said Mr. Merdle, ‘‘ be at the 
present moment easy for what I may call a mere 
outsider to come into any of the good things— 
of course I speak of my own good things—” 

“Of course, of course!” cried Mr. Dorrit, in 
a tone implying that there were no other good 
things. 

“ —Unless at a high price. At what we are 
accustomed to term a very long figure.” 

Mr. Dorrit laughed in the buoyancy of his 
spirit. Ha,ha,ha! Long figure. Good. Ha. 


Very expressive, to be sure! 
“ However,” said Mr. Merdle, “I do gener- 
ally retain in my own hands the power of exer- 


cising some preference—people in general would 
be pleased to call it favor—as a sort of compli- 
ment fog my care and trouble.” 

‘* And public spirit and genius,” Mr. Dorrit 
suggested. 

Mr. Merdle, with a dry, swallowing action, 
seemed to dispose of those qualities like a bolus ; 
then added, “‘ As a sort of return for it. I will 
see, if you please, how I can exert this limited | 
power (for people are jealous, and it is limited) 
to your advantage.” 

‘You are very good,” replied Mr. Dorrit. 
“You are very good.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Merdle, “there must be 
the strictest integrity and uprightness in these 
transactions ; there must be the purest faith be- 
tween man and man; there must be unimpeach- 
ed and unimpeachable confidence, or business 
could not be carried on.” 

Mr. Dorrit hailed these generous sentiments 
with fervor. 

“Therefore,” said Mr. Merdle, “I can only 
give you a preference to a certain extent.” 

“*T perceive. To a defined extent,” observed 
Mr. Dorrit. 

“Defined extent. And perfectly above board. 
As to my advice, however,” said Mr. Merdle, 
“that is another matter. That, such as it is—” 

Oh! Such as it was! (Mr. Dorrit could not 
bear the faintest appearance of its being depre- 
ciated, even by Mr. Merdle himself.) 

“That, there is nothing in the bonds of 





| the year. 


spotless honor between myself and my fellow- 
man to prevent my parting with, if I choose. 
And that,” said Mr. Merdle, now deeply intent 
upon a dust-cart that was passing the windows, 
“shall be at your command whenever you think 
proper.” 

New acknowledgments from Mr. Dorrit. New 
passages of Mr. Merdle’s hand over his forehead. 
Calm and silence. Contemplation of Mr. Dor- 
rit’s waistcoat-buttons, by Mr. Merdle. 

‘*My time being rather precious,” said Mr. 
Merdle, suddenly getting up, as if he had been 
waiting in the interval for his legs, and they had 


| just come, “I must be moving toward the City. 


Can I take you any where, Sir? I shall be hap- 
py to set you down, or send you on. My car- 
riage is at your disposal.” 

Mr. Dorrit bethought himself that he had bus- 
iness at his banker’s. His banker’s was in the 
City. That was fortunate; Mr. Merdle would 
take him into the City. But surely he might 
not detain Mr. Merdle while he assumed his 
coat? Yes, he might, and must; Mr. Merdle 
insisted on it. So Mr. Dorrit, retiring into the 
next room, put himself under the hands of his 
valet, and in five minutes came back, glorious. 

Then, said Mr. Merdle, “ Allow me, Sir. Take 
my arm!” Then, leaning on Mr. Merdle’s arm, 
did Mr. Dorrit descend the staircase, seeing the 
worshipers on the steps, and feeling that the 
light of Mr. Merdle shone by reflection in him- 
self. Then, the carriage, and the ride into the 
City; and the people who looked at them; and 
the hats that flew off gray heads; and the gen- 
eral bowing and crouching before this wonder- 
ful mortal, the like of which prostration of spir- 
it was not to be seen—no, by high Heaven, no! 
It may be worth thinking of by Fawners of all de- 
nominations—in Westminster Abbey and Saint 
Paul's Cathedral put together, on any Sunday in 
It was a rapturous dream to Mr. Dor- 
rit, to find himself set aloft in this public car of 
triumph, making a magnificent progress to that 
befitting destination, the golden Street of the 
Lombards. 

There, Mr. Merdle insisted on alighting and 
going his way a-foot, and leaving his poor equi- 
page at Mr. Dorrit's disposition. So the dream 
increased in rapture when Mr. Dorrit came out 
of the bank alone, and people looked at Aim in 
default of Mr. Merdle, and when, with the ears 
of his mind, he heard the frequent exclamation 
as he rolled glibly along, “ A wonderful man to 
be Mr. Merdle’s friend!” 

At dinner that day, although the occasion was 
not foreseen and provided for, a brilliant com- 
pany of such as are not made of the dust of the 
earth, but of some superior article for the pres- 
ent unknown, shed their lustrous benediction 
upon Mr. Dorrit’s daughter’s marriage. And 
Mr. Dorrit’s daughter that day began, in earnest, 
her competition with that woman not present ; 
and began it so well, that Mr. Dorrit could all 
but have taken his affidavit, if required, that 
Mrs. Sparkler had all her life been lying at full 
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length in the lap of luxury, and had never heard 
of such a rough word in the English tongue as 
Marshalsea. 

Next day, and the day after, and every day, 
all graced by more dinner company, cards de- 
scended on Mr. Dorrit like theatrical snow. As 
the friend and relative by marriage of the illus- 
trious Merdle, Bar, Bishop, Treasury, Chorus, 
Everybody, wanted to make or improve Mr. Dor- 
rit’s acquaintance. 
offices in the City, when Mr. Dorrit appeared at 
any of them on his business taking him East- 
ward (which it frequently did, for it throve amaz- 
ingly), the name of Dorrit was always a pass- 
port to the great presence of Merdle. So the 
dream increased in rapture every hour, as Mr. 
Dorrit felt increasingly sensible that this con- 
nection had brought him forward indeed. 

Only one thing sat otherwise than auriferous- 
ly, and at the same time lightly, on Mr. Dor- 
rit’s mind. It was the Chief Butler. That stu- 
pendous character looked at him, in the course 
of his official looking at the dinners, in a man- 
ner that Mr. Dorrit considered questionable. He 
looked at him, as he passed through the hall and 
up the staircase, going to dinner, with a glazed 
fixedness that Mr. Dorrit did not like. Seat- 
ed at table in the act of drinking, Mr. Dorrit 
still saw him through his wine-glass, regarding 
him with a cold and ghostly eye. 
him that the Chief Butler must have known a 
Collegian, and must have seen him in the Col- 
lege—perhaps had been presented to him. He 
looked as closely at the Chief Butler as such a 
man could be looked at, and yet he did not re- 
call that he had ever seen him elsewhere. Ul1- 
timately he was inclined to think that there was 
no reverence in the man, no sentiment in the 
great creature. But, he was not relieved by that; 
for, let him think what he would, the Chief But- 
ler had him in his supercilious eye, even when 
that eye was on the plate and other table-gar- 
niture; and he never let him out of it. 
to him that this confinement in his eye was dis- 
agreeable, or to ask him what he meant, was an 
act too daring to venture upon; his severity 
with his employers and their visitors being ter- 
rific, and he never permitting himself to be ap- 
proached with the slightest liberty. 

—. 
CHAPTER LIII.—MISSING. 

Tue term of Mr. Dorrit’s visit was within two 
days of being out, and he was about to dress for | 
another inspection by the Chief Butler (whose | 
victims were always dressed expressly for him), | 
when one of the servants of the hotel presented 
himself bearing a card. Mr. Dorrit, taking it, 
read: 

“ Mrs, Finching.” 

The servant waited in speechless deference. | 

‘Man, man,” said Mr. Dorrit, turning upon 
him with grievous indignation, ‘explain your 
motive in bringing me this ridiculous name. I 
am wholly unacquainted withit. Finching, Sir?” 
said Mr. Dorrit, perhaps avenging himself on the 


In Mr. Merdle’s heaps of | 


It misgave | 


To hint | 


Chief Butler by Substitute. 
you mean by Finching ?” 

The man, man, seemed to mean Flinching as 

much as any thing else, for he backed away from 
Mr. Dorrit’s severe regard, as he replied, “A 
lady, Sir.” 
**T know no such lady, Sir,” said Mr. Dorrit. 
“Take this card away. I know no Finching, of 
_ either sex.” 

“Ask your pardon, Sir. The lady said she 
was aware she might be unknown by name. But 
| she begged me to say, Sir, that she had former- 

ly the honor of being acquainted with Miss Dor- 
| rit. The lady said, Sir, the youngest Miss Dor- 
rit.” 
| 


“Ha! What do 


Mr. Dorrit knitted his brows, and rejoined, 
after a moment or two, ‘‘ Inform Mrs. Finching, 
Sir,”” emphasizing the name as if the innocent 

man were solely responsible for it, “that she 
can come up.” 

He had reflected, in his momentary pause, that 
unless she were admitted she might leave some 
message, or might say something below, having 
a disgraceful reference to that former state of 
existence. Hence the concession, and hence 
the appearance of Flora, piloted in by the man, 
man. 

“JT have not the pleasure,” said Mr. Dorrit, 
standing, with the card in his hand, and with an 
air which imported that it would scarcely have 
been a first-class pleasure if he had had it, “ of 
knowing either this name, or yourself, madam. 
Place a chair, Sir.” 

The responsible man, with a start, obeyed, and 
went out on tiptoe. Flora, putting aside her 
vail with a bashful tremor upon her, pyoceeded 
to introduce herself. At the same time a singu- 
lar combination of perfumes was diffused through 
the room, as if some brandy had been put by 
mistake in a lavender-water bottle, or as if some 
lavender-water had been put by mistake in a 
brandy bottle. 

**I beg Mr. Dorrit to offer a thousand apolo- 
gies and indeed they would be far too few for 
such an intrusion which I know must appear ex- 
tremely bold in a lady and alone too but I thought 
it best upon the whole however difficult and 
even apparently improper though Mr. F.’s Aunt 
| would have willingly accompanied me and as a 
| character of great force and spirit would prob- 
| ably have struck one possessed of such a knowl- 
edge of life as no doubt with so many changes 
must have been acquired, for Mr. F. himself said 
frequently that although well educated in the 
neighborhood of Blackheath at as high as eighty 
guineas which is a good deal for parents and the 
plate kept back too on going away but that is 
more a meanness than its value that he had 
learned more in his first year as a commercial 
traveler with a large commission on the sale of 
an article that nobody would hear of much less 
buy which preceded the wine trade a long time 
than in the whole six years in that academy 
conducted by a college Bachelor, though why a 
BacheJor more clever than a married man I do 














not see and never did but pray excuse me that 
is not the point.” 

Mr. Dorrit stood rooted to the carpet, a statue | 
of mystification. 

«J must openly admit that I have no preten- 
sions,” said Flora, ‘‘ but having known the dear | 
little thing which under altered circumstances | 
appears a liberty but is not so intended and Good- | 
ness knows there was no favor in half a crown | 
a day to such a needle as herself but quite the | 
other way and as to any thing lowering in it far | 
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Mr. Clennam solus—for to put that individual 
linked by a golden chain to a purple time when 
all was ethereal out of any anxiety would be 


| worth to me the ransom of a monarch not that 


I have the least idea how much that would 
come to but using it as the total of all I have in 
the world and more.” 

Mr. Dorrit, without greatly regarding the 
earnestness of these latter words, repeated, 
“State your pleasure, madam.” 

“Tt’s not likely I well know,” said Flora, 


from it the laborer is worthy of his hire and I| “ but it’s possible and being possible when I 
am sure I only wish he got it oftener and more | had the gratification of reading in the papers 
animal food and less rheumatism in the back that you had arrived from Italy and were going 
and legs poor soul.” | back I made up my mind to try it for you might 


“Madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, recovering his | 
breath by a great effort, as the relict of the late | 
Mr. Finching stopped to take hers; “ madam,” 
said Mr. Dorrit, very red in the face, “if I un- 
derstand you to refur to—ha—to any thing in 
the antecedents of—hum—a daughter of mine, 
involving—ha hum—daily compensation, mad- 
am, I beg to observe that the—ha—fact, assum- 
ing it—ha—to be fact, never was within my 
knowledge. Hum. I should not have permit- 
ted it. Ha. Never! Never!” 

‘Unnecessary to pursue the subject,” return- 
ed Flora, “‘ and would not have mentioned it on 
any account except as supposing it a favorable 
and only letter of introduction but as to being 
fact no doubt whatever and you may set your 
mind at rest for the very dress I have on now 
can prove it and sweetly made though there is 
no denying that it would tell better on a better 
figure for my own is much too fat though how 
to bring it down I know not, pray excuse me I 
am roving off again.” 

Mr. Dorrit backed to his chair in a stgny way, 
and seated himself, as Flora gave him a soften- 
ing look and played with her parasol. 

“The dear little thing,” said Flora, “ having 
gone off perfectly limp and white and cold in 
my own house or at least papa’s for though not | 
a freehold still a long lease at a peppercorn on 
the morning when Arthur—foolish habit of our 
youthful days and Mr. Clennam far more adapt- 
ed to existing circumstances particularly ad- 
dressing a stranger and that stranger a gentle- | 
man in an elevated station—communicated the 
glad tidings imparted by a person of the name 
of Pancks emboldens me.” | 

At the mention of these two names, Mr. Dor- | 
rit frowned, stared, frowned again, hesitated | 
with his fingers at his lips, as he had hesitated | 
long ago, and said, “‘ Do me the favor to—ha— 
state your pleasure, madam.” 

“ Mr. Dorrit,” said Flora, “ you are very kind | 





come across him or hear something of him and 
if so what a blessing and relief to all!” 

‘* Allow me to ask, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, 
with his ideas in wild confusion, “‘to whom—ha 
—TO wHom,” he repeated it with a raised voice 
in mere desperation, “‘ you at present allude.” 

“To the foreigner from Italy who disappear- 
ed in the City as no doubt you have read in the 
papers equally with myself,” said Flora, “ not 
referring to private sources by the name of 
Pancks from which one gathers what dreadful- 
ly ill-natured things some people are wicked 
enough to whisper most likely judging others by 
themselves and what the uneasiness and indig- 
nation of Arthur—quite unable to overcome it 
Doyce and Clennam—can not fail to be.” 

It happened, fortunately for the elucidation 
of any intelligible result, that Mr. Dorrit had 
heard or read nothing about the matter. This 
caused Mrs. Finching, with many apologies for 
being in great practical difficulties as to finding 
the way to her pocket among the stripes of her 
dress, at length to produce a police handbill, 
setting forth that a foreign gentleman, of the 
name of Rigaud, last from Venice, had unac- 
countably disappeared on such a night in such 
a part of the city of London ; that he was known 
to have entered such a house at such an hour; 
that he was stated by the inmates of that house 
to have left it about so many minutes before 
midnight; and that he had never been beheld 
since. This, with exact particulars of time and 
locality, and with a good detailed description 
of the foreign gentleman who had so mysteri- 
ously vanished, Mr. Dorrit read at large. 

“ Rigaud !” said Mr. Dorrit. “‘Venice! And 
this description! I know this gentleman. He 
has been in my house. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with a gentleman of good family (but 
in indifferent circumstances) of whom I am a 
—hum—patron.” 

“Then my humble and pressing entreaty is 


in giving me permission and highly natural it| the more,” said Flora, “that in traveling back 
seems to me that you should be kind for though | you will have the kindness to look for this for- 
more stately I perceive a likeness filled out of | eign gentleman along all the roads and up and 
course but a likeness still, the object of my in- | down all the turnings and to make inquiries for 
truding is my own without the slightest con- him at all the hotels and orange trees and vine- 
sultation with any human being and most de-| yards and volcanoes and places for he must be 
cidedly not with Arthur—pray excuse me Doyce | somewhere and why doesn’t he come forward 


and Clennam I don’t know what I am saying | and say he’s there and clear all parties up?” 
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“Pray, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, referring 
to the handbill again, “‘who is Clennam and Co.? 
Ha. I see the name mentioned here in con- 
nection with the occupation of the house which 
Monsieur Rigaud was seen to enter: who is 
Clennam and Co.? Is it the individual of whom 
I had formerly—hum—some—ha—slight trans- 
itory knowledge, and to whom I believe you 
have referred? Is it—ha—that person?” 

“It’s a very different person indeed,” replied 
Flora, “‘ with no limbs and wheels instead and 
the grimmest of women though his mother.” 

“Clennam and Co. a—hum—a mother !” ex- 
claimed Mr. Dorrit. 

“* And an old man besides,” said Flora. 

Mr. Dorrit looked as if he must immediately 
be driven out of his mind by this account. Nei- 
ther was it rendered more favorable to sanity by 
Flora’s dashing into a rapid analysis of Mr. 
Flintwinch’s cravat, and describing him, with- 
out the lightest boundary line of separation be- 
tween his identity and Mrs. Clennam’s, as a 
rusty screw in gaiters. Which compound of 
man and woman, no limbs, wheels, rusty screw, 
grimness, and gaiters, so completely stupefied 
Mr. Dorrit, that he was a spectacle to be pitied. 

“But I would not detain you one moment 
longer,” said Flora, upon whom his condition 
wrought its effect, though she was quite uncon- 
scious of having produced it, “if you would 
have the goodness to give me your promise as a 
gentleman that both in going back to Italy and 
in Italy too you would look for this Mr. Rigaud 
high and low and if you found or heard of him 
make him come forward for the clearing of all 
parties.” 

By that time Mr. Dorrit had so far recovered 
from his bewilderment as to be able to say, in 
a tolerably connected manner, that he should 


consider that his duty. Flora was delighted | 


with her success, and rose to take her leave. 

“ With a million thanks,” said she, “and my 
address upon my card in case of any thing to 
be communicated personally, I will not send my 
love to the dear little thing for it might not be 
acceptable and indeed there is no dear little 
thing left in the transformation so why do it 
but both myself and Mr. F.’s Aunt ever wish her 
well and lay no claim to any favor on our side 
you may be sure of that but quite the other 
way for what she undertook to do she did and 


that is more than a great many of us do, not to | 


say any thing of her doing it as well as it could 
be done and I myself am one of them for I have 
said ever since I began to recover the blow of 
Mr. F.’s death that I would learn the Organ of 
which I am extremely fond but of which I am 
ashamed to say I do not yet know a note, good- 
evening |” 

When Mr. Dorrit, who attended her to the 
room-door, had had a little time to collect his 
senses, he found that the interview had sum- 
moned back discarded reminiscences which 
jarred with the Merdle dinner-table. He wrote 
and sent off a brief note excusing himself for 





that day, and ordered dinner presently in his 
own rooms at the hotel. He had another rea- 
son for this. His time in London was very 
nearly out, and was anticipated by engage- 
ments ; his plans were made for returning ; and 
he thought it behooved his importance to pursue 
some direct inquiry into the Rigaud disappear- 
ance, and be in a condition to carry back to 
Mr. Henry Gowan the result of his own personal 
investigation. He therefore resolved that he 
would take advantage of that evening’s freedom 
to go down to Clennam and Co.'s, easily to be 
found by the direction set forth in the handbill, 
and see the place, and ask a question or two 
there, himself. 

Having dined as plainly as the establishment 
and the Courier would let him, and having taken 
a short sleep by the fire for his better recovery 
from Mrs. Finching, he set out in a hackney 
cabriolet alone. The deep bell of St. Paul’s was 
striking nine as he passed under the shadow of 
Temple Bar, headless and forlorn in these de- 
generate days. 

As he approached his destination through the 
by-streets and waterside-ways, that part of Lon- 
don seemed to him an uglier spot at such an 
hour than he had ever supposed it tobe. Many 
long years had passed since he had seen it; he 
had never known much of it ; and it wore a mys- 
terious and dismal aspect in his eyes. So pow- 
erfully was his imagination impressed by it, that 
when his driver stopped, after having asked the 
way more than once, and said to the best of his be- 
lief this was the gateway they wanted, Mr. Dor- 
rit stood hesitating, with the coach-door in his 
hand, half afraid of the dark look of the place. 

Truly it looked as gloomy that night as even 
it had ever looked. Two of the handbills were 
posted on the entrance wall, one on either side, 
and as the lamp flickered in the night air, shad- 
ows passed over them, not unlike the shadows 
of fingers following the lines. A watch was 
evidently kept upon the place. As Mr. Dorrit 
paused, a man passed in from over the way, and 
another man passed out from some dark corner 
within ; and both looked at him in passing, and 
both remained standing about. 

As there was only one house in the inclosure, 
there was no room for uncertainty, so he went 
up the steps of that house and knocked. There 
was a dim light in two windows on the first floor. 
The door gave back a dreary, vacant sound, as 
though the house were empty; but it was not, 
for a light was visible, and a step was audible, 
almost directly. They both came to the door, 
and a chain grated, and a woman with her apron 
thrown over her face and head stood in the aper- 
ture. 

“Who is it?” said the woman. 

Mr. Dorrit, much amazed by this appearance, 
replied that he was from Italy, and that he wish- 
ed to ask a question relative to the missing per- 
son, whom he knew. 

“Hil” cried the woman, raising a cracked 
voice, ‘Jeremiah !” 
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Upon this, a dry old man appeared, whom Mr. | 
Dorrit thought he identified by his gaiters, as 
the rusty screw. The woman was under appre- 
hensions of the dry old man, for she whisked 
her apron away as he approached, and disclosed 
a pale, affrighted face. ‘Open the door, you 
fool,’”’ said the old man, “and let the gentleman 
in.” 

Mr. Dorrit, not without a glance over his 
shoulder toward his driver and the cabriolet, 
walked into the dim hall. ‘Now, Sir,” said Mr. 
Flintwinch, “you can ask any thing here you 
think proper; there are no secrets here, Sir.” 

Before a reply could be made, a strong, stern 
voice, though a woman’s, called from above, 
* Who is it?” 

“Who is it?’ returned Jeremiah. ‘ More 
inquiries. A gentleman from Italy.” 

“Bring him up here!” 

Mr. Flintwinch muttered, as if he deemed 
that unnecessary ; but, turning to Mr. Dorrit, 
said, “‘Mrs.Clennam. She will do as she likes. 
T'll show you the way.” He then preceded Mr. 
Dorrit up the blackened staircase ; that gentle- 
man, not unnaturally looking behind him on the 
road, saw the woman following, with her apron 
thrown over her head again in her former ghast- 
ly manner. 

Mrs. Clennam had her books open on her lit- 
tle table. “Oh!” said she, abruptly, as she 
eyed her visitor with a steady look. ‘You are 
from Italy, Sir, are you. Well?” 

Mr. Dorrit was at a loss for any more distinct 
rejoinder at the moment than ‘‘ Ha—well ?” 

“Where is this missing man? Have you 
come to give us information where he is? I 
hope you have ?” 

“So far from it, I—hum—have come to seek 
information.” ; 

‘“‘ Unfortunately for us, there is none to be got 
here. Flintwinch, show the gentleman the hand- 
bill. Give him several totake away. Hold the 
light for him to read it.” 

Mr. Flintwinch did as he was directed, and 
Mr. Dorrit read it through, as if he had not pre- 
viously seen it; glad enough of the opportunity 
of collecting his presence of mind, which the air 
of the house and of the people in it had a little 
disturbed. While his eyes were on the paper, 
he felt that the eyes of Mr. Flintwinch and of 
Mrs. Clennam were on him. He found, when 
he looked up, that this sensation was not a fan- 
ciful one. 

““Now you know as much,” said Mrs. Clen- 
nam, “as we know, Sir. Is Mr. Rigaud a friend 
of yours ?” 

“*No—hum—an acquaintance,” answered Mr. 
Dorrit. 

“You have no commission from him, per- 
haps?” 

“I? Ha. Certainly not.” 

The searching look turned gradually to the 
floor, after taking Mr. Flintwinch’s face in its 





way. Mr. Dorrit, discomfited by finding that he | 
was the questioned instead of the questioner, ap- | 


plied himself to the reversal of that unexpected 
order of things. 

“T am—ha—a gentleman of property, at pres- 
ent residing in Italy with my family, my serv- 
ants, and—hum—my rather large establishment. 
Being in London for a short time on affairs con- 
nected with—ha—my estate, and hearing of this 
strange disappearance, I wished to make myself 
acquainted with the circumstances at first-hand, 
because there is—ha hum—an English gentle- 
man in Italy whom I shall no doubt see on my 
return, who has been in habits of close and daily 
intimacy with Monsieur Rigaud. Mr. Henry 
Gowan. You may know the name.” 

** Never heard of it.” 

Mrs. Clennam said it, and Mr. Flintwinch 
echoed it. 

‘*Wishing to—ha—make the narrative cohe- 
rent and consecutive to him,” said Mr. Dorrit, 
“may I ask—say three questions ?” 

“Thirty, if you choose.” 

“Have you known Monsieur Rigaud long ?” 

‘Not a twelvemonth. Mr. Flintwinch here, 
will refer to the books and tell you when, and 
by whom at Paris, he was introduced to us. If 
that,” Mrs. Clennam added, “should be any 
satisfaction to you. It is poor satisfaction to 
us.” 

“ Have you seen him often ?” 

“No. Twice. Once before, and—” 

“That once,” suggested Mr. Flintwinch, 

“ And that once.” 

‘¢Pray, madam,” said Mr. Dorrit, with a grow- 
ing fancy upon him, as he recovered his im- 
portance, that he was yet in some superior way 
in the Commission of the Peace ; ‘pray, madam, 
may I inquire, for the greater satisfaction of 
the gentleman whom I have the honor to—ha— 
retain, or protect, or let me say to—hum—know 
—to know— Was Monsieur Rigaud here on 
business, on the night indicated in this printed 
sheet ?” 

‘*On what he called business,” returned Mrs. 
Clennam. 

“Ts—ha—excuse me—is its nature to be com- 
municated ?” 

“No.” 

It was evidently impracticable to pass the 
barriey of that reply. 

**The question has been asked before,” said 
Mrs. Clennam, “and the answer has been, No. 
We don’t choose to publish our transactions, 
however unimportant, to all the town. We say, 
No.” 

“T mean, he took away no money with him, 
for example ?” said Mr. Dorrit. 

“He took away none of ours, Sir, and got 
none here.” 

“T suppose,” observed Mr. Dorrit, glancing 
from Mrs. Clennam to Mr. Flintwinch, and from 
Mr. Flintwinch to Mrs. Clennam, “‘you have no 
way of accounting to yourself for this mystery ?” 

“Why do you suppose so?” rejoined Mrs. 
Clennam. 

Disconcerted by the cold and hard inquiry, 
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Mr. Dorrit was unable to assign any reason for 
his supposing so. 

**T account for it, Sir,” she pursued after an 
awkward silence on Mr. Dorrit’s part, “by hav- 
ing no doubt that he is traveling somewhere, or 
hiding somewhere.” 

«Do you know—ha—why he should hide any- 
where ?” 

“No.” 

It was exactly the same No as before, and put 
another barrier up. 

“You asked me if I accounted for the disap- 
pearance to myself,” Mrs. Clennam sternly re- 
minded him, “ not if I accounted for it to you. 
I do not pretend to account for it to you, Sir. I 
understand it to be no more my business to do 
that, than it is yours to require that.” 

Mr. Dorrit answered with an apologetic bend 
of his head. As he stepped back, preparatory 
to saying he had no more to ask, he could not 








ber, and address to the two men, on their joint 
requisition ; and also the address at which he 
had taken Mr. Dorrit up, the hour at which he 
had been called from his stand, and the way by 
which he had come. This did not make the 
night’s adventure run the less hotly in Mr. Dor- 
rit’s mind, either when he sat down by his fire 
again, or when he went to bed. All night he 
haunted the dismal house, saw the two people 
resolutely waiting, heard the woman with her 
apron over her face cry out about the noise, and 
found the body of the missing Rigaud, now 
buried in a cellar, and now bricked up in a wall. 
—__——_——_ 
CHAPTER LIV.—A CASTLE IN THE AIR. 

ManIFoLp are the cares of wealth and state, 
Mr. Dorrit’s satisfaction in remembering that it 
had not been necessary for him to announce 
himself to Clennam and Co., or to make an al- 
lusion to his having ever had any knowledge of 


but observe how gloomily and fixedly she sat | the intrusive person of that name, had been 
with her eyes fastened on the ground, and a} damped over-night, while it was still fresh, by 
certain air upon her of resolute waiting; also, | a debate that arose within him whether or no 


how exactly the self-same expression was re- 
flected in Mr. Flintwinch, standing at a little 
distance from her chair, with his eyes also on 
the ground, and his right hand softly rubbing 
his chin. 

At that moment, Mistress Affery (of course, 
the woman with the apron) dropped the candle- 
stick she held, and cried out, “There! O good 
Lord! there it is again. Hark, Jeremiah! 
Now !” 





If there were any sound at all, it was so slight | 


that she must have fallen into a confirmed habit 
of listening for sounds ; but Mr. Dorrit believed 
he did hear a something, like the falling of dry 
leaves. The woman’s terror, for a very short 
space, seemed to touch the three; and they all 
listened. . 

Mr. Flintwinch was the first to stir. “ Affery, 
my woman,” said he, sidling at her with his 
fists clenched, and his elbows quivering with im- 
patience to shake her, ‘“‘you are at your old 
tricks. You'll be walking in your sleep next, 
my woman, and playing the whole round of 
your distempered antics. You must have some 
physic. When I have shown this gentleman 
out I'll make you up such & comfortable dose, 
my woman; such a comfortable dose !” 

It did not appear altogether comfortable in 
expectation to Mistress Affery; but Jeremiah, 
without further reference,to his healing medi- 
cine, took another candle from Mrs. Clennam’s 
table, and said, “Now, Sir; shall I light you 
down ?” 

Mr. Dorrit professed himself obliged, and 
went down. Mr. Flintwinch shut him out and 
chained him out, without a moment’s loss of 
time. He was again passed by the two men, 
one going out and the other coming in; got into 
the vehicle he had left waiting, and was driven 
away. 

Before he had gone far the driver stopped to 
let him know that he had given his name, num- 





he should take the Marshalsea in his way back, 
and look at the old gate. He had decided not 
to do so; and had astonished the coachman by 
being very fierce with him for proposing to go 
over London Bridge and recross the river by 
Waterloo Bridge—a course which would have 
taken him almost within sight of his old quar- 
ters. Still, for all that, the question had raised 
a conflict in his breast; and, for some odd rea- 
son or no reason, he was vaguely dissatisfied. 
Even at the Merdle dinner-table next day, he 
was so out of sorts about it, that he continued 
at intervals to turn it over and over, in a man- 
ner frightfully inconsistent with the good socie- 
ty surrounding him. It made him hot to think 
what the Chief Butler’s opinion of him would 
have been, if that illustrious personage could 
have plumbed with that heavy eye of his the 
stream of his meditations. 

The farewell banquet was of a gorgeous na- 
ture, and wound up his visit in a most brilliant 
manner. Fanny combined with the attractions 
of her youth and beauty a certain weight of self- 
sustainment, as if she had been married twenty 
years. He felt that he could leave her with a 
quiet mind to tread the paths of distinction, and 
wished—but without abatement of patronage, 
and without prejudice to the retiring virtues of 
his favorite child—that he had such another 
daughter. 

“My dear,” he told her at parting, “our 
family looks to you to—ha—assert its dignity 
and—hum—maintain its importance. I know 


| you will never disappoint it.” 


“No, papa,” said Fanny, “ you may rely upon 
that, Ithink. My best love to dearest Amy, and 
I will write to her very soon.” 

“Shall I convey any message to—ha—any 
body else ?” asked Mr. Dorrit, in an insinuating 
manner. 

“ Papa,” said Fanny, before whom Mrs. Gen- 
eral instantly loomed, “no, I thank you. You 














RECEPTION OF AN OLD FRIEND. 


are very kind, Pa, but I must beg to be ex- 
cused. There is no other message to send, I 
thank you, dear papa, that it would be at all 
agreeable to you to take.” 

They parted in an outer drawing-room, where 
only Mr. Sparkler waited on his lady, and duti- 
fully bided his time for shaking hands. When 
Mr. Sparkler was admitted to this closing audi- 
ence, Mr. Merdle came creeping in with not 
much more appearance of arms in his sleeves 
than if he had been the twin brother of Miss 
Biffin, and insisted on escorting Mr. Dorrit 
down stairs. All Mr. Dorrit’s protestations be- 
ing in vain, he enjoyed the honor of being ac- 
companied to the hall-door by this distinguished 
man, who (as Mr. Dorrit told him in shaking 
hands on the step) had really overwhelmed him 
with attentions and services, during his memor- 
able visit. Thus they parted; Mr. Dorrit en- 
tering his carriage with a swelling breast, not 





at all sorry that his Courier, who had come to 


Vor. XIV.—No. 82.—M™ 


take leave in the lower regions, should have an 
opportunity of beholding the grandeur of his de- 
parture. 

The aforesaid grandeur was yet full upon Mr. 
Dorrit when he alighted at his hotel. Helped 
out by the Courier and some half dozen of the 
hotel servants, he was passing through the hall 
with a serene magnificence, when lo! a sight 
presented itself that struck him dumb and mo- 
tionless. John Chivery, in his best clothes, 
with his tall hat under his arm, his ivory-han- 
dled cane genteelly embarrassing his deport- 
ment, and a bundle of cigars in his hand! 

‘Now, young man,” said the porter. “This 
is the gentleman. This young man has persist- 
ed in waiting, Sir, saying you would be glad to 
see him.” 

Mr. Dorrit glared on the young man, choked, 
and said, in the mildest of tones, ‘‘ Ah! Young 
John! It is Young John, I think; is it not?” 

“Yes, Sir,” returned Young John. 
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“ J]—ha—thought it was Young John!” said 
Mr. Dorrit. ‘The young man may come up,” 
turning to the attendants, as he passed on: “oh 


yes, he may come up. Let Young John follow. | 


I will speak to him above.” 

Young John followed, smiling and much grat- 
ified. Mr. Dorrit’s rooms were reached. Can- 
dles were lighted. The attendants withdrew. 

‘Now, Sir,” said Mr. Dorrit, turning round 
upon him and seizing him by the collar when 
they were safely alone. ‘What do you mean 
by this ?” 

The amazement and horror depicted in the 
unfortunate John’s face—for he had rather ex- 
pected to be embraced next—were of that pow- 
erfully expressive nature, that Mr. Dorrit with- 
drew his hand and merely glared at him. 

“How dare you do this?” said Mr. Dorrit. 
‘‘How do you presume to come here? How dare 
you insult me ?” 

“I insult you, Sir?” cried Young John. 
“Oh!” 

**Yes, Sir,” returned Mr. Dorrit. 
me. 


“Tnsalt 
Your coming here is an affront, an imper- 


tinence, an audacity. You are not wanted here. | 


Who sent youhere? What—ha—the Devil do 
you do here ?” 
“T thought, Sir,” said Young John, with as 


pale and shocked a face as ever had been turned 


to Mr. Dorrit’s in his life—even in his College 
life: “I thought, Sir, you mightn’t object to have 
the goodness to accept a bundle—” 

‘‘Damn your bundle, Sir!” cried Mr. Dor- 
rit, in irrepressible rage. ‘I—hum—don’t 
smoke.” 

**T humbly beg your pardon, Sir 


” 


You used 
to. 

“Tell me that again,” cried Mr. Dorrit, quite 
beside himself, ‘‘and I'll take the poker to 
you!” 

John Chivery backed to the door. 

“Stop, Sir!” cried Mr. Dorrit. “Stop! Sit 
down. Confound you, sit down!” 

John Chivery dropped into the chair nearest 
the door, and Mr. Dorrit walked up and down 
the room; rapidly at first; then, more slowly. 
Once, he went to the window, and stood there 
with his forehead against the glass. All of a 
sudden, he turned and said: 

‘*What else did you come for, Sir ?” 

‘Nothing else in the world, Sir. Oh, dear 
me! Only to say, Sir, that I hoped you was 
well, and only to ask if Miss Amy was well ?” 

““What’s that to you, Sir?” retorted Mr. 
Dorrit. 

“It’s nothing to me, Sir, by rights. I never 
thought of lessening the distance betwixt us, I 
am sure. I know it’s a liberty, Sir, but I never 
thought you'd have taken it ill. Upon my word 
and honor, Sir,” said Young John, with emotion, 
“in my poor way, I am too proud to have come, 
I assure you, if I had thought so.” 

Mr. Dorrit was ashamed. He went back to 
the window, and leaned his forehead against the 
glass for some time. When he turned, he had 


| his handkerchief in his hand, and he had been 
| wiping his eyes with it, and he looked tired and 
; ill. 

**Young John, I am very sorry to have been 
hasty with you, but—ha—some remembrance, 
are not happy remembrances, and—hum—yoy 
shouldn’t have come.” : 

“T feel that now, Sir,” returned John Chiv- 
,ery; “ but I didn’t before, and Heaven knows | 
| meant no harm, Sir.” 

“No. No,” said Mr. Dorrit. 
—sure of that. Ha. 


“T am—hum 
Give me your hand, 


Young John, give me your hand.” 

Young John gave it; but Mr. Dorrit had 
driven his heart out of it, and nothing could 
change is face now from its white, shocked 
look. 

“There!” said Mr. Dorrit, slowly shaking 
“Sit down again, Young 


‘hands with him. 
John.” 
“Thank you, Sir; but I'd rather stand.” 

Mr, Dorrit sat down instead. After painfully 

holding his head a little while, he turned it tw 
| his visitor, and said, with an effort to be easy; 

* And how is your father, Young John? How 
—ha—how are they all, Young John?” 

“Thank you, Sir. They’re all pretty well, 
Sir. They’re not any ways complaining.” 

“Hum. You are in your—ha—old business, 
I see, John?” said Mr. Dorrit, with a glance at 
| the offending bundle he had anathematized. 

“ Partly, Sir. Iam in my—” John hesitated 
a little, “ father’s business likewise.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Dorrit. ‘Do you— 
ha hum—go upon the—ha—” 
“Lock, Sir? Yes, Sir.” 

* Much to do, John?” 

“Yes, Sir; we’re pretty heavy at present. I 
don’t know how it is, but we generally are pret- 
ty heavy.” 

“ At this time of the year, Young John?” 

“Mostly at all times of the year, Sir. I don’t 
| know the time that makes much difference to us. 
I wish you good-night, Sir.” 

“Stay a moment, John—ha—stay a moment. 
Hum. Leave me the cigars, John, I—la—beg.” 

“Certainly, Sir.” John put them, with a 
trembling hand, on the table. 

“Stay a moment, Young John; stay another 
moment. It would be a—ha—a gratification to 
| me to send a littlk—hum—Testimonial, by such 
a trusty messenger, to be divided among—ha 
hum—them—them—according to their wants. 
Would you object to take it, John?” 

“Not in any ways, Sir. There’s many of 
them, I’m sure, that would be the better for it.” 

“Thank you, John. I—ha—TI'll write it, 
John.” 

His hand shook so that he was a long time 
writing it, and wrote it in a tremulous scrawl at 
last. It was a check for one hundred pounds. 
He folded it up, put it in Young John’s hand. 
and pressed the hand in his. 

“T hope you’ll—ha—overlook—hum—what 
| has passed, John.” 


| 
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“Don’t speak of it, Sir, on any accounts. I| to listen at the door, that he might ascertain for 
don’t in any ways bear malice, I’m sure.” himself whether John really went straight out, 
But nothing while John was there could| or lingered to have any talk with any one. 
change John’s face to its natural color and ex- | There was no doubt that he went direct out 
pression, or restore John’s natural manner. at the door, and away down the street with a 
“And, John,” said Mr. Dorrit, giving his quick step. After remaining alone for an hour, 
hand a final pressure, and releasing it, ‘‘ I hope | Mr. Dorrit rang for the Courier, who found him 
we—ha—agree that we have spoken together in | with his chair on the hearth-rug, sitting with his 
confidence; and that you will abstain, in going | back toward him and his face to the fire. “‘ You 
out, from saying any thing to any one that/ can take that bundle of cigars to smoke on the 
might—hum—suggest that—ha—once I—” journey, if you like,” said Mr. Dorrit, with a 
“Oh! I assure you, Sir,” returned John | careless wave of his hand. ‘ Ha—bronght by 


Chivery, “in m r humble way, Sir, I am |—hum—little offering from—ha—son of eld 
ry Y poo 4 | g 


too proud and honorable to do it, Sir.” | tenant of mine.” 
Mr. Dorrit was not too proud and honorable; Next morning’s sun saw Mr. Dorrit’s equipage 
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upon the Dover road, where every red-jacketed 
postillion was the sign of a cruel house, estab- 
lished for the unmerciful plundering of travel- 
ers. The whole business of the human race, 
between London and Dover, being spoliation, 
Mr. Dorrit was waylaid at Dartford, pillaged at 
Gravesend, rifled at Rochester, fleeced at Sit- 
tingbourne, and sacked at Canterbury. How- 

‘ever, it being the Courier’s business to get him 
out of the hands of the banditti, the Courier 
bought him off at every stage; and so the red- 
jackets went gleaming merrily along the spring 
landscape, rising and falling to a regular meas- 
ure, between Mr. Dorrit in his snug corner, and 
the next chalky rise in the dusty highway. 

Another day’s sun saw him at Calais. And 
having now got the Channel between himself and 
John Chivery, he began to feel safe, and to find 
that the foreign air was lighter to breathe than 
the air of England. 

On again by the heavy French roads for Paris. 
Having now quite recovered his equanimity, Mr. 
Dorrit, in his snug corner, fell to castle-build- 
ing as he rode along. It was evident that he 
had a very large castle in hand. All day long 
he was running towers up, taking towers down, 
adding a wing here, putting on a battlement 
there, looking to the walls, strengthening the 
defenses, giving ornamental touches to the in- 
terior, making in all respects a superb castle of 
it. His preoccupied face so clearly denoted the 


pursuit in which he was engaged, that every 
cripple at the post-houses, not blind, who shoved 


his little battered tin box in at the carriage win- 
dow for Charity in the name of Heaven, Char- 
ity in the name of our Lady, Charity in the 
name of all the Saints, knew as well what work 
he was at, as their countryman Le Brun could 
have known it himself, though he had made 
that English traveler the subject of a special 
physiognomical treatise. 

Arrived at Paris, and resting there three days, 
Mr. Dorrit strolled much about the streets alone, 
looking in at the shop-windows, and particularly 
the jewelers’ windows. Ultimately he went into 
the most famous jeweler’s, and said he wanted 
to buy a little gift for a lady. 

It was a charming little woman to whom he 
said it—a sprightly little woman, dressed in 
perfect taste, who came out of a green velvet 
bower to attend upon him, from posting up some 
dainty little books of account which one could 
hardly suppose to be ruled for the entry of any 
articles more commercial than kisses, at a dainty 
little shining desk which looked in itself like a 
sweetmeat. 

For example, then, said the little woman, 
what species of gift did Monsieur desire? A 
love-gift ? 

Mr. Dorrit smiled, and said, Eh, well! Per- 
haps. What didhe know? It was always pos- 
sible; the sex being so charming. Would she 
show him some ? 

Most willingly, said the little woman, Flat- 
tered and enchanted to show him many. But 





pardon! To begin with, he would have the 
great goodness to observe that there were love- 
gifts and there were nuptial gifts. For example, 
these ravishing ear-rings and this necklace so 
superb to correspond, were what one called a 
love-gift. These brooches and these rings, of 2 
beauty so gracious and celestial, were what one 
called, with the permission of Monsieur, nuptial 
gifts. 

Perhaps it would be a good arrangement, Mr. 
Dorrit hinted, smiling, to purchase both, and 
to present the love-gift first, and to finish with 
the nuptial offering ? 

Ah Heaven! said the little woman, laying the 
tips of the fingers of her two little hands against 
each other, that would be generous indeed, that 
would be a special gallantry! And withou: 
doubt the lady so crushed with gifts would find 
them irresistible. 

Mr. Dorrit was not sure of that. But, for ex- 
ample, the sprightly little woman was very sure 
of it, she said. So Mr. Dorrit bought a gift of 
each sort, and paid handsomely for it. As he 
strolled back to his hotel afterward, he carried 
his head high: having plainly got up his castle, 
now, to a much loftier altitude than the two 
square towers of Notre Dame. 

Building away with all his might, but reserv- 
ing the plans of his castle exclusively for his 
own eye, Mr. Dorrit posted away for Marseilles. 
Building on, building on, busily, busily, from 
morning to night. Falling asleep, and leaving 
great blocks of building materials dangling in 
the air; waking again, to resume work and get 
them into their places. What time the Courier 
in the rumble, smoking Young John’s best ci- 
gars, left a little thread of thin light smoke be- 
hind—perhaps as he built a castle or two, with 
stray pieces of Mr. Dorrit’s money. 

Not a fortified town that they passed in all 
their journey was as strong, not a Cathedral 
summit was as high, as Mr. Dorrit’s castle. 
Neither the Saone nor the Rhone sped with the 
swiftness of that peerless building; nor was the 
Mediterranean deeper than its foundations ; nor 
were the distant landscapes on the Cornice road, 
nor the hills and bay of Genoa the Superb, more 
beautiful. Mr. Dorrit and his matchless castle 
were disembarked among the dirty white houses 
and dirtier felons of Civita Vecchia, and thence 
scrambled on to Rome as they could, through 
the filth that festered on the way. 





A WONDERFUL ESCAPE FROM AN 
AUSTRIAN STATE PRISON. 
EARLY nine months have elapsed since the 
world was electrified by the news that Felice 
Orsini had broken jail, and escaped out of the 
hands of the Austrians. In this country the 
intelligence caused unmingled pleasure. With 
every wish to do justice to the government of 
Austria, and to make allowance for the diffi- 
culties of its position, and the intractable char- 
acter of a portion of its subjects, an American 
can not deny that it is the object of very decided 
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dislike in the United States, and that popular | 
sympathy is active on the side of its enemies. 
Not so much that we respect and trust the rev- 
olutionists. So far as the present generation 
has seen, these gentry are not deserving of much 
confidence. With the will to destroy, they do 
not seem to combine the power to rebuild. They 
can cut throats, raise barricades, fight battles ; 
but when it comes to the sober business of es- 
tablishing governments, they have hitherto sig- 
nally failed. Perhaps the failure has been due 
to accident. Self-government is the last ac- 
complishment which a people acquires; and it 
is perhaps as unfair to expect a race of bonds- 
men to show autonomous capacity as to expect 
a man to swim who has never been in the 
water. s 

But however this be, we in the United States 
are decidedly on the side of the Italian revolu- 
tionists, and against Austria. And so, when we 
heard that Felice Orsini had escaped, we one 
and all cried, Well done! The detailed history 
of his imprisonment is calculated to confirm our 
first impression. 

Orsini is a man of thirty-six years of age. 
Born of parents in easy circumstances, well ed- 
ucated and bred to the law, endowed with rare 
qualities, decision, clear mind, courage, patience, 
his life is a crushing reproach to the rulers of 
Italy. He has never been any thing but.a rev- 
olutionist. At twenty-two he conspired against 
the Pope. At twenty-five he was a state prison- 
er, in a cell six feet by four, on a general charge 
of being a dangerous man; and shortly after- 
ward, having undergone an examination of fif- 
teen minutes, was condemned to the galleys for 
life. At twenty-seven he, with two thousand 
others, was set at liberty by Pope Pius the Ninth, 
who desired to inaugurate his accession by a 
gracious act of clemency. At twenty-eight he 
was conspiring again in Tuscany, and again in 
the hands of the police. At twenty-nine he was 
a leader of the Roman revolutionists. At thir- 
ty-three he was conspiring in Piedmont, was 
caught, imprisoned, kept in durance vile for a 
couple of months, then shipped off to England. 
But you might as well try to keep a flower from 
the sunlight as an Italian of the Orsini stamp 
from conspiracies. In 1854 he was in Italy 
again, conspiring for a general uprising, and 
dodging the gens-d’armes; and in the fall of 
that year, having gone to Transylvania to see 
about a conspiracy there, he was caught again. 
This time his career was very nearly brought to 
a close, 

He was locked up in abominable dungeons, 
and absolutely starved ; what he suffered before 
he was transferred to Vienna was incredible. 
In February, 1855, he was examined before the 
police magistrate at Vienna. The procedure 
was peculiar. No witnesses were summoned. 
No charge was made against him. But he was 
asked all sorts of questions about himself— 
which he answered truly—and his answers were 
taken down. The examination over, he was 





remanded to prison. His cell was twenty-four 
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feet by twelve; he had five partners in it, all 
thieves. It was damp, cold, filthy beyond de- 
scription. Vermin abounded, and the water 
supplied to the prisoners was so bad that Orsini 
endured dreadful thirst rather than taste it. 
His five companions made dice out of pieces 
of bread, and spent their time in gambling. He 
shivered with rheumatic fever. He begged to 
know the ground of his imprisonment. No one 
would tell him. He implored medical assist- 
ance and wholesome food. No one took the 
least notice of his entreaties. 

At the close of March, 1855, he was removed 
to Mantua, whose castle of St. George is said to 
be the strongest fortified work in Italy. There 
he had a clean bed, which was an inestimable 
blessing. But the prison fare was only four- 
teen ounces of black bread and a plate of hot 
water called soup. He positively starved. Pris- 
oners are allowed to purchase what they choose 
out of their own money, but Orsini had none 
with him, and the jailer would not allow him 
to communicate with his friends. After a time 
the inspector of the prison was so touched with 
his suiiering that he sent him a loaf from his 
own table every day. To this Orsini ascribes 
the salvation of his life. 

As soon as he was well enough, he was 
brought up for trial. The judge, a faithful serv- 
ant of Austria, Counselor Sanchez, opened the 
case by saying: 

‘*Grave accusations are brought against you ; 
I have my own convictions of their justice. It 
is with you a question of life and death.” 

Orsini asked of what crime he stood accused. 
The answer was inimitable : 

‘* Reply to the questions put to you. It is for 
the Judge to take the lead. Do not imagine you 
will get any information out of us.” 

It must be pretty hard work for any prisoner 
to establish his innocence, when, in reply to his 
inquiry respecting the charge against him, he is 
told that ‘‘he must not expect any information 
from the Court.” Happily, in Orsini’s ease, 
this peculiarity of Austrian jurisprudence mat- 
tered little. After a host of questions, a paper 
was produced in the prisoner’s handwriting; it 
was a letter of instructions to some Italian rey- 
olutionists. Without a moment's hesitation, 
Orsini acknowledged himself the writer. ‘‘ In- 
stead of dying for my country on the battle-field, 
I shall die for her on the scaffold,” said he, qui- 
etly; “sooner or later it must have ended 
thus.” 

‘‘Death,” said the Judge, sententiously, ‘*is 
certainly the punishment of high treason. Had 
you been tried by the military tribunal, you 
would have been shot twelve hours hence: we 
allow time. While there is life, there is hope.” 

With this comforting apophthegm, Orsini was 
remanded to his prison. 

Of all the brave men who had been his fel- 
low-conspirators, the one whom he loved best, 
and about whose fate he felt most anxious, was 
Fortunato Calvi, an ex-colonel in the Austrian 
army, and a bold champion of Italian independ 
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ence. Calvi had been betrayed by a guide, and 
taken about the same time as Orsini; but what 
had befallen him since then his friend could not 
discover. He asked every official, judge, and 
jailer about him ; but some declined altogether 
to answer, while others answered evasively. 
One thing only seemed certain—Calvi was un- 
der sentence of death. 

Orsini had established a communication with 
his fellow-prisoner in the next cell on the left, 
by rapping on the wall. At the sound of the 
raps, the two poor fellows laid their ears to the 
wall, and contrived to whisper cheering mes- 
sages to each other. Though this intercourse 
was contraband, and was therefore maintained 
under great difficulties, and though Orsini had 
never seen his neighbor, he felt the liveliest 
sympathy for him; and when, some days after 
his examination, he ascertained that he had 
been removed, he was overwhelmed with grief 
and loneliness. 

In the cell on the right of the one he occu- 
pied, another prisoner was confined. This poor 
man also attempted to communicate with Or- 
sini by rapping on the wall. But from some 
indefinable reason, Orsini could not make up 
his mind to reply to the friendly sounds. It 
was not till his friend on the left had been taken 
away that he reasoned with himself upon his 
churlishness, and replied to the raps. The in- 
mate of the cell rapped his gratitude eagerly, 
and asked, in a hoarse whisper, 

‘* Who are you?” 

‘* Hernagh,” said Orsini, giving a name which 
he had assumed; ‘‘and who are you?” 

** Calvi.” 

Orsini slept little that night. At every op- 
portunity the two friends communicated to each 
other the story of their respective misfortunes, 
and speculated on their fate. Orsini had made 
up his mind to die. Calvi believed that he 
would be sentenced to twenty years of carcere 
duro. Each in his heart believed that the other 
would end his career on the scaffold, though 
each strove by words to cheer up his companion. 
But whatever happened, there was a world of 
happiness in being so near a dear friend. 

On the 2d of July, at daybreak, the prison- 
inspector roused Calvi, and led him into the 
court-room. Sentence of death was passed upon 
him. He was asked if he had any thing to say. 
He merely said, ‘‘ Bene, Benissimo!”’ The 
judge had the Emperor's pardon, it is said, in 
his pocket; he asked Calvi if he would throw 
himself upon the mercy of the Emperor and beg 
forgiveness ? 

‘*Never !” said the stern Italian. ‘‘My ha- 
tred of Austria is stronger than my love of life !” 

On the morning of 4th of July, 1855, when 
the people of the United States were prepar- 
ing to celebrate their national anniversary, 
Calvi was taken from his cell, and conveyed by 
a strong body of gens-d'’armes to a scaffold near 
the Bridge of St. George. He mounted the 
scaffold lightly, turned to the executioner and 
said, ‘Iam ready.” The cord was tightened 








and all was over. All that livelong day, while 
America was resounding with republican festiy- 
ities, this brave Italian hung, a corpse, with the 
dogs snuffing about the foot of the scaffold. 

When Orsini rapped at the wall of his cell. 
an unknown voice replied. 

“Where is Calvi?” asked Orsini, a feeling 
of sickness creeping over him. 

When the truth was told, he fell back sense- 
less. He rapped at the wall on the opposite 
side, and related the terrible news to his left- 
hand neighbor. 

“*T knew it,” was the answer; ‘and, to tel] 
you the truth, I was afraid to rap on the wall, 
lest you should be gone too.” 

If ever a condition in lie could justify self- 
destruction, that of Orsini and his fellow-pris- 
oners might have done so. The text of the law 
under which they were confined runs thus: 

‘¢ The condemned shall be confined in a dun- 
geon secluded from all communication, with 
only so much light and space as is necessary to 
sustain life. He shall be constantly loaded 
with heavy fetters on the hands and feet. He 
shall never, except during the hours of labor, 
be without a chain attached to a circle of iron 
round his body. His diet shall be bread and 
water ; a hot ration (slices of bread steeped in 
hot water and flavored with tallow) every second 
day; but never any animal food. His bed shall 
be composed of naked planks, and he shall be 
forbidden to see any one without exception.” 

In case of refractory conduct, the prisoner 
was sentenced to the cara/etto or little horse. 
This is a bench about eight feet long, on which 
the culprit is stretched face downwards. A 
moveable vice screws the waist to the bench so 
that motion is impossible ; the arms are streteh- 
ed beyond the head and fastened by the wrists 
to irons; rings likewise encircle the ankles so 
that the feet project beyond the bench. A cor- 
poral chosen for strength and brutality, inflicts 
the punishment of the bastinado, which is often 
continued until the sufferer faints. When the 
object of the punishment is to extort information, 
it is repeated from day to day until the prisoner 
confesses. What worse did the Spanish Inqui- 
sition ever perpetrate than these proceedings of 
the Austrian courts in 1855 and 1856? 

The police of Austrian state prisons is really 
admirable, so far as precaution is concerned. 
Thirteen times in the twenty-four hours is the 
prisoner visited by the turnkeys or inspectors ; 
the longest interval of peace being between one 
and six A.M. At each visit, the official requires 
to see the prisoner’s face so as to identify him. 
And so shrewd and sharp-eyed are the jailers, 
that on one occasion Orsini’s inspector observed, 
on visiting him, ‘‘Ha! Signor, you have been 
cutting your nails, I see. Well! well!” 

After Calvi’s death, Orsini’s feelings under- 
went a change. Up to that moment he had 
looked forward to death as a certainty and was 
quite resigned to it. He intended tocry ‘Viva 
? Italia” on the scaffold, and to leave his name 
a heritage to the future saviours of Italy. But 
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the horrible proximity of death dispelled these 
He began | tip-toe on the rail of the back of the chair. This 


yisions. Life grew dearer, sweeter. 
to think of future days, and of their opportunity. | 
He recalled his children’s faces tomind. Through | 
his high window he could see a narrow strip of 
sky, which was sometimes bright and gladsome ; ; 
he could not bear the idea of not seeing it again. 
The jailer had lent him a volume of Byron. 
‘The Englishman’s stirring verse roused the man 
within him, and he suddenly—like a flash, an 
electrical impulse—resolved to escape. The 
resolution made, excitement overpowered him. 
He raised himself to his window, and grasped 
the bars in his hand; leaping down again, he 


had difficulty in restraining himself from scream- | 


ing with joy. He almost felt himself free. 

In reality the obstacles were monstrous. 
The cell in which he was confined had but one 
window, seven feet from the floor, in the em- 
brasure. Twelve iron bars, three inches thick, 
crossed each other, and were inserted in the 
stone casement; and a second frame-work of 
similar bars occurred at three feet distance. 
The outside of the window was covered with 
an iron grating. From the window to the 
ground outside was one hundred and four feet, 
and this ground was the bottom of a wet ditch. 
On the other side of the ditch ran a wall per- 
pendicular for twenty feet, and very thick. And 
this wall surmounted, there yet remained a 
bridge to cross, which was closed at night, and 
guarded by armed sentinels. Here were diffi- 
They did 


culties enough to daunt any man. 


not frighten Orsini. 

He began by gaining the confidence of the 
turnkeys and jailers. His gentle demeanor and 
submission to his lot were a subject of common 
remark. Other prisoners were told that if they 
were like that ‘‘povero Signor Orsini,” they 
might have hope. Jailers remarked that any 
cell would do for Orsini, for so mild and pleas- 
ant a gentleman would never give trouble, and 
might be relied upon implicitly. He undertook 
the composition of a history; whenever the in- 
spector visited him he was to be seen engaged 
in literary labor, and the altered manner of the 
man was ascribed to the soothing effect of study. 
Meanwhile, by means which, for obvious rea- 
sons, are not explained, Orsini obtained from 
without a supply of money to corrupt the turn- 
keys with wine, and asmall bundle of steel saws. 

The first question was, What was the safest 
time to work? Night naturally suggested it- 
self at first blush; but on reflection Orsini soon 
bethought himself that the silence of the sleep- 
ing hours would add very considerably to the 
chance of his being overheard by the senti- 
nels. In day time, on the contrary, the chances 
of their hearing him were slender, especially 
as the church bells at Mantua ring long and 
loud. He put himself through a course of 
acoustics to detect the footfalls of the turnkeys 
as they approached his door, and at last attained 
such accuracy of hearing that he could hear a 
man approach on tip-toe when the bells were, 
deafening the people outside. 
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To saw the bars he was obliged to stand on 





position was the more inconvenient as he was 
very liable to fall, when the noise might have 
| created alarm and led to suspicion. However 
| he set to work, and in four days sawed through 
, one of the inside bars. Just as he finished the 
job his saw—which he had held at either end 
in his hand—broke in two. He perceived that 
he must have a handle. From the under side 
of his table he cut two strips of wood, which he 
fastened with wax to either side of a new saw; 


| then binding these firmly with tape, he had the 


satisfaction of finding that he had made an ex- 
cellent handle. A mixture of bread crumbs 
and wax answered very well to hide the traces 
of the saw on the bars. Thus provided he went 
to work with new energy. The toil was ex- 
cessive. Often he was obliged to desist from 
numbness of the fingers and arm. His side 
sometimes became so painful that he was forced 
to lie down to rest. His whole strength some- 
times gave way, and it was only by forcing his 
mind to dwell upon the subject of his little 
daughters that he could rouse himself to pursue 
his task. His appetite failed altogether, and 
he rarely slept, nervousness having suspended 
the ordinary working of the vital machine. 

At last he had succeeded in sawing through 
seven bars, and effecting an opening through 
which he could crawl. He could not resist the 
temptation to try it. Passing first his right arm, 
then his head, and catching hold of the bars of 
the second frame-work, he dragged himself 
through with severe effort, laying open his side, 
in doing so, against the oblique end of one of 
the cut bars; and there he sat, between the two 
sets of bars, with his legs dangling into the cell. 
Having made a brief reconnoissance of the labor 
to be done, he proceeded to re-enter his cell. 
Horror of horrors! he could not get in! He 
pushed, and squeezed, and tore himself, and 
wrenched with all his might at the bars—he 
could not pass. From the position of his body, 
he presented a larger surface than he had done 
when he crawled through: he could not get 
back. ‘The hour was rapidly approaching for 
the turnkey’s visits it was utter ruin to be 
there. A dizziness overcame him, and he 
nearly fainted. Providence, by extraordinary 
favor, detained the turnkey a few minutes that 
day; Orsini, recovering, succeeded, by long 
and judicious efforts—holding his breath while 
he moved, and smoothing his clothes—in creep- 
ing back into his cell, and replacing the bars 
just in time. 

The bars were so thick, that Orsini determ- 
ined to saw only one of the second set, and to 
make a hole in the stone-work by its side. To 
do this, he was forced to work in the embrasure 
of the window, and, consequently, to do the la- 
bor at night, when he could not be seen. He 
had a terrible fright the first night he began his 
excavations; he had hardly set to work when he 
saw lanterns flashing outside, heard the guard 
| turned ont, and officers shout angrily; then a 
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heavy tramp of men in the passage near his usual, and went away without remark. As 
door. He crept out of his window-sill in a they entered the next cell, Orsini climbed the 
cold perspiration, got into bed, and lay still, | window, and groped through his hole. Clutch- 
his heart beating pretty fast. But no one troub- | ing the rope with his hands, he wound his legs 
led him. Next morning a communicative round it, and began his descent. After he had 
turnkey let him know that a prisoner had tried | descended about eighty feet, he felt his arms, 
to escape, but had been caught by the guard. | which were unused to such labor, giving way ; 

“The rascal,” said the jailer; ‘‘if he plays he saw a ledge in the wall, and tried to gain it 
the fool any more, we shall put him in this cell, | to rest himself; but in doing so the cord slipped 
and move you to No. 3.” | from his legs, and he hung by his arms alone, 
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The bare idea froze poor Orsini’s blood. ‘‘I | 
am used to this place,” he muttered, feebly, | 
‘*and I would rather stay here.” 

‘Well, well,” said the turnkey, sipping his | 
wine, “‘ we shall see; you are such a well-bred 
gentleman that you would be safe any where.” 

Having sawed through the bar in the second 
grating, Orsini next extracted two nails from 
the window-shutters, and with his saw-handle 
contrived an instrument to scoop a hole in the | 
wall. It was hard work at first, as the outside | 
cement was very hard, but when he got to the 
bricks he made great progress; in a short time 
he had eight bricks out, all of which, together | 
with the cement extracted, he lodged in his 
straw mattress. 

On 26th March last the President of the 
Court visited him, and complimented him, as 
usual, upon his studious life. 

‘Is your work terminated yet?” he asked, 
politely, though with a slight sneer. 

‘Not quite yet,” replied Orsini, whose head 
ran upon another work; ‘‘ but, with God’s help, 
it soon will be.” 

‘Two nights afterward all was ready. He had 
obtained an extra pair of sheets, and two extra 
towels. These he tore into strips, each strip 
being strong enough to support his weight. 
After the visit at 9.30 p.m., he hastily climbed 
into the embrasure of the window, made fast 
his rope, and prepared to descend. 

But at that moment his feelings overpowered 
him. He was without strength or nerve. Re- 
gardless of consequences, he sprang back into 
his cell and lay down in his bed, beside himself 

th excitement, and his lips and mouth parched 
with fever. The sentinel, hearing the noise of 





his leap, came in to know*what was the mat- 

ter. Orsini complained of fever, and asked for | 
water, which was brought; the sentinel then | 
retired without remark. 

On the next day, 29th, he resolved to force | 
himself to eat, as he felt a want of strength. | 
All day long he practiced swinging from his | 
cord, both in order to test it and to.train his | 
arms, which were weak. He sent out for some | 
oranges, prudently foreseeing that some accident 
might befall him, and knowing the refreshment | 
that fruit affords to a wounded man. 

At ten o’clock at night he renewed his at- | 


tempt. This time, greatly to his surprise, he | 
was perfectly cool and collected. He put his | 
room in perfect order, fastened his rope, wrote | 
a letter to the governor, and lay down to wait | 
for the half-past-one visit. He was amazed at | 
his own calmness. The turnkeys cam, as 


and began to swing. “Iwas but for a moment. 
He would probably have fallen at any rate; 
but, looking down, he fancied he saw the ground 
six or seven feet beneath him, and let go. 

He had no idea that the whole life of man 
was so long as the period he took to fall. 

He fell twenty feet or more, striking first his 
knees, then his feet against a mass of cement, 
mud, and brick. Of course, he lost conscious- 
ness. When he came to himself he fancied that 
his right leg and arm were both broken. The 
pain was overpowering. His first thought was 
for the orange: he had it in his shirt-bosom ; 
and most blessed relief did it afford. 

The fosse, or ditch was dry. Orsini began 
to walk round in search of a place to scale the 
outer wall. He had provided himself with a 
small rope, which he had found one day, and 
also with a strong nail. Passing under an arch 
leading into the city, he crept on through marsh 
and mud, until he reached a place where he 
thought he might scale the wall. He drove his 
nail in, and put his left foot upon it, then tried 
to raise himself by clinging to the broken bricks 
above. But he had not raised his body six 
inches, when pain and exhaustion overcame 
him, and he fell back powerless. 

Up to this moment his courage had sustained 
him, in spite of suffering and difficulties. But 
now he was quite indifferent. He knew he 
would be taken, chained up, and executed. He 
did not care. He was quite resigned. He lay 
down in the ditch and went fust asleep. 

After an hour’s sleep, he awoke, the pain in 
his leg being intolerable. His courage return- 
ed. Day was near dawning, and if he could 
get any one to pull him out of the ditch, he 
might yet escape. At 5 a.m. the bridge gates 
were opened, and the people in the city began 
to move. Ayoungmanpassed. Orsini called 
to him, saying that he had got drunk the night 
before, and could not get out of the ditch; but 
the fellow only stared and walked on. Two 
men passed. Orsini made the same entreaty 
to them. They shrugged their shoulders, and 
said: ‘*Povero Signor, we shall only get our- 
selves into trouble by helping you.” 

It was a quarter tosix. Atsix the cells were 
visited, and Orsini’s escape would be discovered. 
His footsteps in the mud would enable them to 
track him easily enough. It was hard to get 
thus far, and fail. 

A stout peasant lad passed. In a voice of 
agony Orsini called to him for help, and threw 
him the end of the cord. The boy took it, and 
pulled with a will. But he was not strong 
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enough. After a tremendous effort, Orsini fell | 


back. 

‘*Call another man!” he shouted, being des- 
perate. 

It was Sunday morning, and many peasants | 
were astir. A stout man suddenly appeared, and | 


took hold of the cord. Both pulled with might | 
and main, and raised Orsini high enough for | 
them to catch his arms just as his strength was | 


giving way. He was beside them in a moment. 

‘¢ Understand,” said he, ‘‘what you have 
done: I am a political prisoner.” 

They ran directly at the top of their speed. 
He followed, limping as best he could. Round 
the castle of St. George are cane-brakes. About 
the very minute that the stupefied turnkeys 
were gazing at the severed bars in his cell Or- 
sini plunged up to his middle into one of these 


cane-brakes. He staid there without moving all | 


day. What became of him afterward it is not 
yet safe to tell. Suffice it to say that, though | 
the Austrian police made as much noise about 
him as if he had been an Emperor, he escaped, 
and is now an exile in England. 


We expect, of course,-to hear of his being in- | 


volved in more conspiracies. Men of his char- 
| acter never learn, never change. 

In the last news from Italy is an incident 
| Which throws light on the production of such 
men as Orsini. 

An Austrian colonel was the other day ga!- 
loping through the country, near a small tow 
in the Legations. He was followed by a larg 
dog. He happened to meet an Italian boy wh 
had a small hound with him. The colonel’. 
dog flew at this hound and was tearing him in 
pieces when the owner seized a stone, and, 
throwing it perhaps with more strength and bet- 
ter aim than he intended, killed the larger dog on 
the spot. The colonel in a fury had the boy ar- 
rested and bastinadoed. The pain and concen- 
trated rage were such that the boy died on the 
cavaletto, Next day the colonel was sitting 
among a group of officers at a café smoking ci- 
| gars. A man suddenly appeared, approached 

the colonel, dealt him three or four swift and 
| mortal blows with a knife, and dashed away 
| safely. Nothing was known of him except that 
| he was the father of the boy who had been mur- 
dered on the cavaletto. 


| 
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UNITED STATES. 
ILLS have been passed in the House of Repre- | 
sentatives which will undoubtedly result in 


| | British Government. In effect, it appropriates 
about $70,000 per annum for fifty years for this 
purpose. Objections were made to it in the Senate, 


the admission of two new States, Minnesota and | on the ground that both termini of the line are 
Oregon, into the Union. These bills are in the | within the British dominions; but it prevailed by 
usual form, defining the boundaries of the States | a vote of 29 to 18.—A bill has been passed direct- 
to be formed from portions of the present Terri- | ing that Spanish quarters, eighths, and sixteenths 


tories; appointing the time for the meeting of con- 
ventions to form State Constitutions, and making 
the customary provisions relative to public lands, 
education, etc. The estimated population of Min- 
nesota is 175,000, and that of Oregon is 90,000, both 
of which are rapidly increasing by emigration. 
The Committee in the House have reported ad- 
versely to the petition of the inhabitants of a por- 
tion of New Mexico for the formation of a new 
Territory, under the name of Arizonia; the main 
reason given is the paucity of the population, which 
renders the formation of a new Territory unadvis- 
able.—A portion of the citizens of Carson Valley, 
in Utah, presented a petition that their district 
should be annexed to California, on the ground 
that not being Mormons they suffer great wrongs 
and grievances from the Saints. The Committee 
on Territories reported adversely to their petition, 
on the ground that to grant it would only extir- 
pate a small portion of the evil complained of; but 
that something more was needed to “effect a radi- 
cal cure of the moral and political pestilence which 
makes Utah the scandal of the American people.” 
This means would be found in the bill now on the 
calendar for ‘‘the prevention and punishment of 
polygamy.” They also say that the State of Cali- 
fornia is already too large, and would be made still 
more unwieldy by the extension of its boundaries. 
——A bill has passed the Senate authorizing the 
Secretary of State, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to enter into a contract with the Transatlantic 


of a dollar shall only be received by public officers 
at the rate of twenty, ten, and five cents; these 
coins are not to be paid out, but are to be sent to 
the mint. The effect of this will be to drive these 
coins from circulation, and they will be replaced by 
American, coins.—A new cent has been prepared 
to take the place of that now issued. It is com- 
posed of eighty-eight parts of copper and twelve of 
nickel; is smaller and much more convenient than 
the present coin. The Indian Appropriation Bill 
includes a sum of $700,000 for pacifying the natives 
in Oregon.—A bill has been passed to reinstate the 
naval officers retired or furloughed by the late 
Naval Board, in case a committee of inquiry re- 
ports in their favor, and this report be approved by 
the President.——Several important subjects are 
under discussion. Foremost among these is the 
new tariff bill, having in view to reduce the reve- 
nues of the Government to the sum required for 
expenditures.—Mr. Clay, of Alabama, introduced 
a bill into the Senate to repeal the laws granting 
bounties to vessels engaged .in the cod-fishery. 
The amount of this bounty is about $300,000 per 
annum.—Mr. Wilson introduced a bill securing to 
actual settlers a right to the public lands granted 
to railroads, at the rate of $2 50 per acre.—Bills 
are under consideration for increasing the pay of 
naval and military officers; for making additionc! 
security against fire, etc., in steamers; and for ve- 
rious projects for internal improvement. Reso- 
lutions have been introduced calling for the cor- 





Telegraph Company for the transmission of mes- respondence in relation to the San Franciseo Vigil- 
Sages, upon terms similar to those offered by the ance Committee; for information in relation to 
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difficulties between citizens of the United States 
and the Government of Venezuela in consequence 
of the former collecting guano in the islands of the 
Caribbean; directing inquiry as to the expediency 
of adopting the Tehuantepec route for the trans- 
mission of a weekly mail to the Southern ports and 
San Francisco; into the expediency of making an 
appropriation for the survey of the River Platte. 

In the House, the Committee on Territories 
has reported a bill abrogating the laws passed by 
the Legislature of Kansas, and ordering a new 
election.—The Senate has refused to confirm the 
nomination of Mr. Harrison as Chief Justice of 
Kansas, in place of Judge Lecompte.—The new 
Central American treaty has been discussed in ex- 
ecutive session, and the bill confirming it, reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, has been 
referred back to the Committee, by a majority of 
33 to 8.——In the House, a committee has been 
appointed to inquire into charges of corruption 
made against members of that body. These charges 
originated in the New York Times, which affirmed 
that proofs of the truth of the accusation could be 
produced, sufficient to carry conviction to every 
honest heart, specifying in particular the case of 
the Minnesota Land Bill. Objection was made to 
the appointment of a Committee of Inquiry, on the 
yround that it was inconsistent with the dignity 
of the House to notice newspaper charges ; but Mr. 
Paine, a member from North Carolina, stated that 
a proposition was made to him, by another mem- 
ber, that he should receive fifteen hundred dollars 
if he would vote for the bill. Mr. Brenton, who 
had charge of the bill, demanded an investigation ; 
and a committee was appointed, consisting of two 
Democrats, two Republicans, and one American. 
Mr. Raymond, the editor of the Times, assumed 
before the Committee the responsibility of the ar- 
ticle, and avowed himself convinced of the truth 
of the charges, though unable to produce legal 
evidence of it. Mr. Simonton, a correspondent 
of that .paper, testified that two members of the 
IIouse had asked him whether he could not for 
money procure votes for the bill; he refused to 
give the names of these members, on the ground 
that he had made to them a pledge of secrecy. To 
meet this and similar cases of refusal to testify, a 
bill was reported by the Committee of Investiga- 
tion, and passed by a decided majority, imposing 
a fine of not more than a thousand dollars, and im- 
prisonment of not more than a year, upon any one 
who should refuse to give evidence before a com- 
mittee of Congress. Mr. Simonton still persisting 
in his refusal, was given into custody, but was 
subsequently released upon consenting to give the 
required testimony. The Committee have pursued 
their examinations, but have not as yet made their 
report. 

In the Senate the Republican vote has been 
greatly increased by the recent State elections. 
Mr. Sumner has been re-elected, almost unani- 
mously, from Massachusetts; Mr. Preston King 
takes the place of Mr. Fish, from New York; Mr. 
Cameron, in Pennsylvania, was elected over Mr. 
Forney, the Democratic candidate. From Michi- 
gan, Mr. Chandler takes the place of Mr. Cass. 
Mr. Hamlin, who resigned his seat in the Senate, 
and was chosen Governor of Maine, has been re- 
elected to the Senate. Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, 
whose seat was declared vacant by the Senate, on 
account of informality in the election, has been re- 
elected.—In Missouri, Mr. Polk, the present Gov- 





ernor, has been chosen to fill the place of Mr. Guyer, 
Whig ; the other seat from this State has been filled 
by the election of Mr. Green, ‘* Anti-Benton Demo- 
crat.”” The vacancy from Delaware, occasioned 
by the death of Mr. Clayton, has been filled by 
the election of Mr. Bates. From Indiana, Messrs, 
Bright and Fitch have been declared elected (the 
latter to fill a vacancy) United States Senators, 
It seems that a majority of the House is Demo- 
cratic, while their opponents have a majority in 
the Senate. It is affirmed that the proceedings 
in.joint ballot, by which the election was made, 
were informal ; and the majority of the State Sen- 
ate have protested against the election. The mat- 
ter has been referred to a committee to report upon. 
The next Senate, it is estimated, will be composed 
of 37 Democrats, 20 Republicans, and 5 Ameri- 
cans. 

The Legislature of Kansas met January 12. 
Governor Geary, in a long and elaborate message, 
sets forth the condition of the Territory when he 
assumed the office, and details the measures taken 
by him to put an end to the troubles and bring 
about the peace which now prevails, and which he 
believes will be permanent. He urges that the 
Territorial Assembly should permit all doubtful 
questions to remain in abeyance until the forma- 
tion ofa State Constitution ; the question of Slavery 
in particular should be left in the position where it 
is placed by the Constitution and the Act organiz- 
ing the Territories, subject to the decision of the 
courts upon all questions that may arise while 
Kansas remains a Territory. He recommends the 
immediate repeal of all of the objectional laws that 
have been passed. Among these he specifies the 
invidious test-acts, and the law requiring all elec- 
tions to be riva voce. The law respecting patrols, 
he says, is unjust, taxing property in general for 
the special protection of slave property, and estab- 
lishing an odious system of espionage. Various 
measures of internal improvement are recommend- 
ed, among which is the construction of a railroad, 
running southwardly through the Indian Terri- 
tory and Texas to the Gulf of Mexico. This would 
pass through a country which deserves to be styled 
‘*The Eden of the World.’’ He recommends that 
Congress be petitioned to appoint a Commission to 
inquire into the losses sustained by the citizens of 
Kansas during the late troubles, with a view to 
their indemnification by the General Government. 
He hopes for large Congressional appropriations 
in money and land for the benefit of the Territory ; 
and recommends measures for the extinguishment 
of the Indian title to surplus land, in order that it 
may be thrown open for settlement and improve- 
ment.—The ‘Free State” Legislature assembled 
at Topeka January 6. Mr. Robinson the ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor,” had previously addressed a letter to Mr. 
Roberts, the ‘‘ Lieutenant-Governor,” resigning his 
office, which he said he had accepted only because 
it was the post of danger; but he was now con- 
vinced that he could better serve the cause of free- 
dom and the State organization in a private capa- 
city. Mr. Roberts declined being present at the 
meeting of the Legislature, and threw the respons- 
ibility of the post of acting Governor upon Mr. 
Curtiss, the President of the Senate. The session 
had hardly commenced when write issued by Judge 
Cato were served upon the principal members, who 
were arrested and conveyed to Tecumseh, and the 
assembly adjourned until the second Tuesday in 
June. 
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Mr. Preston S. Brooks, the assailant of Mr. 
Sumner in the Senate Chamber, died very sud- 
denly at Washington, January 27, at the age of 
37 years. He had been for some days confined to 
his room by a cold, but was apparently recovering, 
when he was attacked by croup, and expired al- 
most before any serious danger was apprehended. 
Mr. Savage, of Tennessee, when the death was an- 
nounced in the House, took occasion to commend 
the action of Mr. Brooks in the affair which has 
given him so much notoriety.—Hon. Andrew J. 
Steverfson, formerly speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and subsequently Minister to Great 
Britain, died January 17 at Albemarle, Va., aged 
74 years.—George Carstensen, the architect of the 
New York Crystal Palace, died at Copenhagen, 
Denmark, January 4. He had undertaken the 
publication of a newspaper, and died on the day 
of the issue of the first number. 

The vocabulary of crime, especially in New 


York, has been enriched by a new term descriptive 
| @ suppressed cry; and directly after a man came 


of a new mode of robbery. It is performed by two 


or more, one of whom seizes the victim by the | 
neck from behind, in such a manner as to strangle | 
| that he being alarmed went away. On being con- 
| fronted with Eckel, he positively identified him as 


him and render him powerless, while the others 
proceed to rifle his pockets. This is styled garrot- 
ing from its resemblance to the well-known Span- 
ish mode of execution. Hardly a night has passed 
for weeks in which some offense of this nature has 
not been recorded. In a number of cases the of- 
fenders have been arrested, summarily tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to imprisonment for life.— 
Public feeling has been excited by a murder which 
seems likely to take its place among the causes ce(- 
éres. Dr. Harvey Burdell, a dentist of New York, 
was found dead in his room on the morning of Jan- 
uary 31. There were fifteen wounds in his body, 
ef which at least six were mortal, and there were 
also marks of strangulation upon his throat. He 
was dressed in his ordinary clothing, from which 
it appears that the murder had been committed the 
previous night. The room bore marks of a violent 
struggle having taken place, the walls and floor 
being covered with blood. No certain traces of 
the murderers could be discovered out of the room, 
Suspicion was at once directed toward the in- 
mates of the house; these were confirmed by sub- 
sequent investigation. He was possessed of consid- 
erable property, owning the house in which he lived, 
of which he retained the second floor as an office 
and sleeping apartment, the remainder being rented 
to Mrs. Emma A. Cunningham as a boarding-house. 
Mrs. Cunningham though maintaining a fair gen- 
eral reputation was proved to have been of very 
questionable character and antecedents. As soon 
as the murder was discovered, she announced that 
she had been a short time previous privately mar- 
tied to the Doctor, and produced a marriage certif- 
icate signed by a reputable clergyman, who also 
testified that at the time in question he had mar- 
ried her to a man representing himself as Dr. Bur- 
dell, and whose general appearance resembled that 
of the body, though he could not positively identi- 
fy it as that of the man whom he had married. A 
daughter of Mrs. Cunningham was present, as wit- 
ness tothe marriage, who swore that the Doctor was 
the bridegroom. It appeared, at the coroner’s in- 
quest, that there had been much ill-feeling between 
the Doctor and Mrs. Cunningham; that she com- 
menced a suit against him for breach of promise 
of marriage, which was subsequently withdrawn ; 
that she had threatened him, and that he was in 





fear of his life, and had at length taken measures 
to remove her from his house; and an agreement 
was found among his papers, dated subsequently 
to the alleged marriage, and signed by her as E. A. 
Cunningham, promising to vacate the premises in 
May, and pay the rent up to that time. This and 


| . . * se 
| other circumstances gave rise to the supposition 


that some one had personated Burdell at the mar- 
riage. A very close intimacy was also shown to 
have existed between Mrs. Cuuningsham and John 
J. Eckel, one of her boarders. Suspicion was at 
once turned toward these as thc murderers; but, 
for the first ten days during which the Coroner's 


| inquest sat, nothing was elicited which fixed the 


crime upon them. But on the eleventh day a 
witness was produced, who testijiec that at about 
11 o'clock on the night of the murder he was seat- 
ed on the steps of the Doctor’s house; that a man 


| whose general appearance resembled Mr. Burdell 


entered, and a moment after the witness heard a 
noise as if a struggle was taking place, followed by 


to the door, looked out, and seeing the witness 
sitting on the steps, accosted him roughly, and 


the person who had looked from the door. The 
clothes of the murderer must have been covered 
| with blood, but no traces of them, or of their hav- 
| ing been destroyed, have as yet been discovered. 
The winter which is now closing has been of un- 
exampled severity in all sections of the country. 
| Even as far South as Virginia, railroad travel has 
been seriously interrupted by snow. At the North 
and East, and on the Western prairies, the temper- 
ature has rivaled that of the Arctic regions. Early 
|in February a general thaw commenced, which 
| has continued for more than a week, raising the 
| streams, and causing immense loss. At Albany 
and vicinity, the damage by water and floating ice 
is estimated by millions. The Ohio River broke 
up on the 6th. A number of steamers were cut 
through by the ice at the wharves in Cincinnati. 
From California our dates come down to January 
5. The most important intelligence relates to a 
decision of the Supreme Court, that a bill appro- 
priating $100,000 for the construction of a wagon- 
road across the Sierra Nevada is unconstitutional. 
This decision rests upon a clause in the Constitu- 
tion of the State, prohibiting any debt to be eon- 
| tracted beyond the total amount of $400,000, un- 
less the bill creating such debt be submitted to the 
people and ratified by them. This decision in ef- 
fect declares the whole debt of the State beyond 
the sum of $300,000 to have been illegally con- 
tracted, and therefore not binding. It is confi- 
dently anticipated that the Legislature will pass a 
bill confirming the whole of the indebtedness of 
the State, and that it will be ratified by the popu- 
lar vote. 





SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

Our last Record brought the affairs of Nicaragua 
down to the first of December. At this time 
Walker, forced to abandon Granada, had burned 
the city. He, with a portion of his forces, ha«l 
succeeded in reaching the lake, and had taken 
refuge on board a steamer. Another body, un- 
der Henningsen, intercepted in their retreat, had 
thrown themselves into the church of Guadulupe, 
not far from the shore, where they were invested 
by the allied forces. These undertook to work 
their way by covered trenches to the lake in order 
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to escape by water. They were reduced to great | fer appears to have met with a cool reception. In 
straits for provisions, and suffered severely from | the mean while the Emperor of France, backed by 
sickness. On the 10th they had succeeded in| the other Powers, proposed as a final adjustment 
gaining the shore. Meanwhile Walker had landed | that the Swiss should release the Neufchatel pris- 
a body of some two hundred men, who succeeded | oners, and that the King of Prussia should re. 
in cutting their way through the enemy, and re- | nounce his claims upon the Canton. After some 
lieving their comrades, who joined Walker on | coquetting on both sides, the belligerents agreed 
board the steamer. He then sailed down the | to these terms, the King of Prussia declaring that, 
western shore of the lake, and took possession | the point of honor being satisfied by the release of 
again of Rivas, in the neighborhood of which he | the prisoners, he was willing to refer all other mat- 
was supposed to be at the latest intelligence. This | ters in dispute to a conference of the European 
success appears to be more than counterbalanced | Powers, to be assembled as soon as possible. 

by a sudden coup de main'on the part of the Costa} From Great Britain there is nothing of special 
Ricans, a body of whom, under the command of | importance.—The Persian War seems to be very 
an American named Spencer, made their way | unpopular.—A reorganization of the ministry, in- 
through the forests to the River San Juan, and | volving considerable changes, is considered proba- 
seized all the steamers on the river, thus cutting | ble-—The probability of a speedy addition to the 
off all aid to Walker from the Atlantic side. A | Royal Family is announced.—The appointment of 
body of new recruits, who were stationed at Punta Minister to the United States having been declined 
Arenas, at the mouth of the river, were endeavor- | by Mr. Villiers, the post has been offered to Lord 
ing to repair a steamer with which to ascend, re- | Napier, by whom it has been accepted, and his de- 
take the boats, and open communications. The | parture for Washington will soon take place. 

commander of a British man-of-war lying off Grey- | Monsieur Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, was as- 
town, having been informed that among these were sassinated in the church of Saint Etienne du Mont, 
a number of British subjects who were forcibly de- | in the very act of performing divine service. The 
tained at Punta Arenas, offered them his protec- | assassin is a young priest named Verger, of very 
tion, of which a few availed themselves, in spite indifferent character, who had been suspended 
of the protest of the commander of Walker's forces. | from the exercise of his functions. Among other 
The accounts which reach us of the situation of | offences, he had written against the dogma of the 


Walker are very contradictory. Some represent 
him as reduced to the last extremity, with but a 
few hundred men, who are rapidly melting away 
from disease and privation; while others report 
his troops at some 1200, in good condition and spir- 
its. There can be no doubt that the losses of 


Walker within a few months amount fully to 5000 


men, most of whom have fallen from disease. The 
President of Costa Rica has issued a proclamation 
giving a magniloquent narrative of the successes 
of the allies, and offering a free passage to such 
of the filibusters as may wish to return to the 
United States. 

The Governments of Peru, Chili, and Ecuador 
have entered into a treaty, to which the other 
South American Republics are invited to accede, 
for mutual aid and defense, especially against ag- 
gressions from the North; but the disturbed con- 
dition of all these States, with the possible excep- 
tion of Chili, will apparently prevent any practical 
results. 

EUROPE. 

‘The vexed questions in European politics have 
all been amicably adjusted. The sessions of the 
Paris Conference commenced December 31st, and 
were continued until January 6th. It was agreed 
that the Isle of Serpents belonged to the mouth of 
the Danube, and should be given up to Turkey. 
Russia consented to surrender Bolgrad on condi- 
tion of receiving an equivalent in territory farther 
to the north, thus removing her boundary from 
the Danube. The Austrian troops are forthwith 
to evacuate the Principalities.—The Prusso-Swiss 
question at one time assumed a serious aspect. 
The King of Prussia threatened to move an army 
of 130,000 men upon Switzerland, and demanded 
permission to march them through the intervening 
German States. The Swiss made preparation for 
a desperate resistance. The other Powers offered 
to mediate, apprehending that hostilities between 
Prussia and Switzerland would lead to a general 
war. Mr. Fay, our Minister, also offered his serv- 
ices to bring about an accommodation, but his of- 


| “* Immaculate Conception.” In consequence of his 
suspension he was reduced to great distress. As 
he stabbed the prelate to the heart, he exclaimed, 
A bas les déesses, probably in allusion to this doc- 
trine. Upon his trial he behaved with such vio- 
lence that it was found necessary to remove him 
from court, and the trial went on without his pres- 
ence. In spite of the efforts of his counsel to pro- 
cure an acquittal on the ground of insanity, he 
was found guilty and sentenced to death.—Count 
de Morney, half-brother to the Emperor, and Min- 
ister to Russia, has just married the Princess 
Troubetzkoi, a Russian lady of great beauty and 
wealth, with the full concurrence of the sovereigns 
of both countries. This is held not to be without 
political significance. 
THE EAST. 

Beyond the fact of the arrival of a portion of the 
British forces before Bushire, nothing definite has 
been heard of the progress of the war with Persia. 

Hostilities have suddenly broken out between the 
British and Chinese. The outbreak seems to have 
been quite unexpected, although serious misunder- 
standings have for some time existed. But, on the 
8th of October, a small trading vessel, bearing En- 
glish colors, was seized near Canton upon a charge 
of piracy, and three of her crew put to death. The 
British consul failing to procure redress, demanded 
the presence of the English fleet under the com- 
mand of Sir Michael Seymour. This arrived on 
the 18th, when the admiral made an attempt to 
negotiate. This was declined by Yeh, the Govern- 
or of Canton, who refused to grant an interview to 
the British commander. The vessels ascended the 
river, destroying the Chinese forts built to eom- 
mand the passage, and, on the 27th, commenced 
firing upon the city. A breach having been effect- 
ed in the walls, on the 29th a party of two hundred 
and fifty men landed, entered the city, and ad- 
vanced as far as the Governor's palace, which they 
occupied for a short time, and then retired, having 
suffered but little. The next day the Admiral dis- 
| patched a letter to the Governor, informing him 
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that, not being able to gain an interview, he had 
preached the wall and obtained access to the pal- 
ace. Up to this time operations had been conduct- 
ed with the view of sparing life. But the city was 
wholly at the mercy of the British, who could de- 
stroy it at any moment, and it rested with the Gov- 
ernor to say whether this should be done. Nego- 
tiations were kept up for a day or two, when the 
bombardment was resumed, and continued for three 
or four days, causing much damage, and doubtless 
oceasioning a serious loss of life. Meanwhile, a 
large number of armed junks had been concentrated 
below the city, and the British vessels were sent 


down to capture them, which they succeeded in | 


doing after a sharp contest. This occurred on the 
7th of November, and on the following day the 
Chinese made an unsuccessful attempt to destroy 
the British vessels by means of fire-ships. There 
was an interval of quiet until the 11th, when oper- 
ations were resumed against the Bogue forts, thirty 
miles below the city, the strongest fortifications on 
the river, the possession of which by the British 
would give them the entire command of the stream. 
These were captured, with terrible slaughter of 
their defenders, and at the latest dates active hos- 
tilities were going on. The Chinese have set fire 
to the foreign mercantile establishments, and it was 


reported that the British would no longer spare the | 


city. 

The Americans have also become involved in a 
quarrel with the Chinese. Some time previous to 
the English difficulty, the United States sloop-of- 
war /’ortsmouth had been ordered to Whampoa, in 
consequence of a rumor that the rebels were de- 
scending upon Canton. Other vessels were soon 
added to the American force. During the progress 
of the hostilities, an American trading steamer had 


been fired into while passing the Chinese forts. 
Our Consul, Mr. Perry, demanded redress, which 
was promised by the Governor, who requested 
that the Americans would take no part in the 
quarrel with the English. Assurances were given 
that they would remain neutral so long as they 
were unmolested. It seems that when the walls 
of Canton were first breached, some Americans 
had taken part in the attacky and had even dis- 
played our flag on the walls. This was promp:- 
ly disavowed by Commodore Foote. On the 15th 
| of November, a boat from the Portsmouth was 
| fired into from the lower fort at the mouth of 
the river, in consequence of which it was determ- 
| ined to take the fort. The next day an attack was 
made, and the guns of the fort were silenced ; but 
the American force at that point being too small 
to warrant landing to take possession, operations 
were delayed until the 2ist, when all the vessels 
| were concentrated, and a vigorous assault was 
| made upon the forts at the mouth of the river. 
They were carried one after another, under a heavy 
| fire, the Chinese driven out, and the forts dis- 
|mantled. These were four in number, mounting 
| in all 165 heavy guns, which were either destroyed 
or rendered useless. The American loss in these 
| transactions was only five men killed and seven 
wounded. Very little damage was done to our 
vessels. The Americans, having accomplished 
their purpose, have withdrawn from the contest, 
to await the result of the action of the British Ad- 
miral.—There is also a probability that the French 
will become involved, as they have some griev- 
ances to settle. In addition to all this, it is re- 
ported that the rebels, who are in the neighborhood 
of Canton, are ready to take part with the foreign- 
ers against the Imperial Government. 








s* 

Viterary 

THE reaction from the flush of New Year's pub- 
lications gives us an unusually scanty record of im- 
portant books for the past month, and affords but 
slight occasion for the exercise of our critical pen. 
One of the most readable volumes which we have 
received since our last issue has the appropriate 
title of Pictures of the Olden Time, by Epmunv H. 
Sears, a contribution to the romance of history, 
in which fact and imagination are blended in dis- 
ereet proportions, with a large preponderance of 
the former. The materials are derived from the 
annals of the Puritan colony in Holland, from 
which was selected the band of resolute pilgrims 
who first landed on Plymouth Rock. In his fresh- 
ly-colored narrative, Mr. Sears has attempted to 
illustrate the life of the ancestors of the New En- 
gland people, in its perilous ways behind the 
scenes of courts, Parliaments, and battles, and in 
the familiar intercourse of neighbors and servants, 
wives and children. A peculiar interest is given 
to his pictures from the fact that they represent 
the fortunes of a single family in the ancestral line 
of the writer, and are thus clothed with a vivid, 
home-like reality, which no artistic painting can 
impart to the mere creations of fancy. The tone 
of the work is doubtless too grave and earnest for 
the reader in quest only of amusement, although 


its elevation of thought, and its frequent touches | 


of natural pathos, can not fail to prove attractive 
to cultivated and contemplative tastes. Regarded 


HPatives, 
in a historical point of view, the work is valuable 
for its accurate discrimination and its rich and im- 
pressive illustrations. Mr. Sears earnestly insists 
on the distinction, which is often lost sight ef, be- 
tween the character of the Plymouth settlement 
and that of the subsequent Massachusetts colony. 
But this distinction is essential to a true apprecia- 
tion of the Puritans of New England. The Ply- 
mouth emigrants were originally from an humbie 
agricultural district in the north of England. They 
were placed in that station of life which holds a 
happy medium between poverty and riches. Dwell- 
ing away from the luxuries and refinements of the 
city, ‘amid corn-fields, and sheep, and kine,” they 
had little knowledge either of the world or books, 
and consecrated the intervals of toil by communion 
with God and meditation on Heaven. After they 
were driven out of England they remained twelve 
years in Holland, ‘shut in from the great world 
among themselves, and drawing closer than ever 
around the Head of the Church.”” With all their 
devotion to the faith, they held its principles in 
tolerance and love. They had imbibed the spirit 
of the large-hearted Robinson, as it glows through 
his farewell address. So early as 1641, almost 
within twenty years of their first landing at Ply- 
mouth, they passed an ordinance that ‘‘ no injunc- 
tion should be put on any church or church-member 
| as to doctrine, worship, or discipline, whether for 
substance or for circumstance, beside the command 
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of the Bible.” They left each man free to inter- 
pret the Bible for himself. They required no rela- 
tion of private experiences, no assent to special 
articles of faith, but godly living alone, as condi- 
tions of admission into the Church. They were 
friendly to all sects, not excepting the Quakers and 
Anabaptists, which at that time were the objects 
of such general ecclesiastical odium. Even Roger 
Williams, the arch-heretic of his day, when exiled 
from Massachusetts, found cheer and comfort in 
‘heir sympathy. The excellent Winslow made a 
journey from Plymouth to Providence, to take him 
by the hand. ‘That great and precious soul, Mr. 
Winslow,” says Roger Williams, ‘‘ melted and 
kindly visited me at Providence, and put a piece 
of gold into the hands of my wife for our supply.” 

The Massachusetts colony dates nine years later 
than that of Plymouth. It was composed of an en- 
tirely different class of persons. Its leaders were 
men of rank, wealth, legal attainments, and liter- 
ary culture. They were the descendants of earls, 
lord-mayors, and gentlemen. The Massachusetts 
Company was formed in London, and men who 
were large proprietors embarked in the enterprise. 
Bred in the elegancies and comforts of English life, 
they had suffered no experience of poverty and 
persecution. They were not separatists from the 
Established Church—some of them were in full 
communion with it—and, in general, they had high 
notions of church prerogative and infallibility. 


Their emigration to America was attended with | 


comparatively few hardships. They came over 
fifteen hundred in a year, bringing their wealth 
with them. 
chusetts colony before the arrival of Winthrop, was 
a man of a cold, saturnine, intolerant cast of char- 
acter. The spirit of the colony, from the begin- 
ning, was one of bitterness and persecution. The 
early legislation of the Plymouth colony, on the 
other hand, was statesmanlike, just, and liberal. 
No code of blue laws was ever enacted by the Pil- 
gtims. The Plymouth records exhibit scarcely an 
instance of the espionage over private rights which 
marks the early history of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. The contrast between thé two colonies, 
in many other respects, is ably set forth by Mr. 
Sears. Hibs final conclusion is amply sustained by 
fagts. ‘‘ To this day the Pilgrim blood flows with 
less foreign intermixture than elsewhere through 


the veins of the people of the Cape; and in toler- | 


ant principles, genial spirit, and generous bearing, 
in religion without bigotry, and faith warm with 
the ardors of charity, may be traced, after two 
hundred years, some moral lineaments of the 
Scrooby congregation.” (Crosby, Nichols, and Co.) 

Harper and Brothers have published an Ele- 
mentary Treatise on Geometry, by Professor Docu- 
ARTY, containing a brief exposition of the princi- 
ples of that science, and- of plane and spherical 
trigonometry. The author has made free use of 
the labors of the French and English mathemati- 
cians, wherever they have suited his purpose, in 
the preparation of his volume, the special features 
of which are conciseness, lucidity, and rigid exact- 
ness of expression. It well sustains the reputation 
of his text-book on Algebra. 

Two new volumes of Harper’s Classical Library 
are issued, containing the translation of the 7rag- 
edies of Euripides, by THeopore A.ots BUCKLEY, 
in literal prose. The version is founded on the 
text of Dindorff, and is accompanied by brief and 
appropriate notes. 


Endicott, the leader of the Massa- | 


History of the Invasion and Capture of Washing. 
ton, by Joun S, WILLIAMS, is a narrative of the 
famous Washington campaign, written with the 
view of removing the obloquy which has been cast 
upon the American troops engaged in the Battle 
of Bladensburg. The author has made diligent 
use of the copious materials furnished by the Con- 
gressional investigation of the subject, and by per- 
sonal statements from those whose position at the 
time enabled them to obtain a correct, knowledge 
of the affair. The moral which he attempts to de- 


duce from the history is favorable to the character 
of the American soldiery, at the expense of the 
(Harper and 


prominent politicians of the day. 
Brothers.) 

Seven Years’ Street-preaching in San Francisco, ) 
Rev. WILLIAM TAYLor, gives agraphic description 
of a bold and successful attempt, by an enthusiastic 
Methodist preacher, to ‘‘ beard the lion in his den” 
among the streets of San Francisco. The brave 
soldier of the cross was filled with the spirit of his 
Master, and did not hesitate to encounter vice and 
wretchedness in whatever form they made their 
appearance. His book relates many curious 
episodes in the life of a city minister, and shows 
| throughout an unflinching courage, a resolute 
| devotion to the work of an evangelist, and a re- 
|imarkable power of adaptation to the demands 
| of the occasion and the moment. (Carlton and 
| Porter.) 
The same publishers have brought out a selec- 
tion from the itinerant and editorial budget of 
Rev. J. V. Watson, entitled Tales and Takings, 

consisting of articles from the pen of contributors 
| to the editor's paper during a long connection with 
| the press—of fugitive pieces gathered from differ- 
| ent sources—and, in a great proportion, of his own 
| literary productions. The sketches, which com- 
| pose a large part of its contents, are marked by 
| their vivacity and naturalness, and in many in- 
stances are not a little amusing. A number of 
| portraitures of eminent clergymen show a happy 
| gift in the delineation of character, and though 
| drawn, as far as we can judge, with faithful dis- 
| crimination, their frank and hearty good-humor 
| disarms them of all offending qualities. The la- 
| mented decease of the author just before the vol- 
ume was sent to press, invests it with a new and 
| melancholy interest. 
Villas and Cuttages: A series of Designs prepared 
| for. execution wn the United States, by CALVERT 
| Vaux. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) The 
author of this work was the associate of the late 
Mr. Downing, and several of the plans which it 
contains were the product of their united expe- 
| rience and skill. The genuine love of beauty, the 
excellent taste, and the admirable good sense which 
gave such value to the suggestions of the distin- 
guished artist, whose early loss was a national 
calamity, have evidently left their traces on the 
composition of this volume. Mr. Vaux has at- 
tempted to furnish such designs and descriptions, 
to those who are about to build in the country, us 
shall effectually contribute to the improvement of 
domestic rural architecture. While his work bears 
| the impress of artistic genius and sound theoretical 
| principles, it abounds in the practical details and 
, minute instructions demanded by those who wish 
, to make only judicious and efficient expenditures 
in the construction of their dwellings. It is il- 
lustrated by three hundred choice engravings, and 
| its typographical beauty is a model. 








Chitor’s. Cable, 


AN WE IMPROVE OUR DOMESTIC LIFE? 

—The most of men and women have an ideal 
of Home. Such is the nature of the domestic senti- 
ment, that it forms an easy alliance with the imag- 
ination, and borrows from it both a creative and 
an enlivening influence. It is not a mere instinct 
in any one; for thought and feeling, quickened by 
the consciousness that it is endowed with a special 
capacity for growth and happiness, are constantly 
striving to pour a current of fresh and animating 
life into its channels of action. Go into the hum- 
blest cottage in the land, and there is something 
more within its walls than the eye can discern. 
Bench, table, and bed are not the only furniture. 
The rude hearth, with its unshapen rock and am- 
ple size, has another fire than that which warms 
its closely-gathered circle. Fancies and impulses 
are there—artists and architects—working joyfully 
because of the inspiration of love. All men, not 
degraded by passion or brutalized by crime, are 
poets, painters, sculptors at home. The heart 
can not live in a place that is simply a material 
dwelling. Idealize it must, by virtue of its own 
truthful tenderness; and, rising above common 
images, it can only be satisfied by expressing itself 
in words that typify Heaven. Beautiful, then, is 
that provision of our Creator by which every man 
and woman has a birthright in the gladness and 
clory of the universe, because of their sympathy 
withhome. It is sufficient of itself to create tastes 
that refine our grosser elements, and make them 
kindred to spiritual affections ; to awaken aspira- 
tions that wander forth from the soul as forerun- 
ners of a worthier future ; to indicate new and sub- 
limer offices of character; and possess, by antici- 
pation, some of the prerogatives of angel-life in 
Paradise. 


| mankind. 


No ideal of the mind is a vain and useless thing. | 


The most substantial practicalness is often found 
in these bright imaginings, and they serve our 
needy nature far beyond the range of common util- 


ion with whatever is fair and noble in creation. It 
is the beneticent parent of the ideal and the real; 
and though we. distinguish them by different 
names, yet, in their final purpose and meaning 
are they one, in revealing whence they came and 
whither they tend to lead us. In nothing is this 
gracious kindness more manifest than in the spe- 
cial fullness of its plans for the culture of the 
heart. The wide world is for the race, as a race, 
but home is a superadded world for the heart; and 
as Jehovah in his ancient temple would have an 
exclusive chamber, adorned with superior grace, 
for his selecter dwelling, so hath he ordered that 
the spirit shall here be shut in from landscape and 
sky, no less than from friendship and business, and 
be left alone with its high offices of meditation and 
worship. We study Providence on the great thea- 
tre of life, where men struggle, where nations rise 
and fall, where mighty agencies convulse the old 
order of things, and fulfill the decrees of mercy 
or vengeance. But there is nowhere such a Proy- 
idence as watches over the heart andthe home. It 
works most wondrously here. Not only are chil- 
dren born there, but likewise all that is great and 
good. It is the divine nursery for science and art, 
for philanthropy and piety. Without it, the wealth 
of the whole world could not enrich a single hand, 
nor its splendors confer lustre on a solitary brow. 
Here men and women are made most sensible of 
the image of God; here they are trained «nd ‘dis- 
ciplined to lofty aims and vast endeavors; here 
they are chosen and called, baptized, anointed, 
robed, and crowned; here Heaven originates 
events and ordains victories; here poets receive 
their lyres, and chieftains are girded for conflict, 
and rulers are inaugurated for the obedience of 
It is a topic common to pulpit and 
press, and, outlasting all others, is never ex- 
hausted. Home has created more fiction, writ- 


, ten more songs, recorded more biographies, ut- 


tered more maxims, inspired more eloquence, and 


ity. Value is not a term coined, like money, out | even fills a larger space in the Bible than any 


of the materials of the earth; nor can the commer- | thing else. Men never weary of it. The fireside, 
cial exchange determine all questions of profit and | the old arm-chair, the cradle of infancy, and the 


loss. 
settle the relations of all objects to us, then, in- 
deed, it can not be doubted that the sunshine and 
the rain, as they form the bow of God's promise in 
the sky, or the dew-drop as it holds the firmament 


in its bosom, or the apple-blossom as it falls to the | 
ground, or any other of the myriad beauties of the | 
universe, may contribute as much to the real ad- | 


vancement of the human race as the more ostensi- 
ble means that promote his outward good. For 
man is much more than a creature of civilization. 
The animal in him is not only to be tamed and 


fed and clothed, but the glorious spirit, breathed | 


into him by Jehoyah, is to receive its share of life 
from the economy around him, and mature itself 
for an awaiting destiny. Man can not live by 
bread alone. If he were confined to that food, he 
would soon fatten into a devil. There are, there- 
fore, golden seasons for the soul—harvests gath- 
ered not into barns—vines, that yield no purple 
fruits, and yet lay their summer foliage over richer 
gifts. To its largest extent, Nature seeks to serve 
the mind as well as the body, offering alike to its 
perceptions and its joys the privilege of commun- 





If the interests of our higher being are to | couch of age, the family table, and evening parlor, 


have an immunity from the familiarity that takes 
the edge from novelty, and the commonplace te- 
diousness that robs the mind of its elastic tone. 
Love renews its youth every day, and home is re- 
newed with it. The household incidents of every 
hour do more to keep thought and hope alive in 
the soul than all the excitements of enterprise and 
ambition, and, despite of care and anxiety, they 
send a steady stream of vigor through motives and 
sentiments that would otherwise decay. The 
beautiful things that never die out of men’s mem- 
ories—never become superannuated—never have 
their morning light darkened or their early fresh- 
ness exhaled—are heavenly witnesses to the noble 
immortality of pure affections. Whatever else 
this frail and feeble world fails in, it never with- 
holds its princely revenues from the heart of love ; 
for God is love, and he hath made the earth and ali 
in it toexpress this truth, and minister to it in his 
creatures. 

If such are the offices of the domestic sentiment, 
men and women ought surely to feel that it eon- 
tains the elements of their most enduring strength 
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and their highest happiness. The misfortune of 
our race is, that either it has no faith at all in this 
cardinal fact, or its faith is so weak as to be prac- 
tically inert and inoperative. And just here lies 
the first serious difficulty in realizing the true art 
of life. Men and women lack a genuine, high- 
minded, bold-hearted faith in the capacity of this 
sentiment to answer its noble ends. Poetic fer- 
vors and romantic enthusiasms we have abundant- 
ly; but where shall we find that simple, loving, 
generous trust in the might of home and love to 
develop our being, and, under Christian influence, 
restore its lost inheritance of blessedness? One 
thinks of home as a charming convenience; an- 
other, as a delightful comfort; a third, as an ele- 
gant luxury; and it is fashioned and formed 
agreeably to their ideas. It is a mere earthly 
thing. At the first glance, it looks like a great 
advance on the den of the wild beast, but when 
viewed more closely, how far removed is it from 
the nest of the bird, the hole of the fox, or the cave 
of the hyena? The animal is alike satisfied in 
each ; and though, in the case of man, certain sen- 
timents and impulses are excited and pleased, yet 
the distinctive province of his home is not fulfilled. 
A man may be sheltered by its roof, protected by 
its walls, fed by its table, and refreshed by its re- 
pose ; he may even have its tasteful enjoyments in 
its ornamented halls, and an intellectual banquet 
in its capacious library; sense and intellect may 
be royally served by that multiplied ministry which 
modern art has introduced, and yet the scene of all 
this service and show may be no home. The just 
ideal of home, as God's institution, extends far be- 
yond body and intellect. Men and women are 
placed in the midst of its sanctities that they may 
understand the laws of their moral nature through 
the instrumentality of sympathy, grow into each 
other, draw the supplies of expanding life from 
mutual resources, and learn how the union of affec- 
tions perfects individuality, and makes each nobler 
in the sphere where God has put them. Such a 
conception of home is necessary to every heart that 
would give exercise to profound sentiment and in- 
tense feeling. Any faith that falls short of this 
deep and devout conviction, robs the soul of its 
richest earthly patrimony. Human nature, it 
must be confessed, is too wayward and imperfect 
to experience a near approach to this standard. 
But, nevertheless, there is a mighty moral power 
in a high ideal, even if we fail to attain it. 

Civilization has done much for us. It has 
wrought wonders; and, indeed, it has made won- 
ders cease to be wonderful. Our sense of novelty 
has been taxed until it has lost its keen sensitive- 
ness, and often there would be relief if it could 
shrink behind the shadow of familiarity. Ad- 
miration is quite exhausted, and a sober man 
sometimes prays that he may have a short respite, 
and recruit the overstrained faculty. What was 
once thought extravagant language is now very 
ordinary talk. We have compounded adjectives, 
intensified verbs, and sublimated phrases, until 
lexicography threatens our brains with madness. 
The present age is an endless topic for eulogy, and 
our oratory is fairly outdone in efforts to award it 
justice. Modern civilization—American civiliza- 
tion—has contributed greatly to our advancement. 
But what has it done for our homes? 

Our homes are large debtors, in every item of 
physical comfort, to the spirit of the age. In the 
construction of houses, in their adaptation to cli- 





mate ; in arrangements for warming, ventilating, 
bathing, cooking—in every thing that has refer. 
ence to animal life—we have made remarkable 
progress. Where men can command the means, 
they have it in their power to erect and furnish 
dwellings that have never been equaled. Nor 
have the rich only gained in this respect; for per- 
sons in moderate circumstances are how able to 
supply themselves with domestic comforts that 
were once the privilege of thefew. But even here 
it must be admitted that false views have pervert- 
ed the tastes of our people. Good sense—which in 
this matter is synonymous with correct art—can 
not but condemn the lavish expenditure and am- 
bitious pretensions of so many of our modern man- 
sions, If an English lord build a superb palace, 
there is a conventional reason for it in the fact that 
his residence represents a social distinction. His 
position in the nation goes into stone and mortar. 
But, with us, a home is simply and entirely a do- 
mestic affair. It expresses nothing beyond an 
abode for a family. There is no heraldry to vin- 
dicate; no class-homage to inspire; no artificial 
claims to uphold. The idea of home, as home, 
ought not therefore to be transcended. If we were 
to build a Parthenon or a cathedral to live in, the 
ridiculousness would be apparent to every eye; 
and yet there are scores of persons in our country 
who violate quite as strikingly all sound sense and 
taste in their domestic edifices. Extravagance and 
ostentation are here utterly out of place. The quiet 
sentiment; the gentle, winning, confiding love: 
the serene and hallowed associations that cluster 
around the idea of home, are shockingly sacrificed 
in our fashionable houses. They are potent satires 
on the hearts of the builders. One can not help 
looking on them as huge advertisements of trade 
and commerce—as monuments of successful busi- 
ness—rather than domestic retreats from the world. 
The internal arrangements are no better. Gilding 
and carving, upholstery and furniture, suggest any 
thing but repose—the essential feature of a rational, 
agreeable home. The same spirit of worldliness— 
its gay frivolities, its dazzling appeal to other 
people’s eyes, its lavish folly to secure applause— 
are rampant here. If the outside stands for the 
man of ships, and factories, and stocks, the inside 
is an equally cunning device for the woman of 
worldly fashion to publish her opera and ball-room 
proclivities. Between the industrious vanity of 
the two, much of Fifth Avenue has no more of a 
genuine domestic look and air than Broadway or 
Wall Street. 

But these winter fortresses that line our pomp- 
ous avenues are the exception. And yet it is easy 
to see how a vitiating taste is spreading among our 
people. A disposition is manifested every where 
to make home a scene for public display. The 
main study is to strike the visitor. Go into the 
homes of our middle classes, and see what an un- 
due proportion of expense is laid out in the parlor. 
So far as the cost of furniture is concerned, it is 
the house. The chamber, the dining-room, and 
all the other apartments are expertly defrauded to 
captivate a small evening company; and for the 
admiration of a morning call, kitchen and nursery 
are sorely taxed. These are not good indications. 
A healthy, happy, domestic life requires above ev- 
ery thing else, that its arrangements should have 
reference mainly, if not exclusively, to the family. 
It is as the family dwelling, the family world, that 
the home should be organized. Visitors, enter- 
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tainments, parties, are mere incidents. But the 
tendency in our country is to reverse the natural 
order. We make the rule the exception. Andin 
this way the architecture of our houses, our furni- 
ture, and our whole domestic system, are lifted 
out of privacy, and transferred into the public 
arena. Fireside and table are mortgaged to the 
omnivorous public. Its great, glaring eye must 
be filled; its boa-constrictor appetite must be ap- 

ased. Now, how is it possible for domestic vir- 
tues to thrive under such tuition? The outside 
world, whether it be business or pleasure, must be 
kept outside, if we would have a home that shall 
cultivate gentle and beautiful affections, exalt 
taste, ennoble habit, and minister a soothing balm 
to care andtrouble. It must be tranquil, retired, 
personal life. Friends and acquaintances ought to 
share its hospitality, but never in such a shape as 
to set aside the true aspects of home. Welcome 
them heartily, and honor them in your generous 
treatment; but let it be in a spirit that shall sub- 
ordinate fashion, etiquette, and society to home- 
bred excellence. The tables are now completely 
turned. Our social festivities are out-of-door 
shows; street-carnivals within walls. People go 
away with all their recollections in their stomachs. 
The thought of a domestic entertainment never 
touches even the circumference of their heads. It 
is a reunion of gossips and gormandizers. The 
whole thing is a farce in the way of private theat- 
ricals, and the getters-up are paid for their infinite 
pains by meaningless compliments, with the addi- 
tional pleasure of sundry bills, long enough to 
sound the depths of a royal exchequer. 

A prominent and general defect in the domestic 
society of our country, is the excessive devotion to 
business, which is so marked a characteristic of 


our habits. Although this evil is chiefly the result 
of circumstances, acting with peculiar force on the 
enterprising men of the day, yet its influence is 
probably more pernicious, at least in its present 
effects, than any other cause that is operating 


on our social life. A fair portion of every man’s 
time is justly due to his wife and children; and if 
it is denied them, there is no compensation for the 
robbery. They suffer a moral privation for which 
he can not atone by splendid success in making 
money. Let him not think that the hours sacred 
to domestic instruction and enjoyment, if spent in 
honest and honorable labor, will not avenge them- 
selves on him and his household. No matter how 
pure the motive may be, the consequences will not 
be averted. Love has its duties that must be dis- 
charged; and of all love, married love is most 
acutely sensitive to its obligations. It is not an 
affection that may be left to its own spontaneous 
growth, but one to be watched and nurtured with 
daily care and kindly solicitude. To keep alive 
the beautiful and truthful simplicity of early feel- 
ing ; to perpetuate and deepen the delicate glow of 
romance that then overspread the scenes of exist- 
ence; to interchange those thoughts and sympa- 
thies which make the life of one the property and 
the inspiration of the other; to be kindred in tastes, 
tempers, and pursuits; and to be so vitally united 
as to render marriage the natural expression of a 
common nature and destiny—this is surely a great 
and divine task, that demands no mean skill, no 
chance art, and for which time and occasion and 
circumstances are to be held in rigid reserve. 
Married people are too apt to forget that each oth- 
er’s character and happiness are a constant trust, 
Vor. XIV.—No. 82.—N nN 


requiring no small wisdom in its management. 
They are to be more than a mutual help and com- 
fort, for Providence means them to educate each 
other, and, by the agency of a common tie and a 
common interest, penetrating every faculty and 
sentiment, to form their nature in harmony with 
its social purposes. Such a work as this—the 
highest and holiest that can engage man and wo- 
man—is certainly not to be accomplished in the 
refuse bits and shreds of time that are usually lef: 
after business has exhausted mind and muscles. 
But this is the current style of our life. The 
merchant, the lawyer, the speculator, eats up the 
husband, and the skeleton of his former self is all 
that remains to the wife and the household. Is it 
any wonder that domestic infidelity is increasing 
among us? Is it any wonder that misery is creep- 
ing into so many of our homes, and laying its black 
shadows around the table and the fireside? There 
can scarcely be a doubt that our women, as a 
whole, are degenerating. And our married women 
head the list in extravagance, folly, and other evils. 
This, too, when we have more to make us content- 
ed and happy than any people. We apprehend that 
the cause of this social deterioration is not occult 
and mysterious. It is patent to all eyes. Our 
civilization is founded too much on the basis of 
business, instead of resting, where God has placed 
it, on the life and love of the household. If our 
women were made happier at home, they would 
not be so prone to seek false and pernicious excite- 
ments abroad, If their husbands did not neglect 
them so shamefully, they would seldom show that 
morbid passion, now spreading among them, for 
gratifications that are wretched substitutes for the 
blessedness of the domestic circle. 

It is easy to purchase success in business at too 
dear a price. If men will barter away a pair of 
good eyes, a sound nervous system, a healthy di- 
gestion, and the opportunities for recreation and 
improvement, for a few extra thousand dollars, 
they are less shrewd than they are in other com- 
mercial transactions. But there are some other 
items in this scale of profit and loss. Your pros- 
perous man frequently trades off his wife and 
children. Some of the Eastern nations buy their 
wives ; but we often se]l ours, and pocket the prof- 
its. And when the successful man has amassed a 
fortune, what sort of a home has he for its enjoy- 
ment? The statuary that he puts there rebukes 
the mock-life around it; and the pictures on the 
walls, that ought to be significant emblems of the 
joy and brightness of his family, only suggest the 
dreams that his youth indulged. Men ought to 
know that while Home is not a hard master, or 
an inexorable tyrant, it is yet a divine authority, 
whose laws are not to be trampled down with im- 
punity. It will not let the offender escape. It 
accepts no pleas in abatement, and forgives no mis- 
takes. Errors of judgment are held to a strict ac- 
countability, as well as vices of conduct. Too 
many of our men ignore this sanctity of home-law. 
Their fit title is—a business-sex. Kind and affec- 
tionate they may be, but not in a wise and proper 
way. Wives and children need something besides 
good sentiments and full purses. They want at- 
tention, counsel, sympathy, heart-succor and heart- 
support. Denied these gracious offices on the part 
of husband and father, what else can be expected 
but disorder and distress at home ? 

Nor ought another point to be overlooked. So- 
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readily betrayed into a substitution of its action for 
our own. We have good schools; we pay them 
well; and, forsooth, the obligation of the parent 
to educate his child is discharged by committing 
him to the teacher. We can buy books for wife | 
and children. Here, too, are the morning papers | 
and the monthly magazines. They can do our | 
talking. Sabbath-schools come in opportunely, to | 
relieve us of moral and religious culture. Money | 
can hire a nurse for the boys and girls. Money | 
can buy the news, and all other intelligence. | 
Money can secure all kinds of agents on whom | 
parental responsibility may be shifted. Our whole | 
social system is crowded with these proxies. Such | 
instruments are invaluable so long as they are used | 
as mere aids to the parent. But every observer | 
knows that in a vast many cases they are not em- | 
ployed as adjuncts to parental effort. And this is, | 
perhaps, the most serious evil of modern society; | 
viz., the excessive reliance on outside machinery to 
da the work of home. A few years since, when the | 
world was not quite so much blessed with gifted | 
people, who could be harnessed in your traces, it 
was customary for parents to do their own work. | 
Their minds were in active and constant contact | 
with their children; their talents were exerted in 
the domestic circle; their knowledge was at the | 
service of the family, and their delight was to} 
comment on useful maxims, illustrate great truths, 
give wholesome advice, and inspire laudable am- 
bition. All of us are aware what a falling off there 
is in this particular, Household talk, as once | 
known, is becoming rarer every day. Children | 
ave taught abroad how to be men and women; and | 
not only are their manners formed by professional 
teachers of behavior, but the principles which are | 
to guide them in after life, are often left to the | 
capricious instructions of such as have no vital in- | 
terestin the matter. Whata contravention this of | 
the divine plan! External aids may be wisely in- 
voked to assist in the proper development of child- | 
hood and youth, but the essential sentiments of | 
character, as well as most of what constitutes the | 
true growth of intellect, must be communicated | 
through home-agency alone. The fruits of this | 
false method of training are already startling 
enough to awaken anxiety. Young America is a} 
product of the outside world, where the heart is | 
stimulated before its time, and the imagination is | 
captivated ere reason and common sense have ac- | 
quired their first lessons in the realities of human | 
experience, Nature sheathes the young flower | 
beneath the hardy covering of the bud, and opens | 
it slowly to the air and light. Modern education | 
is in hot haste to strip off the protections of the 
sensibilities, and expose them to the excitements 
that kindle fever in the blood. 

Owing to these causes, our society is pretty 
much a democracy of young people. It is in the 
hands of immature intellect, unfit to minister to 
the pleasure or profit of others. Not only is our 
social intercourse robbed of some of its chief charms 
by making age a mere appendage to the drawing- 
room, but persons in middle-life have not half the 
influence which they should exert. The rule is 
for the foreground of the canvas to be occupied 
with very slim figures in very uneasy attire, while 
the background is given to dim, mystical person- 
ages, stiffened in the attitude of cold spectators. 
“It’s a sad country to get old in,” said an intelli- 
gent and accomplished American gentleman to us 
some time since. ‘‘I never wish to be an old man | 





in the United States.” Verily, there is truth in it, 
Nor would it be quite so bad, if this statute of lim. 
itation were applied to the really old. But age in 
this country is not measured by years but by the 
suffrages of our sovereigns, fresh from boarding. 
schools and colleges. Men of forty, women at 
thirty-five, are voted old; a sentence of exclusion 
is passed upon them, and henceforth, too young to 
die, and too old to live, they drag out an anomalous 
existence by virtue of nerves and muscles that hap- 
pen to be independent of social edicts. Three 
score years and ten—bless the dear Psalmist— 
what a patriarch he, among the oldest of the ven- 
erable fogies! Our psalms celebrate ‘‘ sweet six- 
teen,” and if, by some strange luck, ‘* Old Hun- 
dred” has escaped, it is put in the keeping of the 
Sunday orchestra. Our music is an anomaly for 
the benefit of young girls and the piano. That 
‘‘ubiquitous”.instrument for American homes may 
be defined to be+-a costly piece of furniture, sup- 
plementary to the-toilet, that allows prospective 
ladies to practice ‘the arts of distraction until the 
expiration of their second decade. Nor do we fare 
much better in popular literature. Three-fourths 
of our literary papers and magazines are prepared 
to suit the tastes and habits of our half-grown 
population. Limited within reasonable bounds, 
all this would be proper and commendable. Sym- 
pathy with the young is a beautiful virtue, worthy 
of all praise; but where sympathy becomes so ex- 
cessive, it is worse than a weakness ; it is a social 
vice, that impairs the vigorous growth and healthy 
life of society. 

Aside from these evils, there are other pernicious 
influences at work in our domestic society that 
threaten us with injury. ~ One accustomed to ob- 
serve the characteristics of the day, must have of- 
ten noticed what a growing indisposition there is 
among our women to submit to the care and duty 
of housekeeping, and how eager they are to throw 
them off. Time was, when a home of your own 
was an object ardently desired, and hearts pledged 
to each other looked to the quiet companionship of 
its walls as the consummation of earthly bliss. A 
wife without a home was scarcely considered a 
wife at all. Our old-fashioned fathers and moth- 
ers reasoned, that if two loving souls united them- 
selves in the bands of matrimony, a home was es- 
sential to rivet those bands firmly and closely 
around them. The honeymoon over, thither they 
went, and beneath their own roof found a genial 
occupancy for their time in the responsibilities of 
their daily tasks. And they were true to nature 
in the act; for married life demands, with the 
force of an instinct, a home for itself. Nor can we 
see how the completeness of marriage can ever be 
realized—how its full measure of joy can be at- 
tained, how its sacrifices can be nobly made, and 
its patient, soothing, inspiring vocation be ful- 
filled—except in such a home. Is there nothing 
in having a table, a fireside, a pleasant porch, 
shady walks, cheerful flowers, that you can call 
your own? The commonest article of furniture 
borrows new associations if it has a place in your 
own dwelling ; and chairs, carpets, curtains, draw 
a charm from the walls that shut you in from the 
world. Man and wife are never perfectly them- 
selves any where else, nor can they ever learn to 
depend on each other—to think, plan, talk, labor, 
and suffer for mutual benefit—unless they are thus 
separated from outside connections, and dedicated 
to each other’s service and joy. 
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Boarding-houses were once for young single gen- 
tlemen and bachelors. Good days were those, | 
when they lived in easy content, fearing no evil. | 
But the advancing wave of civilization has inun- 
dated them, and they have betaken themselves to | 
club-houses for security against noisy Irish nurses 
and brawling babies. See, too, the great hotels. | 
Is all the world on a furlough from home, that 
these huge establishments are needed to accommo- 
date them? The stranger is soon let into the se- 
cret. Taking a hint from the size of a Southern 
plantation or a Western prairie farm, the cunning | 
architect puts a good slice of the continent into | 
walls, passages, chambers, and parlors ; and as you | 
wander through these winding ways, you indulge 
a childish wonder how the labyrinths of Egypt and 
the catacombs of Rome have suddenly reappeared | 
on this remote hemisphere. Butit’s anew world! | 
Indeed it is—new in more senses than one—and | 
this is among the things that make good its boast- 
ful title. Now the idea of converting such a place 
into a family home is a more ridiculous problem 
than ever alchemy proposed. You may eat, drink, 
sleep, wear fine clothes, and promenade fine rooms 
in it, but you can not graft a domestic idea on it. 
Compared with home, the atmosphere, scenery, 
habits, are as different as the poles are from the 


| desolation, deep in the obscure. 
| the open ocean! 





tropics. You might as well exhaust your ingenu- 
ity on perpetual motion, as waste it here in efforts | 
to enjoy a home. 

Our summing-up must be short. The heart of | 
our country lives in its homes, and after all the elo- 
quent things we say about republican rights, the 
final test of institutions is in the domestic charac- | 
ter of the people. The world is an enjoyable place | 
just so far as we can render it tributary to our | 
homes; and freedom is a blessing exactly up to 
the measure that we improve its privileges in form- 
ing ourselves after the divine ideal of noble men 
and women. Side by side stand the Altar of Lib- 
erty and the Altar of Home; and if Christianity | 
has lighted their flames, let us never forget that it 
is from those flames, burning heavenward with 
steady strength of warmth and lustre, that Provi- 
dence brings the fiery swords which arm us for our 
highest achievements and our grandest victories. 


calm deeper than it knew since it stood nascent in 
the shipyard. 

If, by good chance, a light fog come creeping up 
from the bay, or a snow-flurry shuts out the friendly 
and grave Palisades, then you have the boundless 
Arctic Ocean and the mysteries of the Pole. The 
plain of jagged ice-heaps stretches away and hides 
itself, telling no story, with the pitiless silence of 
There, haply, lies 
There are the calm blue waters 
on the very crown of the earth! There the un- 
known birds flutter, and dip, and sail majestic over 
the untracked sea! There blows the balmier air 
over soft, green shores, waiting to be breathed by 
the bold mariners who have dared so bravely and 
so well! There—why not?—Sir John and his 
crew, as of old the Spaniards in equatorial lati- 
tudes, eat the new lotus and dream away delight- 
ful days! There lies the ice-girdled paradise that 
allures and justifies forever the irrepressible pur- 
suit. 

Not so—yet as the Easy Chair rests at that swift 
window over the river, so it seems and so it might 
be. But the mild Hackensack slopes and swect 
New Jersey are paradisaical only to an eye and 
mind befogged. 

“It is a pleasant thing to go into the country,” 
even in winter, provided always that you go to 
Dingley Dell or to Chestnut Cottage. To hear the 
soft rustle of snow about your window, as a sere- 
nade, is also a pleasant thing in the ancestral halls 
of the Sparrowgrasses. Before a blazing fire to 
stretch the legs of a Chair which have been warped 
and split with the unkindly fervor of a furnace, 
and to gaze complacently at the shield over the 
mantle, which was captured by General Wash- 
ington from Goliath of Gath, at the battle of Arma- 
geddon—these are all things so pleasant, that 
memory puts them by in her cabinet as the keep- 
er of diamonds to her Majesty puts by the koh-i- 
noors. 

But in all fairy stories and veritable histories, 
is it not recorded that ‘‘on the following morning 
he resumed his journey?” Therefore the fairy 
Easy Chair did not fail to do the same, and through 
the soft snow returned to the shore, and helped 


| once more to embroider the river-edge of the Em- 


Chitor’s Easy Chair. 

\ ISHING, the other day, to give the old Easy 

Chair the benefit of a change of air, we 
placed it upon wheels, as we have done before, 
and away we glided, leaving the city and care be- 
hind. Away we glided, following the river, toward 
the Rome and Constantinople of the Empire State, 
and a vigor as of early-stirring sap possessed the 
legs and arms of the Chair as the Palisades, streaked 
with snow, rose even warmly against the west, as if 
drawn up in sudden and orderly array to do hom- 
age, and the “long light” of declining day struck 
across the little ice-fields and fragments that were 
strewn along the river. 

If you would follow Kane, and see what he saw, 
you have only to embark in the cars for the New 
York Rome and Constantinople, sitting westward 
in the car and looking out at the window. Floes, 
hummocks, drift-ice, field-ice, are all before your 
eyes; and some venturesome sloop, some heroic 
schooner, which has sought to baffle the Arctic rig- 
ors of the year, and penetrate to remote Peekskill 
or fabulous Sing Sing, lies ‘‘ nipped” in the very 
bud of its undertaking, and sits in icy stocks in a 


pire State with a glistening thread of steam. The 
day was gusty and gray, and the cars were full. 
As we wandered down the aisles to find a seat, we 
came suddenly upon Hog. 

What a family of marked characteristics it is! 
How impossible it is for a Hog to travel incognito ! 
There he sat, with Mrs. Hog, and the little Pig 
with its nurse, occupying four seats. They really 
filled three, and the shawls and bundles were piled 
upon the rest. Hog was having twelve dollars’ 
worth for nine dollars, and looked as important and 
surly as if he owned the railroad, and the rest of 
us traveled by his gracious sufferance. He was 
well wrapped in furs, and read a book. Mrs. Hog sat 
next the window and read a newspaper, and survey- 
ed the little Pig asleep in the nurse’s arms. Mean- 
while honest women and men stood in the aisle, 
shaking with the movement of the train and long- 
ing to sit down. They looked at the seat before 
Hog, bundled with his family traps, and the more 
they looked, the sulkier looked Hog and the more 
steadfastly he read. 

Hog travels every where, and always occupies 
one or two more seats than he pays for, and looks 
personally insulted if any one who has paid for 
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them offers to tuke them. Sometimes the broth- 
ers Hog travel together, and put their feet upon 
the front seat, and when passengers enter, especi- 
ally poor women with bundles, look absorbingly 
out of the window, or make their faces as hard as 
their hearts. Sometimes it is only old Mrs. Hog 
who presumes upon the privileges of her sex, and 
aims to spread herself as broadly as possible. But 
it is chiefly the young couple traveling with their 
first baby. For, like a free and enlightened Amer- 
ican, Hog makes haste to get into a car the mo- 
ment the baby can be blanketed and carried. As 
soon as the Amerjcan baby begins to be, he begins 
to be peripatetic. 

Now, dear Hog (thou who art reading this very 
page in the car in which thou usurpest places not 
thine own), take your feet down, take up your 
blankets and towels, and hold them in your own 
lap. Don’t look and act as if the car were yours, 
or as if you had a particular right to be comfort- 
able while other people stand up, and squeeze, and 
sit edgewise upon the sharp arms of seats. Don't 
suppose that in a carful of sixty persons there is 
not some one who notices the hoggishness of a 
Hog. Don’t look severe and lofty, as if you could 
not know any of your fellow-travelers, nor by any 
chance exchange a word with them. You great, 
selfish Hog, don’t loll in one seat and put your 
shawl, or your wife’s shawl, or your baby’s towel- 
ing in another, while a woman stands seatless be- 
side you, as this Easy Chair saw a woman stand- 
ing by you on that gray, gusty morning, when the 
rattling cars darted around the sudden Hudson 
corners, and the casa Sparrowgrass receded in dis- 
tance but not in memory. 

Fortunately a car shows other spectacles than 
hogs. In the very same train there was a com- 
pany of boys almost filling one car, clean, cheer- 
ful, happy-faced, laughing, smiling, chatting, 
sleeping, and bound for the bourne of Columbus— 
bound to find their new world in the West. 

Surely there is no wiser, no kinder charity than 
that of the Children’s Aid, whose hope, and aim, 
and result is not to help sinners, but to help men 
and women not to sin by early beginning a thought- 
ful supervision and tender care. It goes into the 
lonely streets and into the desolate homes; it opens 
the doors which hope long since closed and de- 
parted; it looks upon the faces of dying mothers, 
whose death was bitter because of the fearful cer- 
tainty of their children’s future; it grasps the hand 
of the hard-struggling father, ready to faint and 
forswear honesty, or even long since dishonored ; it 
takes the hand of the young child and leads him 
by still waters; it teaches the lips of the infant a 
prayer; it opens dark windows to the sunshine and 
dark hearts toGod. Can you go up and down the 
dreadful places of the city, in fact or in thought, 
without thinking with a grateful heart of the good 
ministry of the Children’s Aid? If you can not, 
then go and carry, or send to them a mite or a mill- 
ion. It is a golden seed that blossoms abund- 
antly. 

Here, in the cars, the Easy Chair saw one of the 
harvests. Forty children of various ages, from 
the wee sleepling up to the sturdy boy of fourteen, 
and all dressed decently, and with a comely sweet- 
ness in their faces that drew confidently upon the 
future. The future, generous in opportunity, will 
not dishonor the drafts ; the boys and girls of that 
chance meeting will settle and do well. 

They were under the guidance of Mr, Tracy, 





whose name has already a pleasant fame from this 
noble duty. The older boys were sometimes noisy, 
and when we passed through a tunnel, they said 
funny things and shouted ; and when his eye was 
busy elsewhere, the big boys near the Easy Chair 
made droll faces. Then they called for bread, and 
he bought them great ‘‘ hunks” of bread, at which 
they nibbled daintily. There was a jovial free. 
dom, and yet a sense of proper restraint in their 
conduct; and in their faces it was not easy to find 
any bad promise. They were going to the West, 
into Michigan, perhaps, to go to service of various 
kinds; to be farmers and merchants and manufac- 
turers; to be patriarchs of the West, and help to 
found a great empire, and build cities to be named 
with Nineveh and preferred before it; to perpetu- 
ate the great name and the great character of the 
American people; to be the revered ancestors to 
whom many a proud and delicate beauty of future 
centuries shall recur with love. They were going 
to the West to be saved out of the offal of the city, 
out of the slough of the East, 

The Easy Chair was not crying Westward ho! 
with the children, and left them with many an un- 
uttered God-speed and hearty prayer. A few days 
afterward it saw they had arrived, and were dis- 
tributed and settled. The Christmas chimes were 
ringing as it read the news; and the tidings were 
glad as of old, and the refrain was, Peace and good- 
will. If he who does it unto the least of these 
**does it unto Me,”’ might you not believe that ev- 
ery actual helper of the Children’s Aid had a mer- 
ry Christmas? 

But before the holidays were over, in the same 
car the same Easy Chair saw another sight. It 
was not a romantic sight although it was a crim- 
inal, It was aforger going to the State Prison, 
where he was to pass five years at hard labor. 

It is notorious that men break their necks to see 
ahanging. No actor, no orator, no preacher, no 
patriot, no prima donna or dancer could ever at- 
tract so large and gaping a crowd as a free execu- 
tion. The same sickly curiosity invests every 
criminal with a morbid interest, and if Jenny Lind 
or the Empress Eugenie had been in the car, they 
could not have excited so much eager attention 
and remark as the forger Huntington. 

‘*That’s he /” swept by in a gust of eager whis- 
per, as the Easy Chair was crossing its legs. 

‘*Who is he?” demanded the Easy Chair. 

Our neighbor paused for a moment to enjoy the 
intense delight of the consciousness that too par- 
tial fate had placed him by the side of one who 
knew not the central interest of that car. But 
with a kind of nervous trepidation and delighted 
hurry, as if fearful that some one should abruptly 
bolt the news before him into the lap of the Chair, 
he said rapidly : 

‘* That man sitting on the outside of the seat op- 
posite the stove, in a dark brown coat with a vel- 
vet collar, with the black hat, and one partially 
gloved hand held to his face, is Huntington.” 

He sat quietly, looking, from behind, like all 
the other passengers in the car; but presently he 
turned, and revealed a coarse, thin-featured, vul- 
gar, ignorant face, with a sly cat’s eye and heavy 
mustache. When he smiled his mouth was hag- 
gard, and his eye, although he seemed to be very 
little disturbed, had just that conscious wandering 
which betrayed his knowledge of his situation. 
There was nothing fine, or handsome, or interest- 
ing, or in any degree attractive in his face. It 
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was repulsive; at once weak and cunning. Dur- 
ing the whole journey to Sing Sing, he sat talking 
with animation with the officers around him. They 
smiled and chatted, and unless you had heard the 


swift ‘* That’s he !” you would not have noticed the | 


party. A few passengers, driven by insatiable 
curiosity, came in from the other cars and stared 
at him as if he were a hyena or the Grand Lama. 
Sometimes he sat very quiet, and held his hand to 
his cheek ; but immediately turned and tossed off 
his momentary silence. 

As the train passed under the wall of the prison 
it was already late twilight, but he turned and 
strained his eyes up at the building with its ranges 


of narrow windows, and then asked his compan- | 


ions a few eager questions. Perhaps he wished to 
know if he were to occupy one of those cells, whose 
lines of grating showed like dreadful port-holes, 
huge and of hopeless vastness, in the side of some 
mysterious craft moored to night and terror, and 
along whose hull we timorously and pantingly 
darted. 

“Sing Sing!” shouted the conductor as he open- 
ed the door of the car. 

They rose simultaneously, the culprit and the 
officers, and moved rapidly out of the car. As 


they stepped down, the locomotive gave one of the | 
long moans that rise and fall more humanly than | 


its sudden shriek. Then we moved on, but as we 
passed the street of Sing Sing, the Easy Chair saw 
far down upon the wharf a crowd of people, at the 
edge of evening, gathered around the two glaring 
lights of the prison van. Into that stepped Hunt- 
ington, and the van drove rapidly away. Out of 
the warm car, full of friendly men and women, in 
the cheerful holiday season, all going to bright fire- 
sides and pleasant homes, the forger passed into 
the stony silence of the prison, and the deeper 
zloom of his own thoughts. God be pitiful to him 
and to us sinners ! 

Such sights a peripatetic Easy Chair saw while 
the echoes of the Christmas carols were yet linger- 
ing in the air. 


Ir seems to a meditative Easy Chair that, among | 


the expensive luxuries in which a man can in- 
dulge himself, nothing could be more luxurious 
than hiring a vast theatre in which your wife 
should play Lucia to another man’s Edgardo. The 


theatre is a passion—perhaps it is an influence: | 


certainly it is an excitement. Nothing could be 
more intoxicating than the electrical applause of 
a brilliant crowd glittering in balcony and box. 
But it is a poor speculation how far a man’s love 
of art could carry him. 


Let us suppose that Mrs. or Miss Slum con- | 


ceive the idea of playing Lady Macbeth or Ophe- 
lia. Other ladies have their whims gratified, why 
not they? The holidays approach and Slum pro- 
poses a proper gift. What shall it be? Mrs. Slum 
has her little views, and connubially suggests 
what hers shall be. 

‘“*My dear, you shall take the Tacon Theatre or 
the San Carlo, and I will enact Lady Macbeth.” 

‘* Gracious Heavens, Mrs. Slum !” 

That tragedienne returns to the charge. 

“Mr. Slum, I have a peculiar talent that must 
be gratified. I have an idea of Lady Macbeth.” 

‘Bat, my dear,” pleads Slum masculine, en- 
tirely overwhelmed and silenced by the unlooked- 
for assault upon his equanimity and conjugal con- 
cessi A th d distracting thoughts—pub- 





licity, ridicule, gossip, scandal—plunge through 
his brain, like a herd of wild buffalo through a 
morass. 

‘*But, my dear—” and again he is silenced by 
the ludicrous enormity of the idea. 

But whoso proposes to play Lady Macbeth is 
not to be made dumb or to be driven from the 
proposition by any conjugal amazement. Mrs. 
Slum persists, and the play is played. 

The question now is, not what the public think, 
| not how the critics are pleased, not whether Mrs. 
| Slum is a second Siddons, and the affair a great 
| success ; but, how does Slum like it? where is he 
| sitting? what is he thinking ? 

Is it possible for a man who has not been bred 
| to the stage to sit easy at the first appearance of 
his wife? Could he be comfortable if his neigh- 
bor in the parquette, after a long survey of the 
debutante through a double-barreled lorgnette, 
should say, slightingly, only these simple words: 

** Monstrous ankles !” 

If he could not be comfortable to hear those 
| words, could he be quite at ease in exposirg him- 
self to hear them? 

You rerember, dear Mereury—for you remem- 
ber every thing that fashion has consecrated— 
those charming Sontag opera nights at Niblo’s. 
It was the best opera we ever had in New York. 
You and the Easy Chair think so, although there 
are who cleave to the memories of sweet Benedetti 
and Truffi. Heaven send them a villa upon 
Como! Sontag was so true a lady—so true an 
artist! Her voice was so delightful, even in its 
decay ; and the romance of her name and career 
| was so alluring! Then, too, the house was just 
| large enough; not a barn, like the Academy—not 
a cupboard, like the Astor Place: and it was al- 
ways so full of just the right people; so at least 
| you used to tell this fond and credulous old Easy 
Chair, O Mercury ! 

Well, in the most passionate parts of Sonnambu- 
la and Lucia, when the tear-compelling heroine was 
dragging herself across the stage upon her knees or 
chasing a dread phantom insanely—when the au- 
dience hung rapt upon the womanly charm of Son- 
| tag, and even you, Mercury, blew your nose with 
| an air of nonchalance, ashamed to betray your pro- 
found emotion, then a heavy man with whiskers 
and mustache was strolling about the lobbies and 
contemplating the crowd. 

Did you ever think, Mercury, that it might be 
the Count, her husband, calculating the house ? 

You see how it affected him. But it was not an 
expensive luxury in him to allow that exhibition. 
| He was a foreigner, and was used to all kinds of 
life. He was a diplomatist, and therefore espe- 
cially used to unexpected events. He had married 
his wife from the stage. But still you used to say 
that you wondered what his feelings were as he 
| strolled, as he strolled. 

And then, besides, his wife had some talent for 
| the stage. 


THERE is to be no Retribution for the Resolute, no 
Roland for our Oliver, and the balls and dinners 
| are to be und d and t The Committee 
| of the Chamber of Commerce, the Navy Yard gen- 
tlemen, the various private clubs, the President, 
| Cabinet, Departments, and Congress, have all hang 
up the fiddle and the bow. There are more good 
dinners uneaten than often fall to the lot of any 
marine company like that of the Retribution; and 
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oh! the waltzes that shall never be waltzed, and | 
the conquests of flirtation never to be made! 

But the committees and clubs will take comfort. 
Let them also take counsel. 

The good feeling shown by England at the re- 
turn of the /esolute—the special visit and welcome 
of the Queen—the public and private hospitable 
honors heaped upon the officers who carried her 
over, all show how warmly the heart of England 
beats toward this country. When Victoria, stand- 
ing upon the deck of the Resolute, said to Captain | 
Hartstein, ‘‘I thank you, Sir,” it was England | 
speaking a word of welcome and peace to America. 
Considering all things, it was magnanimous, If | 
the British Lion were quite so surly as is said, he | 
could hardly have roared so like a sucking dove, 
while his tail had been so recently sharply pinched. | 

Now there is no doubt of a constant jealousy 
between this country and England. When our | 
ministers, upon every occasion, say at public din- | 
ners in England, “Mr. Bull, your good health,” 
they express a certain degree of cordial anxiety as 
well as felicitation. 
the high-cockalorum patriotism on this side the 
water to biaze away upon very small inducements, | 
and any Emerald orator can make the Tabernacle | 
roar again on any pleasant evening by depicting | 
the malignant tyranny of that baneful ‘Leo. 

But at bottom the hearts of two great Christian | 


| 
people must beat together. Allowing all the short- | 





comings and the backslidings, and the manifest | 
defects and deplorable failures of John and Jona- 
than, does any sane man doubt that theirs is the | 
Does any serious man ques- | 
tion that they truly lead the van of Christian civ- 
ilization ? | 

| 


future of the world ? 


Such acts of public courtesy as we have seen 
within the last months are signs ‘of the best augury. 
They show that America can do a truly generous | 
and poetic deed, and that England can fitly ac- | 
knowledge it. The Easy Chair is sorry that the | 
dinners are not eaten here, for never since we ceased | 
to be one people had orators such a theme. If any 
thing could invade the immemorial and invincible 
stupidity of these speeches at stufling-time, it would | 
surely be the conjunction of the two happy events | 
in one season, the return of the Jtesolute, and the 
commencement of the Atlantic Telegraph. It is 
the union of heart and hand, and every noble 
American and Englishman must rejoice at the | 
omen. 


Yer we see there is talk of another expedition 
to search for Sir John Franklin, and are reminded 
by the announcement of the fortunes of our own 
great Polar navigator, Dr. Kane. He lies upon | 
the Equator now, who so recently sought the Pole ; 
trying if one extreme can heal the wounds of the | 
other, asking if there be heat so balmy that it shall 
dispel the scars of frost. 

Kane’s career is matter of national pride, when 
we remember that he has taken rank with the great | 
Arctic captains, and caused England to divide with 
us the honors of that heroism. What he has done 
his books testify ; records written with manly sim- 
plicity, and with a vivid reality that will always | 
commend them to the lovers of adventure and the | 
scholar who would follow human daring in its most 
benevolent and attractive aspects. 

And yet we must now ask ourselves, with a too 
doubtful questioning, whether all voyages are not 
ending for this brave navigator, this hero, this gen- | 





There is always enough of | a 


erous man? There is a kind of tragedy in it, as if 
the grim North, resenting the violation of her vir- 
gin silence, had nursed a long revenge, and touch- 
ing the leader with her finger had planted a disease 
which milder airs should develop, and not the 
softest air can cure. Politicians we can spare, in 
any quantity, to a kind Providence; but when the 
heavy hand is laid upon a man who has proved 
himself a man, and not a charlatan, then ev ery 
man feels his heart swelling and his eyelids wet. 
Of course, the politician will not agree. Of course 
he will plead that the country which has gained 
| lustre from the services of a hero must decline to 
honor him. Of course he will offer to pay money, 
but not to do what is most courteous, appropriate, 


| and generous—namely, to distribute the record of 


the deed. 

Dr. Kane’s wish was very simple. He had pre- 
pared a memoir of his expedition, which is among 
the most valuable and interesting books of arctic 
discovery. It was exquisitely illustrated with in- 
structive engravings, and the story was told with 
simple charm that universally endeared it to the 
reader. Was there no propriety in an act of Con- 
gress taking for distribution among the people a 
large number of copies? The case was unique. 
If any body is afraid of a precedent, let it be freely 
made a precedent, and have it well understood that 
when a man does such things, and makes such a 
narrative, he shall have the countenance of Con- 
gress. 

While we write, this brave man lies upon a sick 
bed from which hope forbids us to anticipate his 
rising. Young, enthusiastic, of a singular execu- 
tive ability, learned, accomplished, and devoted, 
the life which has illustrated our history secms 
about to end long before its meridian. And this 
is the moment the Senate of the United States 
chooses to tell him that it will not recognize his 
services in this most fitting way, but will, perhaps, 
give him some money! 

Upon the whole, are not the United States of 
America the most generous, appreciative, consid- 


| erate, and honorable people in the world ? 


WE import some pleasant fashions from over the 
sea, that of hoops for the skirts among them! But 
hoops for the neck are not so pleasant; tight, too, 
and much too closely fitting. There may be a 
great deal of gratified pride in sailing down Broad- 
way like a Spanish armada down the Channel, and 
brushing every body off the sidewalk and every 
cigar stump and saliva pool on; but the same 
amount of gratification would seem to refuse to be 
extracted from a rope or handkerchief thrown sud- 
denly around your neck from behind, inducing 
choking, and a consequent lifting of the hands, 
during which moments of uncertainty the pockets 
are rifled, 

This is the new highway fashion of the garrote, 
introduced from London, where it has for some 
time flourished, and over which Mr. Punch has 
made himself weekly merry with his ‘“‘ anti-garrote 
collar,” and ‘ anti-garrote skirt,”’ in one of which 


| cases a stout iron circlet radiating spikes worn 


around the neck defies the subtlest art of the pro- 
fessor of the garrote, and in the other a far-sweep- 
ing sheet-iron skirt prevents the approach of the 
professor near enough to throw his lasso. 

The operation of the garrote is simple, and clearly 


| derived from the Spanish instrument of capita] pun- 


ishment called the choker, an iron necklace into 
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which a man fits, or has fitted, his neck, while a 
sudden turn of the screw, which is attached to the 
necklace through a post, draws that so close that 
the neck is immediately broken. Lopez died by 
the garrote in Havana. 

This simple and convenient method of highway 
robbery has curiously escaped development until 
our own time. Now, by approaching stealthily 
from behind and seizing the collar or cravat and 
twisting it, the whole effect is produced, with its 
accompaniments, as we have described. The fash- 
jon prevails not only in retired streets and at late 
hours, but during the evening, when the crowd is 
moving every where, the garrote is in full play. 
The papers are full of accounts of its operation. 
There was never so much activity in the sale of 
small fire-arms as at the present time, for gentle- 
men who are going out to pass the evening do not 
wish to pay for their pleasure by strangulation. 
The suddenness and silence of the thing give it a 
kind of mystery, and awe is the characteristic of 
every mystery. 

Any contemplative friend of the Easy Chair will 
naturally inquire at this point, ‘‘ But, considering 
that this is the nineteenth century, et cetera, and 


that the Americans are the greatest and most glo- | 


rious, et cetera, and that New York is the metrop- 


olis of America, how does it come about that the | 


habits of the Sioux and the Snake-feet are repro- 
duced with aggravations in the favorite prome- 
nade of the greatest and most glorious—how is it 
that this enterprising race, which wishes to plant 
its own vine upon the Mexican Gulf and its fig- 
tree upon the Pacific, and is taking all kinds 
of nations under its protecting care, can not keep 
the throats of people in its own metropolis se- 
cure ?” 

Now the difficulty is, that contemplative people 
should never trouble themselves with our munici- 
pal regulations. If they do, they get surely con- 
fused; because thought, contemplation, wisdom, 
foresight, prudence, discretion, common sense have 
nothing to do with the government of a great city 
of the free and glorious. The “city” holds these 
truths to be self-evident, that citizens were born to 


be plucked, and that Councils and Aldermen were | 
It believes in universal | 


instituted to pluck them. 
corruption, and the venerable Henry taking the 
hind-captain, The ‘‘ city” was a joke from the be- 
ginning. The turtle which thickened its soup has 
thickened its brain and obfuscated all its faculties, 
so that it is notorious if you prick an alderman 
any where he will ooze turtle. 

Under such circumstances, we will not be sur- 
prised at the new fashion. In fact, we must con- 
sider the garrote a kind of concession and compro- 
mise. The same gentlemen who indulge in that 
excitement might have introduced some other. 
For our parts we do not complain. So long as our 
necks are left unstretched, we shall continue to be 
grateful that our fellow-citizens are only moment- 
arily strangled with a handkerchief instead of be- 
ing permanently suffocated by a halter. Since 
there is nothing to prevent the exercise of the 
freest fancy in the matter, we hold it to be a special 
grace that the gentlemen who ornament Broadway 
by sitting in the hotel-rooms with their feet against 
the window, and enliven its monotony by spitting 


between their boots into the street, do not employ | 


a revolver in the same way upon the general 
chances. Ardent young men go to the Adirondack 
and lie in wait for deer. But why not play from 


behind the corner of Broome Street, say upon a 
| full-sized banker? The sport is different, but it 
|} must surely be more exciting. Or the military- 
disposed might fling a hand-grenade, as they pass- 
ed, into the gilt spitting-room of the St. Nicholas, 
| or upon the steps of the Astor. 

But we will not be impatient. These things 
| will come in good time. When the garrote can be 
| introduced without the dissent of the authorities, 
|there can be no reasonable doubt that all other 
| luxuries will follow in their seasons. Burking, 
|for instance, is an inviting field. In fact, there 
are many paths yet untrodden by us. We shall 
yet live to laugh at the respect we bestow upon 
the garrote. God save the city! 


THE newspapers have had their annual joke 
over the Woman's Rights’ Convention, two or three 
months since. It is hard to say which was the 
poorer fun—the Convention itself, or the mock re- 
ports and criticisms upon it. There is, in truth, 
nothing more ludicrous than the moral position 
assumed by papers which are the most notorious 
| slanderers in the community. Of course, the Easy 
| Chair mentions no names. Equally of course, it 
does not mean any metropolitan journal, of all 
|of which the pure moral tone, the freedom from 
prejudice, violence, or partiality, the unbiased 
judgments, the elevated tone, and scrupulous ve- 
racity are beyond question. When was it ever 
known that the Evening Tiddler spake ill of the 
Morning Diddler? Who does not know that it is 
the aim of the 7. to make the path of the D. a 
summer sea strewn with roses ? 

It is, therefore, with great and natural curiosity 
that a pensive public awaits the moral judgment 





| of the Tiddlers and Diddlers upon all the events of 


the day. When the Evening Mendaz declares that 

the Woman’s Convention is an outrage upon civ- 
| ilization, that the people concerned are atheists, in- 

fidels, polygamists, Lollards, impracticable fools, 
| knaves, and blatant moon-calves, then every well- 

regulated, contemplative man regards that question 
| as settled, and goes peaceably to bed. That is the 
advantage the Evening Mendaz enjoys in being at 
once so veracious and able. 

The fun has not yet been brought fully to bear 
upon the project of a Woman's Hospital. We as- 
sume the responsibility of inviting the attention 
| of the Mendaz to that subject, because it will be 
sure to gush drollery and beam with brilliancy in 
| every editorial line upon the subject. 
| For, consider but a moment the humorous re- 
| sources open to it. Here are women who have 
especially studied womanly diseases, and who now 
| wish to have a hospital in which women shall treat 

sick females. The joke is patent. In the first 
| place, is it not the duty of women to bear children 
and nurse them? Has not the Rev. Dr. Dingty- 
diddledy shown at length that the true sphere of 
woman is the family? In the second place, is it 
not a flagrant desertion of the beautiful preroga- 
tives of woman to study medicine and surgery— 
and that at a time when all the varieties of pump- 
kin-pie have not been developed? Is it not clear 
that a woman ought to know the physiology of 
cows and sheep, so as to purchase the most eco- 
nomical parts for dinner, but need not trouble her- 
| self about her own anatomy, upon which only de- 

pend the birth and health of her children? Final- 

ly, is it not evident that divine Providence did not 

intend women to fit themselves for physicians and 
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surgeons, because Florence Nightingale was only a 
nurse in the Crimea? 

In this chain of argument, which we merely 
suggest to the Lvening Mendaz, and which we are 
quite sure its own instincts will lead it fully to 
elaborate, there seems to be a glance at all the 
truly weighty objections against the scheme. 

But the paper must stir, for the women are 
stirring themselves. They have definitively re- 

_ solved that there is no possible reason why women 
should not have the sole care of each other in the 
most critical crises of a woman's life; and there 
are at this very moment several who are sufficient- 
ly accomplished, by long study and practice in the 
best schools, to undertake this work. A subscrip- 
tion is commenced, under the auspices of a Polish 
lady of perfect fitness for the position of chief in 
such an cstablishment, and who has had the most 
various experience in the most delicate female dis- 
eases. 

We trust the journal to which we have referred 
will lose no time in opening its pointed batteries of 
wit upon this absurd enterprise. If it wishes to 
advance the human welfare (as is so constantly 
evident in its columns), it will not fail to blaze 
away. Only let it state the case as it is, and ev- 
ery clear-sighted woman will fully understand it, 
and refuse to be imposed upon. 


Durtina the interregnum of the Opera, after the 


You are very fine, and elegant, and aristocratic, 
we freely concede it: your manners are gentle 
manly and polished, ecce signum; we will not deny 
it; we will deny nothing. But we poor miser- 
ables like music—we are very sorry for it; we also 
like to hear it, and we confess in the dust our vul- 
garity. Bear with us, Hog! Bear with a totter- 
ing Easy Chair, who has few chances of hearing 
Beethoven, and very many of seeing you, and let 
the music be heard ! 

Or, Hog, if you despise us, listen to the Board 
of Directors : 

‘* Many and just complaints have been made dur- 
ing the past and present season, on account of loud 
talking and other annoyances to which members, 
during the concerts, and especially the rehearsals, 
were subject. The Board of Directors are determ- 
ined to do all in their power to put a stop to such 
abuses and infringements of the rights of the great 
majority. They have, therefore, placed officers in 
different parts of the house, whose special duty it 
is to see that no one is thus or otherwise disturbed, 
and to use stringent measures if circumstances 
should require it. 

““ By order, L. Spier, Sec’y. 
‘New York, December, 1856." 
FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

From Aix to Liege, from Liege by some tortuous 

track to Lille, and from Lille we dash straight and 





siren La Grange had fled to the tropics, and the | swiftly down upon Paris, and before we know it 


other siren, Parodi, had not yet begun her witch- 
ery, the Academy of Music was given up to balls, 
and concerts, and performances of many kinds. 
All the polking philanthropists, and the young 
men and bachelors who are so profoundly inter- 
ested in the public care of forlorn babies, went to 


the brilliant hall and danced most charitably on 


one of the eager, nipping nights of January. But 
best of all the openings was that for the concert of 
the Philharmonic Society, and the best thing upon 
the bill was the request that the people who think 
Mozart and Weber composed music for them to 
put on their shawls to, might put on their shawls, 
and say their brilliant things to attendant Snod- 
kins and Bodkins, and go out before the music 
began. 

We have often enough spoken of this indecency, 
and it seems as if Hog were really ubiquitous. 
Scarce have you left the cars, where you met him 
carefully occupying more; seats than he had paid 
for, than you meet him at a rehearsal in the Acad- 
emy, saying those valuable things about the weath- 
er and Mrs. Toodles’s ball which it is so necessary 
that every body should hear. It is delightful to 
watch Hog at a rehearsal, or even at a concert. 
There is evidently nobody worth speaking to, un- 
til he sees the lovely Diddlers, and then he bows 
in his graceful way, and slips up to let fly his small 
talk. In vain the glory of genius thunders and 
thrills in the orchestra; Hog grins and chatters, 
as his nature is. In vain the lover of music, who 
can ill afford the time to be there, but who has 
small other chance of ever hearing great music, 
hisses and frowns; Hog simply stares at him, or 
points out to the Misses Diddler the extreme com- 
edy of any man’s listening to the music instead of 
chattering. 

Let us leave him ; but let us grieve that he has 
so many near relatives, who partake his nature if 
they do not share hisname. Oh, Hog! why shall 
we not be permitted to hear the music we love ? 


| are under the iron and glazed roofs of the North- 
| ern Station. We are in a wilderness of iron col- 
}umns and moving people; yet we are in no fear 
| of losing ourselves. If we hesitate, if we wander, 
a kindly official taps us on the shoulder and mo- 
| tions us to follow with the crowd. Never mind 
| your luggage, you will find it soon enough; and 
| you passon. Every thing is substantial, compact, 
|cleanly. The pavement, you observe, is of some 
firm, smooth concrete ; its curbings of hewn stone; 
| the walls of the station-house formed of huge blocks 
of the same; the wilderness of iron columns hold 
up delicate iron spandrels, curiously braced and 
counter-braced, and stretching away in perplexing 
perspective; a flood of light pours through the 
glass roof upon long trains of carriages and a mot- 
ley assemblage of travelers in every imaginable 
costume. You follow your particular group of 
travelers into a hall through which extends a long 
range of low tables, and upon these the entire ef- 
fects of the arriving company are presently dis- 
played. A swarm of railway officials pass them 
from hand to hand, spread them—endwise, length- 
wise —any way to accommodate the luggage to 
the table surface, and to offer room for unlocking 
and examination at the hands of the officers of the 
octroi, or municipal tax-gatherers of Paris. 

It is cleverly, quickly, and civilly done—a fash- 
ion of the country of which we have no business 
to complain—not half so obnoxious as the ill-man- 
nered pertinacity of New York cabmen; and we 
twirl away presently tothe other extremity of the 
town, and take up our quarters at the mammoth 
Hotel du Louvre. Our chamber is in the shadow 
of one palace and within pistol-shot of another, and 
(we might almost say) under the roof of ¢ third. 
Whoever saw the Hitel du Louvre in progress of 
construction (and the time of its building was long 
enough to give a great many the sight) knows 
that its walls are not made up of mere figments of 
stone; he knows there will be no fear of gaping 
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fissures and settling floors, and chambers screwed 
to a new level with iron rods. On the score of 
solidity, if no other, the Hétel du Louvre then may 
be reckoned palatial—though we say nothing of 
its colonnade or its cornice. 

In its vastness, its table d’héte and its great par- 
lors, it smacks somewhat of the American hotel; but 
you would never mistake it for an American house, 
though your ear were lost to all the iterations of 
Gallic speech. The French hosts may take hints 


than this same matter of journalism? How we 
feed on the papers at home! How we starve upon 
them here ! 

What is vour breakfast, dear Sir, or Madame, 
without Time :, Tribune, or Journal of Commerce? 
How you fret, and answer peevishly that long- 
suffering woman in the yellow curl-papers at the 
head of your table, if only the morning journal is 
behind its time, or has been garroted (every thing 
is garroted nowadays) on the way to you! How 





from our system, but they can never transport it 


bodily. 
What would a St. Nicholas, or a Metropolitan 


become away from Broadway ? away from that | 


vast recruiting army of Western brides on their 
honeymoon tour; of country judges chronicled in 
the Herald; of eminent ex-members, devoted to 
the country and cock-tails; of dashing Cincinnati 
or St. Louis “‘ young men in trade;” of shopkeep- 
ers from Kentucky or Tioga County ; admirers of 
Burton, damning the Opera, between their quids, 
and wearing hats upon the backs of their heads, 
and heels on the backs of their neighbors’ chairs. 

They may carry to Paris, or where they will, 
the public dinner table, the patent annunciator, 
and the price per diem, but they can nowhere 
make an American used to the bustle, the unrest, 
the hall groupings of an American inn forget that 
he is not at the Astor or the Howard. 

Our friend Sawney, who has abundant provision 


of Mrs. Miller’s ‘‘ fine-cut,” smuggled past the | 


douane in his boots, and who insists still upon a 
black dress-coat gathered over the hips and a shiny 
satin waistcoat, smiles contemptuously at the 
meanness of our French host in arranging his prices 
for lodging-rooms in keeping with their elevation ; 
he counts it monstrously petty that he should pay 
only six or seven francs for lodging on the fourth 


floor, when some snob of an Englishman is paying | 
fifteen or twenty below stairs; and yet our friend | 


Sawney has been cribbed these many a year un- 
der the roof of the Astor—paying his full quota— 
while Major-General Swipes of the big legs and 
lungs, has luxuriated upon the second floor at the 
same rate which Sawney is paying for his crib. 
Will not Sawney learn some day or other—when 
he gives up his quid for sober reflection—that it is 
better and more Republican (if he insists upon 


that) to have what you pay for—no more and no | 


less—than to be pouring periodic pursefuls into 
the apron of some vampire of an innkeeper, who 
stalls you profitably upon the third of your pay, 
and lavishes another third upon careful keeping 
of the Major-General Swipes ? 

Thus, though they call the great new French 
hotel of Paris an American house, or an inn upon 
the American system, it conforms to that system 
in such few non-essentials only, as do not bring 
back to our traveling Sawney—full of cold beef 
suppers and pots of ale—the memory of his home 
places. He will miss the great range of reading- 
tables, the cheerfully appointed bar, the knot of 
loungers upon the step, the bustle of arrivals and 
departures, the Croton water, and the spittoons. 

The Major-General fares as he pays, and some 
Paragreen on the first floor may wear all the hon- 


ors, as he bleeds for all the luxuries of the estab- 


lishment. 
We were speaking just now of papers—we mean 
journals. 


in contrast with the life of the American citizen, 


Can we name a matter in which the 
metropolitan life of Paris is brought more forcibly 


cold that bit of broiled ham, how sadly overdone 
| that couplet of eggs, if no column of city news, or 
| Washington telegraph, is waiting your eye! 
And yet what driblets of news filched every 
| where, and weeks old, will satisfy you in Paris 
| Galignani! Who makes a meal on yesterday, in 
| France? Who is not grateful for a last week's 
| hash, and no sauce piquante from the cook ? 
| ‘There was a godsend (in news matters) in that 
affair of the poor Archbishop, killed the other day, 
|as he passed in procession over the floor of St. 
| Etienne du Mont. It was a startling crime, and 
| a safe one for even the political journals to make a 
| paragraph upon; but, after all, only a paragraph. 
| There was no bevy of reporters dispatched, from a 
| half dozen offices, to tell us how the murdered man 
| bore himself in his last moments; what dress he 
| wore; what arteries were severed ; who were the 
on-lookers; and in what humor the criminal bore 
| his first confinement. 
We know only positively that the mad priest 
| (for they reckon him mad) thrust aside the attend- 
| ants of the Archbishop, pulled away the sacerdo- 
| tal robe; even swayed to one side the arm of the 
| church dignitary that he might make good his 
thrust. 

It was not such a death as a man might choose; 
| it was not the hero-martyrdom which had fallen 
upon the good Archbishop who preceded him, in 
the thwacking times of 1848, You remember how 
that was: the priestly shepherd was in the fulfill- 
ment of his best office of peace-maker, climbing 
over barricades, holding over his head and in 
sight of insurgents and army, the cross—pleading 
| by voice, look, and gesture for peace when a fatal 
bullet cut him down. It was never fully known 
from what quarter or by what miscreant that bul- 
let was sped; it may, indeed, have been a chance 
ball; but it canonized a new saint. 

To return: there were no reporters to tell us of 
the great crime upon the evening of the murder ; 
no extras, and news-boys with their cry of it; and 
for the evening that followed we were regaled 
with all sorts of rumors: one while, report said 
the poor Archbishop had fallen under a stroke of 
apoplexy; the next comer, if vou questioned him, 
had heard that the poor man was shot in the street, 
and that the whole Latin quarter was in revolt. 
Still another, and most startling of all, was the 
announcement, very mysteriously conveyed by 
a well-informed gentleman, whose opportunities 
were unquestionable, that the Archbishop had been 
shot by an emissary of the police, it having been 
discovered that he was at the bottom of a great rev- 
olutionary outbreak which was to take effect upon 
the very day of his death! 

The papers will have told you that the Empress 
(whom the papers insist upon placing from time to 
time in ‘‘a most interesting condition’) was sad- 
ly overcome by the intelligence ; as, indeed, she 
well might be—if she loves her husband, and con- 
siders the ease with which a man may assassinate 
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an Emperor even, if he wills to devote himself to 
death. 

The Imperial pair gave up their Carnival en- 
gagements for the evening; and, we dare say, the | 
Empress, who is represented to be, by all parties, 
a dévoté, gave up the time to prayer, and worship. 
It is more doubtful ifthe Emperor joined her. 

But Paris—the gay, fun-seeking world, was not 
so easily disabused of its carnival. There was a| 
bal masque appointed for that evening at the Grand 
Opera; and it was not adjourned. We do not} 
think many grisettes broke their engagements that 
night, because of the poorArchbishop. If so (you 
may believe an observer), there had been a great 
many engagements made—more than could dance 
easily. 

Was not the matter worth observing, and worth 
this running comment on French frolic and piety? 
Yonder, by the Pantheon, the dead Archbishop— 
chiefest of religious ministers for the metropolis— 
lying bloody and dead—scarce cold—the tapers 
blazing round him; and here, at the Opera, half 
his flock, run mad in pierrot-ism and laced pan- 
talets, dancing till the sun shone on the next 
day’s worship! 

The poor man had made a will, dated at his 
country house of Belle Eau, only two months be- | 
fore his death. It begins this way: ‘I die in the 
faith and love of the Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
Church, for the glory of which I have never ceased 
to labor in the various ranks which I have filled 
in the sacred hierarchy.” After having divided 
the bulk of his property, which is far from large, 
among his relatives, he bequeaths a pension of 
1000 fr. a year to the Bishop of Tripoli’s sister, as 
a mark of his respect for the bishop; a few leg- 
acies to servants, and various sums to different 
churches and religious or charitable institutions. 
He leaves his mitre, his stole, the richly-bound 
missal given to him by the Bishop of Dreux, a col- 
lection of medals commemorating the principal | 
acts of his episcopate, and various articles of eccle- 
siastical attire, to the metropolitan church. He 
also bestows 10,000 fr. for the poor of Paris, to be 
distributed by the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 
the Sisters of Charity, the Petites-Sceurs de Pan- 
ores, and the Cures of all the parishes of Paris. 

Another matter of talk just now in the Paris 
world, has been the marriage of the Count de 
Morny to the Princess Sophie Troubetzkoi, daugh- 
ter of the Princess Troubetzkoi, who, it is hinted, 
is the Egeria of Monsieur de Kisseleff. What be- 
comes now of that famous match of his with the 
American beauty, about which one of our news- 
paper correspondents told such grand stories on the 
occasion of the 22d February ball? Has the Prince 
played false? Shall we have a piquant dish of 
gossip thereanent? Is the Russian bride the rich- 
er, or the prettier, or both ? 

As for the bride actual she ‘is just eighteen, the 
bridegroom fifty-two or fifty-three: the new Count- 
ess Morny has been brought up at the Institution 
of the Imperial Maids of Honor, and the Empress 
Dowager wished to give her to the reigning Em- 
press as one of her ladies, but the Empress Marie 
said she would have nothing to do with her, for 
that she was ‘far, far too beautiful.’ Of a truth, 
her beauty does pass for something extraordinary, 
incomparable. Persons of her own family speak 
of her as ‘ fearfully beautiful.’ There is no doubt 
that this may be a clever move on the part of Rus- 
sian politicians, and be much less indifferent to the 





| in the world. 


march of public affairs than might be at first Sup- 
posed. The Czar has now a permanent agent at 
the Court of the Tuileries, and M. de Morny may 
possibly be more influential than ever, and Russia 


| find a more able embassadress in the lovely Prin- 


cess Troubetzkoi than either the aged Princess 
Lieven, or any of her other crinoline diplomatists, 
The Princess, her mother, has resided a long time 
in France. Count de Morny, it is said, presented 


| his bride on her marriage with diamonds to the 


value of two millions. Two days before he had 
requested and obtained, by telegraph, the consent 
of the Emperor Napoleon to the marriage.” 

This political aspect of the matter is none of ours, 
but credited, where it belongs, to a gossiper at the 
Court of St. Petersburg. 

This mention, however, of the Count de Morny 
calls up another scandal of the hour; to wit, Sir 
Robert Peel's gossipy talk about his Russian visit, 
and his comments upon the new married Prince. 
A passage or two are worth quoting in this con- 
nection; he says of him: 

‘“Count Morny, the French embassador, is a 
spick and span man of considerable aplomb, and 
who, by-the-way, is one of the greatest speculators 
He speculates in every thing, and 
bought a lot of pictures to sell again, and made a 
profit.” 

We go on with his portraitures thus : 

‘* Next to Count Morny stood the representative 
of a country which deserves the sympathies of all 
people, Sardinia, General Dabormida, Then came 
the embassador of the smallest kingdom in Europe, 
Belgium, the Prince de Ligne, the very picture of 
swelling insignificance; so swelling, indeed, that 
he could not for the life of him look down from his 
contemplation of his own importance. Then there 
was that fine specimen of a man, Prince Esterhazy, 
the representative of Austria. Then the repre- 
sentative of Naples, of whom, in charity, I will say 
nothing. Thenthe Turkish representative, a clever 
Turk. You could not look at him without feeling 
that he was the representative of an effete and 
worn-out nation. Then came the Papal represent- 
ative; and finally that of this country, Lord Gran- 
ville, than whom no one could more thoroughly 
represent a true Englishman. He was the repre- 
sentative of the most powerful nation of the world, 
yet plainly dressed.” 

What if Mr. Cushing, of the Attorney-General’s 
chair, or Mr. Dallas had talked thus of the nota- 
bilities diplomatic? What a text for the pleasant 
paragraphs of the Examiner! But Sir Robert goes 
on: 

‘‘T went to the Hermitage one Sunday afternoon. 
The man in charge of the collection pointed my 
attention to a quantity of works of art, and said, 
‘ Here is the Kertch collection.’ I said, ‘ I thought 
they were all taken by our people.’ To which he 
replied, ‘Oh no, they were all removed by order 
of the Emperor two years ago.’ That shows the 
premeditation of the man. These pictures had 
been removed, at great cost and difficulty from 
Kertch to Petersburg, two years before; and this 
proceeding leaves little doubt on my mind that 
there was a great design against the liberties of 
Europe. (Hear, hear, andcheers.) The next place 
is called the ‘Marble Palace.’ In every thing 
there is deception, and in this instance there is al- 
most another deception. It is called the Marble 
Palace because it is built of granite. The Marble 
Palace is the residence of that ‘frank and open- 
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hearted sailor’ Constantine. How I laughed when 
] read that description of Constantine's character. 
You may remember what has been said about the 
distinguished Admiral Constantine. With all re- 
spect to his Highness, 1 must say that I never 
saw a man who gave me less of the impression of | 
a ‘frank and open-hearted sailor.’ It is all soft | 
sawder, you know. 

‘‘ There was not much to keep us in Petersburg, 
for we were so horribly fleeced by our innkeepers. 
I have lived a great deal in that way, but I never 
in my life came across a man with such enormous 
ideas of the principles of ‘doing.’ I am aman who 
is satisfied with little, but our dinner every night 
cost £60 sterling. It was perfectly monstrous. 
If I had not been in Russia I should have lived 
with the police, but I gave up that notion after 
witnessing the manner in which Russian constables | 
knock people about. The police use a sort of great 
antique fork, which they stick into their unfortu- 
nate victims, and then leave them on the ground, 





instead of taking them to the lock-up, or something 
of that kind. We were glad to get away to Mos- | 
cow, that being the great goal of our anticipations. 
The train is in the habit of stopping every quarter 
of an hour, and remaining a quarter of an hour 
when it stops. When we arrived at Moscow, we | 
were wearied but not hungry, having had plenty to 
eat, for the quarter of an hour stoppages were ap- 
parently made for the express purpose of eating. 
We had most charming apartments in the carriages. 
English railway directors are stingy about their 
accommodation, but not so the Russians, for we 
had every convenience that a well-regulated estab- 
lishment could possibly desire. I had made an 





agreement with General Sourochokoff, a common 
man, whose whole anxiety was to impose upon | 
people who trusted in him. At my command he 
had sent me to the station a magnificent carriage 
with four magnificent gray horses. I hastened at 
once to our dwelling, near the English Embassy, | 
accompanied by my wife, Lord Stafford and his | 
wife, the Duke of Sutherland’s son, the Duke of 
Newcastle’s son, and Lord Shaftesbury’s son. 
Sourochokoff charged me £100 for the hire of each 
horse; and although I strongly objected to the 
impost, | was compelled to pay his exorbitant de- 
mand,” 

Yet Sir Robert does not escape ; those haters of 
humbug (we mean the English) score him brave- 
ly; even Mr. Punch gives him this pleasant paro- 
dy for digestion. 

What a pleasant practitioner for disordered 
brains is Mr. Punch! When shall we have such 
aman? 

“As for Russian living, my dearly beloved 
bricks, I don’t know what I can say to you. We 
had French cookery, of course, and all I know 
about what the common Russians eat is, that it is 
very beastly. Traveling is great fun in Russia, 
because they take any body’s horses, stick any 
body on for a postillion, and kill him if he don’t go 
fast enough for your liking. I never enjoyed trav- 
eling so much in all my life. You may like to 
know something about the constitution of Russia— 
well, she hasn’t got one. The Emperor makes the 
laws, and the people are well licked if they don’t 
obey them. What the laws are, I don’t pretend to 
know, but I should say they were rum ones, judg- 
ing from the look of the people. As for their re- 
ligion, I fear they have none in the sense in which 





you and I have it, but they are always knocking 


their nobs on the pavement in honor of some saint 
or another, and they burn lamps before the images, 
and some sacrilegious rascals are wicked enough to 
drink the oil when no one is looking. Those are 
the principal doctrines of their faith, into which, 
of course, | made it my business to inquire very 
closely, for I think that unless a chap is religious 
it is all dickey with him. 

‘Well, I don’t know that I have much more to 
say. I bought a lot of turquoises over there. 
Don’t think I’m touting to sell any of them to 
you; quite the reverse; I've left them in London. 
As for taking out articles to Russia to sell, like De 
Morny, I wouldn't be guilty of such a meanness, 
making myself a mere commercial gent. By-the- 
way, that thundering old humbug Napier called 


| Grand Duke Constantine a frank and open-hearted 


sailor. Soft sawder. The Duke’s as artful a card 
as you'll meet, and thinks more of francs than 
frankness. But Napier is an awful old humbug. 
I assure you, once more, that if he had chosen, he 
could have taken Cronstadt as easily as I take this 
pinch of snuff. He wanted no gun-boats, nor men, 
nor nothing, except one thing, and that was pluck. 
I looked at the place myself, and I know all about 


| it. He might have taken it with six ships only, 


as Admiral Vernon took Portobello, near Edin- 
burgh. 

‘* I suppose I had better shut up, and I am much 
obliged for your attention, and I hope 1 have en- 
tertained as well as instructed you. It is the wish 
of my Ministry, I mean Lord Palmerston’s, that we 
should be as affable as possible, and that we should 
do all in our power to remove the conviction that 
he is the only Minister, and we are all puppets. I 
assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that we are no- 
thing of the kind, and I trust that the moral effect 
of my lecture to-night will be considerable. 1 will 


now, with your polite permission, hook it. Au 
| reservoir ! 


” 


Speaking of Punch, and quoting Punch, reminds 
us how much of his charm lies, after all, in his pic- 
tures. The richest blush of your content grows 
out of those first glances, which take in only the 
satire of the pencil. Are artists so much better 
dries than writers? We never saw a Frenchman, 
even, who could not enjoy Punch’s pictures. But 
Punch is now a perilous luxury in France; and 
the copy we cite has come to us only through the 
Mackintosh pocket of an adventurous traveler. 

Has not the American world heard yet of M. 
Edmond About? Ofcourse they have; if we mis- 
take not, a book called Tolla (half-stolen, by-the- 
way) has seen translation, and met with compara- 
tive success. He has been the favorite feuil/eton- 
iste of the year past; and his new book, ‘ Les 
Mariages de Paris,” just now appears, with the fol- 
lowing happy dedication: 

‘* Madame,—lI saw a few days ago an author in 
great difficulty. He had written, at the fireside, 
between his mother and his sister, half a dozen old 
woman's stories, which might fill a volume. It 
remained to make a preface, for a book without a 
preface is like a man who has gone out without his 
hat. The author, modest as we all are, wished to 
speak in praise of his work. He burned to say to 
the public, ‘My stories are correct, sound, and 
well-bred; there will not be found in them a 
coarse expression, nor a phrase too thinly clad, 
nor one of those languishing tirades which propa- 
gate in families the plague of sentiment. Hus- 
bands can lend them to their wives, and mothers 
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to their daughters.’ That is what the author would 
have wished to say; but it is so difficult to praise 
one’s self, that the preface would have cost, him 
more time than the work. Do you know what he 
did? He wrote on the first page the loved and re- 
spected name of a woman of the world, and of the 
charming mother of a family, sure that this name 
would be a better recommendation to him than any 


eulogium, and that the most fastidious of lady read- | 


ers would open, without mistrust, a book which has 
the honor to be dedicated to you.” 

Per contra, as we may say, do you know that an 
American (?) lecturer has just now been enlighten- 
ing the British public with his account of Ameri- 
can books and authors? The name of this lecturer 
is given as the Rev. E. G. Holland; though it may 
argue great ignorance in us, we must confess to no 
knowledge of his antecedents. The papers say, 
however, that he discoursed eloquently and well 
on his native poets and poetry, from the first traces 
of both to the present time. 

‘*On Wednesday last he dealt with the romance- 
writers of the United States. His lecture com- 
menced with some remarks on the general love of 
story-telling, and the truth and life expected from 
the novelist, who follows in the track of those Ori- 
ental teachers that, not by abstractions, but by con- 
crete embodiments and impersonations, instructed 
the childhood of the race. The romancist, never- 
theless, should, in Mr. Holland's opinion, create 
ideals and suggest noble impulses ; for the romance 
is the modern prose epic. The romance-writers of 
the New World had but a brief history, but a great 
variety of natural scenery to draw from. The In- 
dian life had also to be depicted. James Feni- 


more Cooper, who appeared in 1812, was the first 
American novelist truly so called. 


Six years of 
uctual experience familiarized him with the sea 
and its life. He was a true English-American, 
and showed great decision of character. Cooper 
had to defend himself against the whole American 
press—and triumphed. ‘The Spy’ was his first 
success—an interesting story, which has been ex- 
tensively read and translated. Mr. Holland dwelt 
at large on its merit and plot. He*thought ‘The 
Pathfinder’ one of the best of Cooper's land novels, 
and disputed the dictum that the ‘ Pioneer’ was 
the best. ‘The Prairie,’ in his opinion, was the 
mostestimable, The next romancist to be regard- 
ed was Washington Irving—the best of American 
humorists; the most elegant painter of human 
manners and natural scenery ; and the most skill- 
ful in the esthetic use of language. His ‘Salma- 
gundi’ was exquisitely and genuinely witty. The 
‘ Knickerbocker’ was his first romance, in the guise 
of a comic history. On the ‘Sketch-book’ and 
‘Bracebridge Hall’ his fame, however, rests, Ir- 
ving is eminently a humorist. Longfellow, also, 
has written a few novels; ‘Hyperion’ is the most 
famous. But Longfellow is more a poet than a 
novelist. As the latter, Nathaniel Hawthorne is 
far greater. His ‘Twice-told Tales’ were at once 
popular. His ‘ Scarlet Letter’ is the most taking 
of his romances, and his different ‘ wonder-books’ 
are calculated to amuse and instruct children of 
all ages. The lecture closed with a few remarks 
on the writings of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
whose reputation must stand on ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ;’ for ‘ Dred’ Mr. Holland considered to be 
much inferior, but thought that we should not be 
too hasty to decide on its degree of merit.” 

Pray what do Westerners think of the new war 





in China? We are full of it here; we are discuss. 
ing it, as the test of the future influences of Amer. 
ica and England upon the great sealed countries 
of the East. Will San Francisco or Herat take 
the trade? Do you ask that question at home? 
We are asking it for you. Why not force through 
that road to the Pacific, send a pioneer steamer to 
Shanghai, and settle the question? Take Hono- 
lulu, if you will, for a coal-station—but that is un- 
important. 

We clip an account of the Chinese soldiery from 


| a late English authority, as specially pertinent to 


the times : 

“In glancing at a Chinese army, it seems aston- 
ishing that the small handful of emaciated British 
troops, with the few Indian regiments under Lord 
Gough, could have escaped utter annihilation, 
The Chinese coolie can lift and carry a heavier 
weight than a British soldier, and is often larger 
than our Lifeguardsmen ; and the Tartar, from his 
northern birth and education, is stronger still, 
though not of such large build. But the disci- 
pline is wanting. 

‘*A Chinese barracks is always a conspicuous 
object. In front of alow, white-walled house, sur- 
mounted with dragon roofs, stand two poles, bear- 
ing the banners of the Mandarin in command. A 
red ball, surmounting a half moon, is painted be- 
tween every two windows, of which there are gen- 
erally three on each side of the door. To the left 
of the building in front is a look-out station, likea 
sentry-box on stilts; and to the left of that again 
are three small chimneys, for watch-fires. Besides 
marking a military station, these chimneys are in 
line, at visible distances from each other along the 
whole length of the coast, for the purpose of con- 
veying intelligence of an attack. 

‘The Chinese soldier labors under every disad- 
vantage. His arms are bad, the matchlock is of 
the rudest kind, and not brought up in a line with 
the eye as an English musket. The powder is of 
the coarsest brand, and loose. Each soldier, besides 
his cartouch-box, is provided with a measure with 
which he loads his piece. The lances are of the 
roughest order, being simply a pike placed on the 
head of a piece of bamboo. 

“The bow might have been considered a supe- 
rior weapon of its kind in the early part of the Ta- 
tsing dynasty, but decidedly is not fitted for mod- 
ern warfare. It is very difficult to string—the 
process is by placing one end between the ankles, 
bringing the other over the back, and slipping the 
string on in front; the value depends on the num- 
ber of catties (one pound and a quarter) required to 
draw it to a bend sufficient for stringing, which 
varies from one to two hundred catties. 

‘The ordnance department is much on a par. 
The brass pieces are generally from four and five 
to twenty pounders, while the iron guns range as 
high as sixty-eight pounds. They are nearly all 
of the same shape. On the centre is the name of 
the foundry, city, province, and Governor-Gener- 
al. They are all fixtures in their huge carriages. 
The guns are usually painted black, with red 
stripes, and the carriages red. The powder is 
provided in a large box. 

‘* The dress in no way varies from that of a peas- 
ant, except in the jacket and cap. The former is 
blue, with facings varying in color according to 
the regiment; a round white patch in front and 
rear receives the name of the soldier and his corps, 
which takes some high-flown title, as, ‘The In- 
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yincibles,”’ ‘‘ The Never Conquered,” etc. The 
cap is surmounted by a red tassel, and, in the case 
of an officer, with a ball besides. 

‘‘The sword is rather a novel contrivance. It 
consists of two blades and handles in one scabbard, 
so beautifully fitted together that when drawn out 
it is one or two weapons, to be used in one or both 
hands, according to the will of the wearer, who is 
usually very expert with it in either way. In one 
of the edicts the soldiers were ordered to strike the 
blades together, and so make a noise that the bar- 
barians would be terrified. 

‘‘ The target, or shield, of the Tartar troops is no 
insignificant weapon for offense as well as defense 
in their opinion. It is painted with some hideous 
device. The ‘Tiger Guards’ had a furious head 
of a tiger; which, with the awful grimace and an- 
tics, ‘the bearing of the truly brave in action,’ 
can not fail, say the Mandarins, to awe and terrify 
barbarians. It may be as well here to mention 
that tiger's flesh, dried and eaten in powder, sup- 
plies what we may call Dutch courage. 

‘Individual bravery was often exhibited in the 
war in 1842; but in no one instance did the Chi- 
nese fight well ina body. The obstinate defense 
of the joss-house at Sye Kee was not an act of 
bravery but desperation. They had deserved to 
die for mutilating the bodies of the fallen British 
soldiers, and feared the resentment of the Royal 
Irish, whose Colonel had fallen in the attack. Poor 
fellows! their cases were hard; they had to face 
a powerful foe on the one hand, and their ignorant, 
prejudiced, and more merciless compatriots on the 
other. 

‘Thus far we have used the term Chinese gen- 
erally; but, properly speaking, there are two sep- 
arate armies—the Tartar Pa-ke and the Native— 
which, in truth, are little more or less than an em- 
bodied militia, called Luh-ying, or ‘ Troops of the 
Green Standard.’ The Tartars muster under eight 
banners: yellow with border, yellow without, 
white with, red with, white without, red without, 
blue with, and blue without borders. The Tartar 
and the Chinese generals in the different provinces 
are entirely independent of each other, and have 
fixed official residences. A Tartar can not com- 
mand Chinese, nor a Chinese Tartar troops. Their 
numbers it would be impossible to arrive at; but, 
as every tenth male capable of bearing arms is 
drawn by lot toserve, the force must be prodigious. 
The Chinese work at their several trades, and some 
of them hold land; but the Tartars are soldiers by 
profession. The pay of a common soldier is a mace 
(fourpence) a day. The military Mandarins wear 
chain armor and helmets, presented to them by the 
Emperor on their arriving at that rank; and, in 
common with all other Mandarins, are entitled to 
wear the Joe—an emblem of rank and office. Its 
use is to rest the arms upon when sitting. 

“A Tartar general at Chusan, before the war, 
petitioned the Emperor to abolish the use of bows 
and arrows, and substitute the matchlock as a 
more efficient weapon. An edict appeared in the 
Pekin Gazette to the following effect: ‘Ignorant 
fool that you are, know you not that for the last 
two hundred years our army has been placed on 
the firmest basis of military power, and would you 
now that I should alter it? Had a Chinese peti- 
tioned me, I should have treated his ignorance 
with the contempt it would have deserved. But 
for you, a Tartar, I order you to be degraded from 
your rank, and rendered incapable of ever after 





redeeming it.’ In six months after Chusan jell, 
and the inutility of the bow and arrow was fully 
shown. The artillery of a regiment consists of a 
few large matchlocks, each supported on the shoul- 
der of one man, while another taxes aim; these 
carry balls of from one to two pourds weight.” 
We have dwelt on things other than mere gos- 
sip this month, because, for the nonce, gossip is in 
abeyance. Piccolomini has gone back to London ; 
the Queen is not to open Parliament ; the imperial! 
crinoline is not larger than at our last dates; no 
Duchess has eloped with a lieutenant of hussars ; 
no American beauty, that we hear of, has engaged 
herself to a Prince or a Czar; the imperial off- 
spring is teething quietly; the talk about that un- 
fortunate shooting of Mr. Morley at Clichy has 
gone by; the fashion for hats is growing larger; 
the fashion for coats ts longer in the tails; little 
Neufchatel holds her own as Canton of the mount- 
ain Democracy ; people say that King Bomba did 
torture his would-be assassin, and so add to the 
deep damnation of the Neapolitan monarch ; Amer- 
icans are speculative about the probable stay of 
Messrs. Mason, Dallas, Belmont, e¢ alii, under the 
new rule at Washington; and we—dozing over 
this last pen-stroke—drop into our short French 
bedstead between the palaces to rest and dream. 
Editor's Prawer. 
OE MILLER, the father of many generations 
of jokes, was buried in St. Clement’s church- 
yardin London. Then, for the first time in his lif, 
was there any grave thing about Joe Miller. Ste- 
phen Duck set up a stone, with an epitaph there- 
on, to the memory of that prince of humorists ; 
and it is meet that it should be herein inscribed : 
MERE LYE THE RIMAILNS OF 
HONEST JO. MILLER, 
WHO WAS 
A TENDER HUSBAND, 
A SINCERE FRIEND, 
A FACETIOUS COMPANION, 
AND AN EXCELLENT COMEDIAN, 
HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 15TH DAY OF 
aveust, 1738, acep 54 years. 
If humor, wit, and honesty could save 
The humorous, witty, honest, from the grave, 
The grave had not so soon this tenant found, 
Whom honesty and wit and humor crowned. 
Could but esteem and love preserve our breath, 
And guard us longer from the stroke of death, 
The stroke of death on him had later fell, 
Whom all mankind esteemed and loved so well. 
This was in 1738; but about the beginning of 
the present century the epitaph was nearly oblit- 
erated, and the stone in very bad condition, when 
a well-disposed officer of the church repaired it, 
and associated his own name with that of the old 
joker by adding the following lines to the above : 
FYROM RESPECT TO SOCIAL WORTH, 

MIRTHFUL QUALITIES, AND HISTRIONIC EXCELLENCE, 
COMMEMORATED BY POETIC TALENT AND HUMBLE LIVR, 
THE ABOVE INSCRIPTION, WHICH TIME 
HAD NEARLY OBLITERATED, HAS BEEN RESTORED 
AND TRANSFFRRED TO THIS STONE BY ORDER OF 
MR. JARVES BUCK, CHURCHWARDEN, 

A.D. 1816, 

In consequence of some alterations, it is said 
that the grave is likely to be disturbed, and then 

** Over the stones 
Rattle the bones” 

of old Joe Miller. The proposition is made that a 
suitable monument be erected to his memory ; and 
if every one who has been indebted to the said 
Joseph for the privilege of a hearty laugh or the 
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means of provoking others to such an indulgence, 
should subscribe only a penny, an amount of cop- 
per would be collected enough to make a statue as 
large as the Colossus of Rhodes. The Drawer 
having drawn largely on Mr. Miller, will be re- 


sponsible for its share in the contemplated fund. | 


“THe Book of Merrie Jests,” the repository of | 
more Joe Millerisms than Joe Miller or the Drawer | 
ever dreamed of, relates, in the quaintness of a cen- 
tury or two ago, how that the wonderful Sir Digby | 
Somerville did keep a beautiful house full ever of 
brave company at his seat at Suffolk. At one time 
umong his guests did happen a young gentleman | 
from the Court, whose apparel was more garnished | 
with lacings and gold than his brain with modesty | 
or wit. One time going into the fields with his | 
host they did espy a comely milkmaiden with her 
pail. 

“Pr’ythee, Phillis,” quoth the courtier, leering | 
the while at the girl, ‘‘an’ I give thee a kiss, wilt | 
thou give me a drought of thy ware?” 

‘In the meadow,” quoth she, “thou wilt find 
one ready to give thee milk, and glad of thy kiss, 
for she is of thy kind.” 

The court-gallant looked in the meadow, and 
espied a she-ass. 

‘“* So sharp, fair rustic,” quoth he, angrily; ‘thou 
lookest as if thou couldest barely say boo to a 
goose.” 

“Yea, and that I can, and to a gander also.” 
Whereat she cried out lustily, ‘‘ Boo!” 

The young man hastened away, and the wor- 
shipful Sir Digby did laugh heartily, and enter- 
tained his guests with the tale. 


| 


Joun C. BreckrnrivGr, the Vice-President 
elect of the United States, is a nephew of the Rev. 
Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D., of Kentucky. The 
reverend uncle of the Vice-President is a great 
controversialist, a splendid debater, and if he had 
followed the law instead of the gospel, would have 
led senates as he has the church. So much is the 
said uncle given to discussion, that he would be a 
fighting parson if he were not a praying one. 

It so happened a few years ago that the uncle 


just entered into a union of a more tender and del- 
icate character, one based upon the warmest affec- 
tions of our nature, he still was none the less de. 
voted to the Union of these States, and he would 
maintain it in its purity and integrity, for ourselves 
and our posterity.” These patriotic and domestic 
sentiments, so beautifully blended in the Senator's 
imagination, were received with great applause by 
his friends, who promptly expressed their hopes 
that the Senator’s labors would be crowned with 
success. 


An eminent French clergymen made a brief 
visit to this country a short time since, but was 
unhappily quite ignorant of the language of the 
land. It was proposed to him to be presented to 
one of the venerable ecclesiastical bodies holding 
its sessions in the city, and he determined to signal- 


| ize the event by preparing a brief speech in the 


English, in which he would make his appearance 
before the reverend clergy. Accordingly, on being 
introduced to the body who rose up before him as 
he stood ; he said: 

‘*T am ver’ happy to visit one assembly with so 
many barren heads.” 

The good man meant to say bald heads, or heads 
on which the hair would not grow; but his blunder 
was so ludicrous and suggestive that no sense of 
propriety could restrain a universal smile, and the 
speaker betook himself speedily to his own tongue, 
and Dr. B , always ready, helped him out by 
acting as his interpreter. 

This was even more amusing than the mistake 
which the same good man made when he took leave 
of the family whose hospitality he had enjoyed 
while in town. ‘‘ May the Lord pickle you for 
many years.” His dictionary had taught him 
that pickle meant to preserve, and he used it ac- 
cordingly. 


“GOOD AND BETTER.” 
A father sat by the chimney-post 
On a winter's day, enjoying a roast; 
By his side a maiden young and fair, 
A girl with a wealth of golden hair; 
And she teases the father, stern and cold, 
With a question of duty, trite and old: 





and the nephew were candidates for office—not the | 
same office—in the same district, at the same time. | 
The Doctor was up for the convention to amend | 
the Constitution, and John C. was running for the 
Legislature. They were candidates of opposite 
parties, and were therefore in danger of coming 
into collision. One day they were on the stump 
together, and the reverend Doctor took occasion 
to deprecate all feelings of hostility between him- 
self and his nephew, who, he said, was always suc- 
cessful whatever office he sought; and mentioning 
several instances in illustration, he added, ‘‘ And 
during the war with Mexico a regiment was raised 
in Kentucky, and as soon as it was known that 
Mr. Breckinridge was appointed to its command 
the Mexicans made peace !” 

Young Breckinridge did not wait for his turn, 
but exclaimed at once, “‘ If Uncle Robert had been 
appointed, they would have been fighting till this 
time.” 





Senator Dove as, on returning to Washing- 
ton City, from his bridal tour, was welcomed by a 


| 
| 


party of congratulating friends. In reply to the 
flattering address with which he was greeted, the 


distinguished Senator said, that “‘ although he had | 


| this epistle came. 


“Say, father, what shall a maiden do 
When a man of merit comes to woo? 

And, father, what of this pain in my breast? 
Married or single—which is the best ?”" 
Then the sire of the maiden young and fair, 
The girl of the wealth of golden hair, 

He answers as ever do fathers cold, 

To the question of duty trite and old: 

** She who weddeth keeps God's letter ; 

She who weds not, doeth better." 

Then meekly answered the maiden fair, 
The girl with the wealth of golden hair: 
“T will keep the sense of the Holy Letter, 
Content to do WELL without doing sEeTTEr.” 


Tue pursuit of knowledge under difficulties has 
often had illustrations; but the following adven- 
ture, furnished for the Drawer by one “knowing 
to” the facts, shows that the way to matrimony is 
sometimes even more full of trials than the path of 
learning. Our friend writes to us from California, 
from Amada county, and the town of Volcano, a 
dangerous place, of which we had not heard until 
He says, that a friend, whose 
height has given him the name of the “ Tall Branch 
of the Missouri,” started on Saturday to ride some 
miles on horseback to visit his lady-love, with 
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whom he proposed to spend Sunday. His way | knowledge of literature and her critical powers, 
led him across a river, and its swollen condition | Watching my opportunity to get a word in, I ven- 
made it necessary for him to swim it. Not wish- tured to speak of American authors, and to inquire 
ing to spoil his best clothes he divested himself | ifshe had read the ‘ Translations of Patagonian Lyr- 
thereof, and secured them on the back of his horse, | ics, by our countryman, Longfellow ;’ to which she 





and driving the beast into the river, he plunged 
in, Cassius-like, and swum to ‘‘ yonder point.” 
The horse had beat him, a fine mettled creature, 
who was frightened when the gaunt spectre rose 
out of the water and approached hishead. Snort- 
ing and rearing, he broke away and dashed off 
wildly and afar, leaving the love-lorn hero in a 
pitiable plight to go a-courting. But necessity 
urged him todesperate measures, and on he trudged, 
barefooted indeed, and with no present prospect 
of bettering his condition. The first house he 
came to encouraged him, for he heard the voices 
of children at play ; but as soon as he presented 
himself, they screamed with terror, and fled into 
the house with an alarm that brought out the 
women armed with shovels and brooms. He 
crouched under the wall, and gently explaining 
his embarrassed circumstances, begged the loan 
of some garments, to commence, if not to complete, 
his wardrobe. The most they could muster was 
a pair of boy’s pantaloons, which were only just 
better than none, but with these he set out on his 


return trip, designing to seek his horse and his | 
love under more favorable circumstances, at some 


future time. 





“How is your husband this afternoon, Mrs. 
Squiggs?” ‘* Why, the doctor says as how as 


if he lives till the mornin’, he shall have some | 
hopes of him; but if he don't, he must give him | 


up.” 





Tue Rev. Mr. Peters, of Attleboro’, was slight- | 
ly eccentric in his habits, and this encouraged his | 


people to be free-and-easy with him. One time he 
was wandering over the hills, and got lost in the 
woods. 
ing wood for charcoal, but they were so blackened 


that he did not recognize them though they were | 


his own parishioners. Approaching them he said, 

‘*Can you tell me who I am, where I am from, 
and where I am going ?” 

To which they replied, ‘‘ You are Parson Peters, 
you come from Attleboro’, and you are going to 
the wicked place.” 

The parson responded : ‘‘ From the looks of the 


inhabitants, I should think I had got there al-| 


ready.” 


Tue quidnuncs of literature having been woe- 
fully taken in by a literary lady of lofty preten- 
sions, but with more brass than brains, will enjoy 
the following geod story, which we are assured by 
the party communicating it to be a veritable fact, 
without a line or letter of exaggeration. Our 
friend says: 

“It was at the Brevoort House that I met the 
celebrated lady. It was long before I was able to 
make my way through the circle of admirers bask- 
ing in the rays of her intellect, and pouring out at 
her feet the vials of their elegant praise. At last 


it came my turn; and finding her in the midst of 
eulogies upon her friend Rogers, so lately deceased, 
I ventured to descant a moment on Campbell and 
Byron, and she soon launched out into an ocean of 
panegyric upon the old masters of English song, till 
1 was quite lost in the depths and heights of her 


At last he came upon a party of men burn- | 


replied, with great enthusiasm: ‘Oh yes, Sir; I 
|; have read them with ecstacies of delight, Sir. 
Those wonderful songs have swept the chords of 
my soul, Sir, and made them thrill with emotions 
| too deep for language to express, Sir, and too de- 
| licious for mortals often to enjoy.’ 
| ‘Patagonian lyrics and Longfellow! I felt a 
twinge of compunction on linking the two together, 
| but the thought was sudden, the temptation was 
| great, and when it was indulged, I left the lady 
‘among her worshipers.’ ” 


Port Grsson is a beautiful little town on the 
| Mississippi River, writes a Western correspondent 
of the Drawer, where I attended a wedding a few 
days since. Wishing to say something becoming 
the occasion, I approached the fair young bride in 
the course of the evening, and after congratulating 
her on her departure from the state of single bless- 
edness, I wished her a pleasant voyage down the 
river of life. She said ‘‘she hoped so, but she 
heard there was a great deal of fever on the river 
now—she hoped they wouldn't ketch it on the way 
down.” My sentimentalism vanished in a mo- 
| ment, and I determined not to try it again on a 
Mississippi girl till I knew her better. 

| Aw old lady in Pennsylvania had a great aver- 
sion to rye, and never could eat it in any form. 
** Till of late,” said she, ‘‘ they had got to making 
| it into whisky, and I find that I can, now and 
| then, worry down a little.” 


} 





‘*T voucn for the literal truth of the following 
| incident,” says the worthy gentleman who sends it 
|to the Drawer. ‘‘In our village we have a man 
who makes himself very unpopular, and, I may 
say, very odious, by his everlasting fault-finding 
with other people. He is a good man, perhaps, 
| but if he sees any thing in one of the other mem- 
| bers of the church that he can take hold of, he 
| talks about it, and harps upon it, and makes it 
| twice as bad as it was or would have been but 
for his censorious meddling with the motes in other 
| people's eyes. His name is Sharp, and well it 
|}might be. Not far from him—indeed, there is 
only a garden between the houses—lives Mr. 
Davis, a mild, inoffensive, good man, who would 
be very slow to do wrong at any time, and has 
the fear of Mr. Sharp's tongue before him at all 
times. It happened, during that coldest snap 
in last December, that by Sunday afternoon they 
had burnt up all the wood that Mr. Davis had pro- 
vided on Saturday, and he must go out to the pile 
and cut some more, or the children would suffer 
and perhaps be seriously injured by the cold. Aft- 
er some hesitation, but seeing no alternative, Da- 
| vis took his axe, and keeping one eye out at Sharp's 
| house and one on his work, he soon had an armful 
| eut, which he was just picking up as some one 
spoke to him from the roadside : 

“*T say, Mr. Davis ?’ 

‘*He dropped the wood, and looking up, cried, 

***Oh, Smith! Ah! Yes, Mr. Smith! Cold day, 
Mr. Smith; glad to see you; thought at first it 
was old Sharp.’ 
| *** Well, what if it was?’ 





| 
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‘** Why, you see, I wouldn't just like, you know, | 
to have Sharp see me chopping wood a Sunday.’ | 

*** But, neighbor Davis,’ said Mr. Smith, ‘don't 
you think the Lord will see you?’ 

‘** Oh, yes, I suppose likely he will; but then he 
won't make such a dreadful fuss about ut!” | 

Davis may have meant very well in this express- | 
ion, but he let out the real feeling of many a man 
who is willing to do wrong if nobody but the Lord | 
sees him, The fuss is to come by-and-by. 


Tue Spirit of the Times must be responsible for 
the truth of this story, and as the Drawer is often 
made tributary to the Spirit, we are happy to bor- 
row the following: } 

** One Mr. Patrick F was annoyed exceeding- | 
ly by a strange dog—as Coleridge says, ‘a harmless 
dog’—who invaded his domicile, made abstractions 
from his cellar, and was very much in the way of | 
Mrs. Patrick F. in the kitchen. Ona cold winter 
night, the wind cutting like a knife, and snow fro- 
zen so as to burn like carbonic acid gas frozen, aft- 
er the dog had been turned out doors no less than 
three times, and the last time requested to go to a 
warmer place unmentionable, Patrick was again 
awakened by the noise of a rather extensive frac- 
ture of glass. The dog was in the house again. 
Patrick waited upon him out, and both were absent 
some (ifteen minutes; so that Mrs. Patrick F——, 
becoming surprised, if not alarmed at such a pro- 
longed absence, arose also and went to the window. 

‘* From her point of observation, she saw in the 
clear moonlight, her lord standing ‘ in naturalibus,’ 
barring the shirt, and the wind making free with 
that, as of course it would, at the northeast corner 
of the house. The dog seemed to be sustained on 
his ‘ last legs,’ his fore legs forming two sides of 
an acute triangle. 

‘** What are you doing there, Patrick ?’ 

‘* There was such a chattering of teeth that the 
answer for some time was somewhat unintelligible 
—at last it came: 

“*T am—trying to fraze the baist to death!” 


Fort Many, or Camp Sods, was built in the 
spring of 1847, during the Mexican War, upon the 
Arkansas river, midway between Fort Leavenworth | 
and Santa Fé, Captain Mann and his assistants | 
were much annoyed by the prairie Indians, who 
besieged the little fort for several days, and tried 
in vain to burn it. After the party were nearly 
starved, the Indians left. Just then a Santa Fé | 
trader, old Henry Cook, came along with a Mex- 
ican guide, and being kindly entertained at the 
Fort, proposed to exchange his buffalo meat with | 
the Captain for some of his good dried beef. The 
Captain made the trade, and Cook pushed on. 
Two months afterward they met, when Cook asked 
the Captain how he liked the buffalo meat, at the 
same time telling him that it was cut from a 
foundered mule. 

“*Oh,” says Captain Mann, ‘it was quite as 
good as the dried beef you took: we made that 
from a dead horse.” 


In the western part of the State of New York is 
a Society of ‘‘ gentlemen ob color,” formed for the 
purpose of mutual improvement in the art of de-| 
bating. Their meetings are held in public, and 
often afford vast entertainment to the white folks 
who attend and listen to their discussion of ques- 
tions that agitate mankind. On one of these occa- | 


sions, when the comparative merits of Washington 


| and Columbus were before the house, a colored or- 


ator was so long-winded that he threatened to con- 
sume the whole evening, and prevent the display 
of an immense amount of eloquence pent up in 
black bottles, ready to burst. At last, on mention. 
ing an incident that he said occurred “ previous to 
the Revolution,” an impatient member sprang to his 
feet, and throwing back his head, with outstretched 


hand, he exclaimed: 


“Mr. President, will the gemman be good 
enough to tell us whether that accident happened 
previous before, or previous after the revolutionary 
war ?” 

The explosion that followed this call for inform- 
ation extinguished the candles, and closed the ex- 
ercijses for that night. 


Ir was the first cold storm of this winter, the 
beginning of that bitter snap that fastened on us, 
like the bite of a tiger, just before New Year's. | 
was walking hurriedly up Chatham Street, in the 
edge of the evening, on an errand that called ne 
for the only time within a year into that quarter 
of the city. As I passed one of the many saloons, 
shows, theatres, and temples of so-called pleasure 
with which that locality abounds, a rough door- 
keeper was pushing a beggar-woman out of the 
porch into the street and the storm. She made no 
other resistance than to turn a despairing look 
upon him as he thrust her along by the shoulder, 
and to beg that she might stand out of the cold 
awhile, for she was almost perished. He hurried 
her on, and the words that caught my ear, as they 
fell from her skinny lips and hissed through the 
wind and snow, were these, 

‘*Well, maybe you'll want to get into heaven, 


| and God will put you out of that.” 


They cut me to the heart. Many a time had | 


| turned a deaf ear to the cry for mercy, and if I had 
never turned a poor creature out of doors when she 


wanted shelter from the blast of winter I had don 


| worse, perhaps, in leaving many a wretch to per- 


ish whom I might have sought and saved. And 


| the time will come, as sure as these days and years 


are passing, the time will come when I shall stand 
at the door of Heaven, and, poorer than this starved 
beggar, I shall ask to be taken in. I wonder if 
God will turn me out in that day! Then came to 
me those sweet words of Jesus, that fell from his 
lips when he sat on Judea’s hill, and the disciples 
gathered at his feet, ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.” Down through eight- 
een centuries they have come to me, and they sing 
at my heart’s door to-day with the music of heaven 
in their silvery tones, and whene’er a cup of cold 
water, or a loaf, or a piece of gold is mercy, if it is 
mine, it shall be given in the name of Him who 
said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 


Strpine ScaLe or CrrmmeE.—De Quincy says, 
‘Tf once a man indulges himself in murder, very 
soon he comes to think little of robbing ; and from 
robbing he comes next to drinking, and from that 
to incivility and procrastination.” 


Tue heroic Sir Charles Napier wrote very beau- 
tifully and touchingly to a lady on the eve of his 
great victory at Meanee: “If I survive, I shall 
soon be with those I love; if I fall, I shall be with 
those I have loved.” 
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PERFECTLY 








AT HOME. 


Mr. Brown, on his return from the Country, finds John enjoying himeelf. 





Isaac Ketcuum and Uriah Cheatham were at- | the drama is to be cultivated, but be careful that 


torneys at law, and every body has heard of the 
sign over their office door: ‘‘ Kercuum & CuEat- 
1AM,” which was so significant of the trade, that 
they took it down and had another painted, with 
the addition of their initials: ‘‘ I. Kercuum & U. 
CHEATHAM,” which was no better. It required 
the full names, and then the idea was very clearly 
expressed, but it left the inference that Isaac would 
“ Ketch’em” and Uriah would ‘* Cheat’em.” They 
finally dissolved partnership, and often did for each 
other what they were willing to do for the public 
at large. 


“Tr is a solemn thing to be married,” said Aunt 
Bethany. 

‘Yes; but it’s a deal more solemn not to be,” 
said the little girl her niece. 





you don’t confound the love of the drama with the 
love of an actress.” 


‘* My dear Amelia,” said Mr. O. D. Collone to the 
young lady whose smiles he was seeking, ‘ I have 
long wished for this sweet opportunity, but I hard- 
ly dare trust myself now to speak the deep emo- 
tions of my palpitating heart ; but I declare to you, 
my dear Amelia, that I love you most tenderly ; 
your smiles would shed—I say your smiles would 
shed, would shed—” 

‘‘Never mind the wood-shed,” says the dear 
Amelia, ‘‘ go on with the pretty talk.” 


Doctor Covstn having heard the famous T. 
Fuller repeat some verses on ‘‘ A Scolding Wife,” 
was so delighted with them as to request a copy, 
but Fuller told him ‘ta copy was needless, as the 


Dr. MountAtn was Chaplain to Charles II., and | Doctor had the original.” 


was asked by that monarch to whom he should 
present a good bishopric or see just then vacant. 


Tue Irish have a legend, and a very pretty le- 


“If your Majesty had but faith,” replied the | gend it is, that when an infant smiles in its sleep 


"« How so,” demanded the King, “if I had but 
f.ith 2” 

‘* Why yes,” responded the Chaplain, more wit- 
ty than reverent, ‘ your Majesty might then say to 


| 


Doctor, ‘* I could tell you to whom you would give | the angels are hovering over it, and whispering to 
it. 


Some who know more about it think that the 
child is troubled with flatulence, though why a 
baby should laugh because it feels pain is not so 
plain to an old bachelor. But the poetry was all 
taken out of a young mother very suddenly by the 


this Mountatn, be thou removed and cast into that | old crone of a nurse. The mother saw her infant 


sea.” 
lain took the bishopric. 


The monarch took the hint, and the Chap- | smiling in its sleep, and said, 


** Dear little one, the cherubs are singing to it!” 
‘* Nonsense,” said the nurse; ‘don't you know 


A FATHER writing to his son, says: ‘‘ A love of | any better? It ain’t the cherubs, it’s the colic.” 


Vor. XIV.—No. 82.—N n* 
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LAwyYEeErs now and then have an incident in their | 


experience that enlivens the serious details of their 


toilsome life. ‘‘ Such an incident fell in my way,” | 


writes a legal correspondent, ‘‘this very morning.” 
A woman, I might say a lady, for she was neat- 
ly dressed, came into my office and desired my ad- 
vice in a matter of very great importance. She 


had come to complain of her husband, who was 50 | 


hard upon her that he would lock up every thing, 


and never let her have the sugar, or bread, or but- | 


ter but when he was in good-humor, which was 
mighty seldom. She wanted to take the law on 
him and make him do as he ought to do—let her 
have her own way. I heard her story through as 
patiently as I could, and then remarked to her : 

“Madam, could you not manage the matter bet- 
ter yourself? Have you exhausted all your influ- 
ence on him? 

‘“My influence d’ye say, Sir; and sure haven't 
[ bate him within an inch of his life, and wouldn't 
I do itagain if it would do any good? He’s past 
that, Sir, but I'll try it again if you say so. Icame 
to get your advice.” 

I begged her not to think of it—that I was in- 
clined to think she had given him too muchof that 
thing already. 

“Yes, indade, you may say so. He says himself 
I'm more than a match for him. He was a sailor 
when I married him. He called himself a tar, but 
when he got me he says he caught a Jar-tar.” 





Wuere the names of people come from—the 
names called Christian—is a marvel tous. Whey 
there are so many that are good and beautiful, why 
do parents entail upon their children the shame and 
wrong of abad name? There was Mr. Finis Jones 
of Michigan; he received that name because his 
classical father ignorantly supposed that the race 
of Joneses would not be extended beyond that boy ; 
but a sister to Finis coming along, she was named 
Addenda, and two sons following her in regular 
succession were called Appendix and Supplement. 
The children were all great book-worms, but they 
would have liked some more convenient handles to 
theirnames. Another man we have in mind, who 
named four sons from the four Evangelists, and a 
fifth was called Acts. In England names are given 
and got more capriciously than with us. Ina 
learned work on English Surnames, we are told 
that there were lately living in the small town of 
Folkestone, England, fifteen persons whose hered- 
itary name was HAuL, but who, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, bore the elegant names of Doggy Hal), 
Bumper, Pierce-eye, Cula, Pumble-foot, Silver-eyve. 
Sutty, Old Hare, Feathertoe, Bubbles, Faggots, 
Jiggery, Cold-flip, Lumpy, Thicklips. 

Few of the miners of Staffordshire bear the names 
of their fathers, and an instance is given of a cer- 
tain pig-dealer in that county whose father’s name 
was Johnson, but the people called him Pigman ; 
and that is his name, and will be his children’s. 





Ty’ 


A USEFUL FAMILY. 


“We'll jist suit ye, Ma'am. I can wait at the table, an’ tend the horses; my wife ‘ill be cook, an’ the 
childers ill mind the door, an‘ clane the knives and forks.” 





Foshwons for Rar. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Bropte, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
from actual articles of Costume. 
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IGURES 1 and 3 represent a front and back | favorite style of Mantilla has a surplice front, with 
view of the same Mantilla, which may be of | a revers terminating in a slashed hood. The tabs 
any favorite shade of taffeta, The upper and lower | are double, each ending in an angle. It is of g 
portions are laid in a number of Grecian plaits, as | shawl-form, richly embroidered, trimmed with 
shown in the illustration. The ornaments consist gold buttons, but without a fringe. 
of drop buttons and a crochet fringe.—Figure 2in| The Lacrs and Linens need little explanation. 


the illustration is of black taffeta and moire an- In Figure 4 rosettes of lace are placed on the twist. 


tique, though other colors may be chosen instead. | ed boutllonnées, their place being supplied, in Fig. 
The lower portion is laid in graduated plaits, the | ure 5, by small chenille dots. The description of 
under edge being trimmed with drops, and the | the corset-cover in our last will give all needed in- 
whole is edged with a massive fringe.—Another | formation as to the construction of Figures 6 and 7. 
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Ticure 4.—UNDER-SLEEVE.. 





Fievre 7.—Boy's Su1rt. 





